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NOTE TO FIRST EDITION. 


The present edition is intended for use in India. Vernacular 
inns such as jKinch, shraddha, linga, etc., have been freely used 
ithout explanation. It is proposed to issue an English Edition 
iter, in which the results of the Survey will be dealt with in greater 
etail. The letter ‘ d ’ has the sound of ‘ a ’ in the word father. ' Other 
iacritical marks have been omitted. 




INTRODUCTION. 


In May 1901 the Government of India issued orders History of 

for the commencement of the Ethno- Eth- 
graphical Survey of the Provinces 
noted in the margin, and proposed Survey. 


Bombay. 

Madras. 

Bengal. 

United* 

Provinces, 


Punjab. 

Burma. 

Central- 

that the enquiries into the origin, 
social configuration, customs and 
occupations of the numerous castes and tribes should be 
spread over a period of four or five years. These enquiries 
were to follow closely the lines of certain questions approved 
by Messrs. Nesfield, Ibbetson and Risley at a Conference 
held in 1885 .‘^’ They were to be carried out by the Super¬ 
intendents in addition to their ordinary official duties. 


It was not found possible to allow more than a few 
thousand rupees annually to each province for the work 
of the Survey ; and before the work was half done, in 
1909 , even this small financial provision was withdrawn. 
The Survey has since been practically dependent on the 
voluntary labours of the Superintendent in charge, 
with such assistance as he was able to secure without the 
expenditure of funds. This voluntary assistance has 
been forthcoming from three sources. Certain scholars 
such as Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar and Mr. B. A. Gupte have 
placed their knowledge at the disposal of the Superintendent 
and assisted the work of the Survey in the capacity 
of Honorary Assistants. A number of gentlemen have 
furnished valuable materials in the capacity of Honorary 
Correspondents. Finally, certain local committees organised 
by the Superintendent during the course of census operations 
in 1901 for the purposes of investigating and reporting 
on caste questions have supplied materials of considerable 
value and interest. With this assistance it has been possible 

(}) s*.“f .\pptndix at the end of this Volume, 
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to complete the Survey of the tribes and castes in the Presi¬ 
dency, excluding Sind, by the beginning of the present year. 
The work has involved the preparation of nearly 300 articlea. 
These have been published in draft form and circulated 
for criticism before being finally embodied in the Survey 
record. 

It may at once be admitted that the work could not 
possibly have been completed, even in this greatly extended 
period, had it not been for the very full materials available 
in the pages of the Bombay Gazetteers compiled by the 
late Sir James Campbell. Much of the work of the Survey 
has indeed consisted of the re-arrangement of these materials, 
which were drawn up originally on a district basis instead 
of dealing with tribes and castes as a whole. When compared 
with more recent information, the original district accounts 
have been found to be remarkably accurate in detail. With 
the assistance described, and in such leisure as was avail¬ 
able to the Superintendent, in spite of the pre-occupation 
of more important official duties, a considerable amount 
of new information has been collected regarding the tribes 
and castes of the Bombay Presidency. The ensuing pages 
thus contain much new matter, though the main source of 
information has been found in the pages of the Bombay 
District Gazetteers, which contain accounts remarkable 
both for their fulness and accuracy. 

cope of A.t the time of issuing the first of the draft Monographs, 
lework. of ^vhich the complete series is now published in these 
volumes, I indicated that the tribes and castes recorded 

in the Census Tables of 1901, and numbering over 500, would 
be dealt with in three classes 

Class 1, being those containing one hundred thousand 
members, were to be described as fully as possible ; 

Class 2, being those between one hundred thousand 

and five thousand, were to be dealt with in less 

detail; 
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Class 3, being those under five thousand, were for the 
most part to be described merely by rearranging the 
materials on the lines of the Ethnographical 
questions. 

This scheme has been adhered to. The only im¬ 
portant departure from the general scheme outlined by me 
in 1903 at the time of publishing the first Monograph, dealing 
mth the Ahir, is the omission of the tribes and castes of 
Sind. This and the following volumes include only tribes 
and castes found in the Presidency Proper. 

In the course of revising existing materials for the caste 

accoimts a number of new caste divisions have been discovered, of th© 

both in connection with the groups inside which marriage 
is essential, and the smaller divisions inside which marriage 
is forbidden. These are referred to in this work respectively 
as endogamous and exogamous groups. They are of special 
interest as the interior structure of a caste is frequently 
valuable evidence of its origin. It has also been found 
that certain caste names are synonyms. Castes have 
in such cases been re-grouped. In connection with castes 
of converts from Hinduism to Isl4m, useful information 
has been obtained from the marriage registers of the Kdzis^ 
showing the cases in which intermarriage between such 
castes is allowed. Many Musalm4n castes adhere to the 
Hindu practise of endogamy. Among those Musalman 
castes which intermarry are found armourers, butchers, 
farriers, elephant-drivers, and similar occupational groups 
which are probably descendants of the camp followers of the 
Mughal armies. It is interesting to note that contact 
with the Muhammadan armies has left its influence in the 
greater freedom vath which intermarriage is allowed. 

The social prejudice which prevents members of many 
Muhammadan castes from marrying outside the caste is 
a relic of the previously existing Hindu custom, such castes 
being clearly traceable to a Hindu origin before conversion. 
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They are found chiefly in areas where Musalniaii rule has 
stimulated conversion, either by example, as in Bijapur, 
or by force as in north Kanara, once under the dominion 
of Hyder and Tipu. A great deal of new information 
has been obtained regarding the interesting Lingayat 
community, which is found to be based partly on religious 
and partly on caste distinctions. The late Dr. J. F. 
Fleet, C.I.E., supplied some valuable notes for this article, 
which forms the basis of a new account of I^ingayats contri¬ 
buted by the Superintendent to Dr. Hasting’s Dictionary 
of Religion. The special interest of the community lies 
in the fact that it exhibits the process by which a religious 
movement, starting with the abolition of caste distinctions, 
develops slowly into a community of which the most recent 
converts adhere strictly to the non-intermarrying caste 
distinctions of their Hindu ancestors. 


Tribe and 
caRbe 


The Survey has brought to light a great deal of new 
information regarding totemistic divisions in the Deccan and 
Southern Mar4tha Country. The identification of MarAtha 
guardians or devahs with Kanarese halis is an indication 
of a similarity of origin between certain castes and tribes of 
the Presidency which has not hitherto been suspected. 
The subject is one which will repay very careful study. 

Broadly speaking, the term tribe is used in these pages 
for a unit based on common descent as opposed to the 
term caste which is applied to a social unit founded on 
common occupation, common residence, common language 
or common political control. A social unit based on religion 
is described as a sect. 


Origin ^ great deal of time and research has been devoted 

ot caste* ^ 

to attempts to arrive at an explanation of the origin of 
caste. I do not propose in the course of this brief intro¬ 
duction to recapitulate the various theories that have 
been put forward by numerous scholars to explain the 
origin and continuance of caste in India. It may, however, 
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be remarked that, given the conditions which have pre¬ 
vailed in this country since the first Aryan invasion, a caste 
system involving the formation of a number of non-inter¬ 
marrying groups must from the first have been inevitable. 


From the dawn of history India has been subject 
invasion bv land and sea, and the invaders, who were them¬ 
selves very probably of mixed origin, have seldom refrained 
from intermarriage with the heterogeneous population 
already established in the country. In the Institutes 
of Manu we find an attempt to classify the resulting units 


of mixed descent under different names. The process 
of admixture of blood has continued to the present day. 
Probably its influence was especially marked during the 
series of post-Aryan invasions between the third century 
B. C. and the sixth century A. D. By this time Aryan, 


Dravidian, and mixed Aryo-Dravidian castes were numerous. 
Intermarriage ivith the invading tribes such as the Ahirs, 
Gujars and other Scythian units must have led to a great 
complexity of racial types, each naturally tending to preserve 
itself from further admixture of blood, by forming a marriage 
group excluded by the purer groups from intermarriage, 
and itself refusing to countenance unions with those who 
were members of groups regarded as inferior owing to greater 


impurity of blood. 

To the influence of race, in itself of great importance, 

would shortly be added the effect of varying occupations 
as the tribal units passed from the pastoral to the agricul¬ 
tural state, and from that to the practice of arts and handi¬ 
crafts. Thus true castes were formed ; but occupation 
would not ordinarily obliterate the racial distinctions 
already referred to. The occupational group would contain 
various ethnic groups remaining endogamou.s. In t us 
wav if we .-tait with the idea of descent, we can show the 
population in tribes divided into groups (castes) iollowing 
different occup.ations ; or, starting from the occupation, 
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we may show the caste including a number of different 
tribal groups. The Ahirs and Gujars, immigrant tribes 
of great importance, are now broken into many caste sections 
such as those found in the Shimpis, Sonars, Sutars, Cham- 
bhars, etc. We may therefore show Ahirs and Gujars with 
their occupational ^visions as forming part of the tribe, 
or the castes as a whole, with Ahir and Gujar as sub-castes. 
In both cases, the sub-divisions are the endogamous units. 

Tribe and caste, therefore, are different ways of looking 
at the same social groups, the tribe being the forerunner 
of the caste. Unfortunately, the question of the correct 
classification of such groups is further complicated by 
other influences besides those of descent and occupation. 
Of these the principal are religion and domicile. 

ReUgious The effect of religious movements, such as Jainism, 

iQflQ6QC0S« X* ^ 1 * Tl/ 1 • 

Lmgayatism, Islam and Cnnstiamty on social grouping is 
specially interesting. Jains, found almost entirely in GujarAt 
and Bombay City, usually form an endogamous division 
of the occupational caste, though dining with the Hindu 
element may be permissible. Lingayatism is more complex. 
Starting with a repudiation of caste distinctions, Lingayats 
have passed through several phases, the earlier converts 
coming in time to separate themselves from those who joined 
later; and ultimately, as in the case of Jains, Lingdyats 
merely form an endogamous division of the Hindu group 
from which they were converted. This development 
will be found treated at length in the article on Lingayats, 
Islam should not recognise caste ; but the practice varies. 
There are Muhammadan castes that marry with other 
castes of the same faith. There are many that will only 
marry wthin their own caste, though of course not with 
the Hindu members. Even Christianity has been a source 
of caste division in places ; for there are three caste divisions 
of Christians in Goanese territory, known as Brahman, 
Chardo and Sudra; and certain castes such as Bhandaris, 
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Kolis and Kunbis contain Christian sections that only marry 
within such sections. 

Most important in its effect on caste formation is 
influence of domicile and language. A portion of a caste language, 
separated by migration from its parent body tends to 
develop certain differences in customs, occupation or inter¬ 
ests. Owing to the common tendency to exaggerate the 
importance of such differences which is a specially Indian 
characteristic, marriage with the original body of the caste 
is frequently abandoned on account of these small differences. 

In the past, no doubt, the difficulty of communication 
accelerated this process. Marriages witli caste fellows 
separated by a lengthy and tedious journey from a remote 


section of the caste would tend to be of rare occurrence, 
and eventually be looked on as in some way contrary to 
caste practice, that is to say, as unlawful. The result 
can be traced in numerous cases where the sub-castes have 
a territorial name. A reference to the articles on Brahmans 
and Vanis will show how numerous local groups of this 
nature are in Gujarat. 

Mr. A. M. T. Jackson has drawn attention to the 
fact that a change of domicile on the part of a portion 
of a caste was peculiarly liable to create new sub-castes 
owing to the powers exercised by Hindu rulers over the 


caste organizations. As supreme authority, the king must 
decide questions of caste practice ; and he might well do 
so in such a way as to create local practices at variance 
with the custom of sections of the caste under another 
jurisdiction. Here again the proneness of the people to 
attach undue importance to small points of difference 
would lead to intermarriage being abandoned between the 
sections of the caste under different political control. This 
is no doubt a good instance of the effect of domicile on caste 
fission. Mr. Jackson’s theory will be found to derive 
much support from the close resemblance between the sub¬ 
divisions of the two leading castes in Gujarat, the Brahmans 
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and Vanis, which have many of the same territorial names, 
and from similar instances quoted in the following pages. 

In the Deccan, where in Hindu times political control 
was more uniform than in Gujarat, castes have retained 
a greater measure of cohesion. This has been preserved 
under Muhammadan rule, even though the Deccan was then 
divided between five, and subsequently three, kingdoms. 
These territories, unlike the early Gujarat States, were 
ruled by Muhammadan kings, who did not interfere in 
caste disputes. That Bijapur, Ahmednagar and Golconda 
have not given their names to caste divisions is not therefore 
evidence against the validity of Mr. Jacksons political 

theory. 

It will be gathered from the foregoing remarks that 
caste. caste is in reality a system of ' self-determination based on 
the habit of attaching more importance to the differences 
between social groups than to that which they have in common. 
Social union is fostered and maintained by attaching 
importance to all that human beings, whatever their race, 
occupation or domicile, may have in common with each 
other. Social cleavage is inevitable when an exaggerated 
importance is attached to differences of race, occupation 
or domicile between one group of individuals and another. 
The hai rier of religion may be expected to give rise to groups 
that will not intermarry, for it is based on fundamentals. 
But when to this is added an endless series of social fences 
erected on account of differences in origin, occupation 
or custom, it is inevitable that society should break into 
a number of self-contained elements to which there can scarcely 
be a limit. Too frequently the bar on inter-marriage and 
inter-dining, which is the essence of caste organization, 
is based on an assumed superiority of one group of individuals 
over another, so that, broadly speaking, the Indian caste 
system might be described as the most complete system 
of social exclusiveness that the world has ever witnessed. A 
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common sentiment of Indian nationality might provide in time 
a sufficient motive for pulling down caste barriei's. Butin 
India habits and customs, readily formed, are adhei’ed to with 
great tenacity. An inter-caste marriage law. now under 
discussion, does not promise to achieve any great measure of 
success. Recently inter-marriages have been recorded 
between endogamotis castes such as Deshastli and Chitpavan 
Brahmans. These, however, are exceptional; and there 
is no present indication that caste barriers on inter-dining 
and mter-marnage are likely to be rapidly removed. 

The Survey, therefore, has had to deal with a number «> t Survey 
groups which cannot accurately be described as being racial. 
occupational, sectarian or geographical though one or more 
of these influences has produced the group in each case. 

It is almost impossible in such circumstances to avoitl cross¬ 
divisions when drawing up a list of caste units, particularlv 
in the case of Lingayats. The aim of tlie Survey has been 
to show in each case the groups that form endogaiuous 
units, combined for convenience of description under the 
heading of a major group whicli must in some cases be 
religious, e.g,, Lingayats, sometimes occupational, c.g.. 

Vanis, and in rarer instances tribal, as for instance Bhils, 

Kolis, Kathis, etc. 

Itisof intere.st to note that when, owing to the influence ca.u- u, 
of the four main causes of caste evolution already describ«‘(l 
a group divides into sub-castes the process occasionally 
has two distinct stages. To commence with, a group 
that formerly allowed inter-marriage freely between all 
its members develops a section that for j-acial. function;! 1 
or similar reasons hold itself superior in .status to the rest of 
the group. This is shown by the former declining to allow 
their daughters to marry the sons of the other ca.ste niemljers. 
but accepting brides for their own .sons from the main bodv 
of the caste. In the Punjab a great many castes are tlins 
related to each other to the present day, and completely 
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endogamous castes are of rare occurrence. In the Bombay 
Presidency the practice is less common; but it is found 
among Rajputs, Marathas, Lingayats and even among the 
lowest castes. Marathas, who were once one with Kunbis, 
will still marry Kunbi girls in some parts of the Presidency. 
Lingayat Panchamsalis are divided into Jangams and Banjigs, 
of which the former vnW marry the daughters of the latter 
after a process of initiation, though in no circumstances 
would they allow their own daughters to marry Banjigs. 
Two such groups, of which the lower is known technically as 
hypergamous, will usually tend to develop into completely 
separate castes in course of time. The marriage of girls 
from the lower section is abandoned as soon as the breach 
between the social status of the two sections is sufficiently 
wide. In the writer’s experience, one of the lowest castes 
of the Presidency, the Mahars, developed an embryo new 
caste recently in this way, owing to a number of Mahars 
having learnt to drive motor vehicles. The added wealth 
and prestige that this occupation brought with it showed 
itself in a “ Driver section, which was disinclined to continue 
free inter-marriage .with the caste as a whole. It only 
requires tifne in such circumstances for the caste to develop 
a completely endogamous ‘"Driver” division. 


Primitive 

and 

foreign 

elements 

in Bombay 

castes. 


In the course of the work of the Survey, it has been 
possible to accumulate some interesting facts bearing on the 
extent to which primitive, i.e,, pre-Aryan as well as foreign or 
immigrant elements can be traced in the castes of the Presi¬ 
dency excluding Sind. The result of investigations in the 
southern portion of the Presidency, where castes are clearly, 
organized on primitive lines, has brought to light a regular 
system of totemistic divisions of special interest and signifi¬ 
cance. These divisions are known locally as balis and are 
named after animals such as the elk, the hog deer, the 
elephant, the monkey, the tortoise, certain fish, and trees 
or plants, such as the banyan, pipal, screw pine, plantain, etc. 
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There is a division named after the white ant’s nest. These 
balu are exogamous, and display the usual totemistic features, 
i.e., members worship the tree, plant, animal or other object, 
giving it-s name to the bah, on special occasions such as 
marriage or the occiipation of a new house. They will 
not cut or injure it in any way, and in no circumstances 
may those who have a common bali be allowed to inter¬ 
marry. Children appear originally to have inherited the 
mother s totem, l^ater this sytem has been modified into 
one of tracing the totem through the male parent. 

Further north in the Presidency we find that many 
castes show traces of having originally possessed a similar 
organization. There is a remarkable resemblance traceable 
between the guardians or devaks of the IMaratha castes in 
the Deccan and the halts of North Kanara. The same 
trees as. for instance, the ttdgchani'pa (Mesua ferrea) and 
screw pine (Pandanus odoratissimus) are found as devaks 
and as balis. In the article on Marathas information will be 
found regarding these devaks. Being regularly worshipped, 
carefully preserved, and governing inter-marriages, they 
appear to possess the leading characteristics of totems. It 
is reasonable to assume that the devak with its suggestive 
resemblance to the halt is strong evidence of the primitive 
origin of at least an important element in the castes in which 
it is found. From this assumption very interesting lesults 
may follow. It is not possible within the limits of this 
brief sxirvey to develop the argument to its logical coji- 
clusion;but clearly Marathas contain a much stronger 
pre-Aiyan clemoit than has hithcj'to been su])}n)sed. 


We are on more difficult ground when wo endeavour to 
trace the remains of foreign elements in tin* c;u^te formations 
of the. Piesideiicy. The late Sir James ('amj)b(‘il attached 
much importance to the survival of the names ni ))ost-Aiyan 


invading tribes such as Yavans, Parthiajis. 
and Yadavs. or of the early ruling Indian 


Ahirs, (j'ujars 

dynasties, c./y., 
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Maiirya. Kadamba, Chalukhya, among the castes of the 
Presidency. It has been seen that Ahir and Gujar divisions 
are still found in many castes. Mauiya, Kadamba and 
Chalukhya survive in the form of surnames, i.e.. More, 
Kadam and Cholke, among Marathas, Kunbis, Mahars and 
Kolis. But it is unsafe to attach much significance to names 
in India. They probably bear little more signification 
than the term Shivajis which was formerly applied by 
the English to numerous castes enlisted under the banner 
of the Maratha hero, that is to say, they indicate subservience 
to a common leader or dynasty, but do not connote common 
descent. The Ahir and Gujar elements stand on a somewhat 
different footing to the surnames ; but it is impossible at the 
present day to arrive at the exact relation which such 
sub-castes bear to the original Ahir and Gujar tribes. The 
subject has been very ably treated by D. R. Bhandarkar 
in his study of the foreign elements in Hindu society, where 
both Kagar Brahman and Sisode Rajput have been shown 
to have been Gujars originally. It is certain that inter¬ 
marriage with local elements has largely obscmed the extent 
to which Ahir and Gujar have contributed to modern caste 
formations, even in cases where the name survives. 

The general impression conveyed by the Survey 
is that the original foreign element in many of the castes 
has been greatly obscured by inter-marriage with the indi- 
pnous population. Even the Parsis, the most exclusive of 
immigrant castes, have admittedly mixed with the jungle 
tribes of Crujarat and the issue, until recently, has been 
adrnitted to the Parsi community. Ultimately we may 
per aps be piepared to the conclusion that the tribes and 
castes of the Presidency have far more in common as regards 
their origin than has hitherto been admitted. 

unS*"' r y^irvey contain much evidence in support 

of this contention. There is scarcely a caste that is not found 

to possess a section known as Akaramashe, Bande, Shinde, 
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Dasa, Kale, etc., signifying that there has been irregular 
union either with women of a lower caste or with men of a 
higher one. The institutes of Manu allow seven generations 
of marriage within the caste to restore the full status to the 
issue of such a union. The evidence available tends to 
show that a much less drastic test was imposed in recent 
times. The Abyssinian Angria married a Maratha girl; 
and histoiy equally records instances of Koli chieftains who 
have been allowed a similar privilege, the children being 
doubtless classed as Marathas in both instances. For 
many 3 ’ears Maratha Kunbi women have served in Braliman 
houses in the Konkan, the issue being classed as Shinde 
under Marathas. 


A good deal of space is devoted under each of the caste Birth, 
heads to a description of birth, marriage, death and other 
important social ceremonies. The conclusions to be ^rawn 
from a comparison of these ceremonies must await the 
results of a detailed study. There are certain special 
ceremonies derived from Dravidian castes in Southern 
India which tend to occur in the Deccan and thus suggest 
some connection with non-Aryan elements. Until recently 
the social status of a caste has been greatly affected by the 
prevalence of infant or adult marriages, and the existence 
or prohibition of widow re-marriage. It is of interest to 
note that, while low-castes have been endeavouring to raise 
their social status by introducing child marriages and 
abandoning the marriage of widows, a reform movement 
among the highest castes is aimiiig at a return to adult 
marriaf^e and the re-marriage of widows. 'The develo})ment 
is one that may liave far-reaching effects in the near future. 


A number of reports have borne witness to the preva- 1 ,,.,. 
lence, among certain wild tribes and low-castes, of tiie practice 
of marriage with trees. The occasion selected is when 
a bachelor desires to marry a widow. In this case tin* 
unmarried partner first goes throngii tlie ceremony witli 


tna I riai’i 
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one of the totem trees, e.g., the sliawi Prosopis spicigera 

or rui Calotropis gigaatea/^* The tree is then cut down 

and destroyed. It seems probable that the tree bride is 

intended to form a spirit companion to the widow’s first 

partner, who might, if not so satisfied, devote an unwelcome 

amount of attention to the re-married couple. This curious 

custom is in vogue in all parts of the Presidency. It is not 

to be confused with the ceremony known as Ark-vivdlia^ ^.e., 

marriage Avith a rid bush, prescribed in the Sacred Books 

for Hindus who lose two wives, before they marry a third 

time. Most probably the primitive custom gave rise to the 

Hindu rite, which is restricted to special cases of marriages 

with third wives; but the original ceremony is clearly 

a spirit-scaring rite designed to protect a bachelor who 
marries a widow. 


Anthropc 

metrical 

opera¬ 

tions. 


In the early days of the Survey a trained operator 
was employed for a short time, under the direction of the 
late Sir Herbert Risley, in taking anthropometrical records 
of some of the leading caste types in Bombay. The number 
selected for measurement in the case of each caste was very 
small, and this in itself would render it desirable to view 
the results with caution. As they stand in their published 
form, they exhibit such an unexpected jumble of castes 
and tubes, whether placed by cephalic measurement or 
nasa index, that it is impossible to deduce from them 
^nc usions of value. Risley was at one time inclined to 
the view that measurements recorded among the Marathas 
a or e evidence of their Scythic origin. He based this 
^nc usion on the discovery of broad-headed people in the 
Deccan, But measurements which bring together the 
Brahman and the Mahar require a great deal of collateral 
ence rom reliable sources before they can safely be 
as the basis of a Jiheory of racial origin. A reference 

which .sho,v3 thatll' represent to a different village to the brideg 

section. represents a woman selected simiUrlv 


—p,, — —-^room s 

tselceted similarly from another exogamous 
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to Risley tables^'^ will show the Bombay castes or which 
measurements were taken grouped in the following order:— 


A, — Bf/ Cep/ialtc hider, 

1. Deshasth Brahman. 

2. ]\Iahar. 

3. Chitpavan Brahman. 

4. Kunbi. 

5. Koli. 

<). Maratlna. 

7. Shenvi Brahman. 

8. Vania. 

9. Nagar Brahman. 

10. Prabhu. 


B.—By Nasal Index, 

1. Deshasth Brahman. 

2. Nagar Brahman. 

3. Shenvi Brahman. 

4. Vania. 

5. Prabhu. 

(i. Koli. 

7. Chitpavan Brahman. 

8. Kunbi. 

9. Deshasth Brahman 

10. Maratha. 

11. Mahar. 


It will be seen that in the fii'st of these groups a low 
cephalic index is shared by the Mahar. one of the lowest 
castes of the Presidency, with the Deshasth and (’hitpavan 
Brahmans. This is at least disconcerting. The Mahar 
would not be expected in such strange company. Again, 
in the case of the nasal index, to which Risley at one time 
attached so miich importance as t(t hazard the theory 
that a man’s social status would be found to vary in inverse 
ratio to the mean relative width of his nose, we find the lead 
rightly taken by three Biahrnan castes, which are followed 
by Vani and Prabhu. After that, the classification is very 
suspicious. The Koli is found above the ('hitjiavan Ibahinnn ; 
thelMaratha Kunbi above the Desliasth Brahman : and both 
of these are higher in the scah* than the Maratlia. Ft 
impossible from the known facts to find any satisfactory 
explanation of these two lists of pi-ecedence. M a bars and 
Kolis must be as typical representative.s of the early types in 
the Presidency as can well be found. Vet tli("<c niejsin ements 

4 

frive them a place close to the Brahmans, and even abcve 
the Deshasth. The Maratha is found bel-jw the Koli and 

(1) Vide l b-; People oHiiiiia—Apptmbx 1\’ 
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the Mahar in cephalic measurement, and placed below the 
Koli by nasal index. His history and social position 
would lead to the expectation that the position should be 
reversed. Unfortunately, it has not been found possible, 
owing to the withdrawal of financial support from the Survey, 
to pursue these enquiries and test the recorded data by 
making additional measurements for each selected caste, 
or by measuring other typical castes not included in the scope 
of E-isley's observations. This might have thrown some 
further light on the very curious results already recorded. 
If any theory at all is to be based on the Risley tables 
it would seem to be that the tribes and castes of the Bombay 
Presidency are much more closely connected, racially, 
from the highest to the lowest, than history, tradition, 
customs and appearance have hitherto led us to suppose. 


It is my intention on some future occasion to deal 
in a separate work with the full results of the Ethnographical 
Survey. Within the limits of an introductory note space can 
be found only for a few points of special interest; and these 
have necessarily been very summarily treated. To illustrate 
the difficulties in which the classification of the people of 
the Presidency by tribe and caste is involved T will describe 


briefly a few typical groups representing important units of the 
population:—Vanis, Marathas, Tjingayats, Bhils and Kolis. 

The Vaui, Banya or Banjig is a trader corresponding 

to the Vaishya of the fourfold classification of Manii. As 

Vaishyas they claim a twice-born status: but liere their 

common interest ceases, for they are divided into a large 

number of groups that will not intermarry. Of these 

in Gujarat, the following divisions are common to Brahman 
and Vani :— 


1. Agarval. 

2. Desaval. 

3. Gujar. 

4. Harsola, 


5. Jharola. 
fi. Khadayata. 

7. Kapol. 

8. Mevada. 
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9. Modh. 

10. N^gar 

11. JSandora. 

12. Osval. 

13. Paliv&l. 


14. Porv4d. 

15. Shrim41i. 

16. Sorathia. 

17. Vayada. 


These being mainly geographical in origin, tend to bear out 
Mr. Jackson’s theory of caste fission to which reference 
has already been made. These numerous groups contain 
Jain and Hindu divisions, known as Shravah and Meshriy 
that will not intermarry. They have also divisions known 
as Visa (20), Dasa (10)/Panch (5), Adhich (2J), representing 
an increasing admixture of some lower element. 


In the Deccan the Vani caste is more homogeneous, 
only a few divisions being found, owing no doubt to the 
fact that political control has been more uniform in that 

area than in Gujarat. 

Further South, the Vani is known as a Banjig, and is 
generally a Lingayat. As such, he will not marry with 

Hindu or Jain Vanis. 


Mar4th4s are the chief unit in the Deccan and Konkan, Mardthr 
probably deriving their name from Maharashtra, i.e., the 
Deccan, and representing a tribe with some Northern 
elements but largely aboriginal. There is probably no 
substantial diflcrence in origin between the landholding 
and warrior section, i.e., Marathas Proper, the cultivators, 
i.e., Maratha Kunbis. and the numerous local occupational 
caster such as Maratha Vanis, Sonars. Sutars. Parits, etc. 
Intermarriage is not oidijiarily alh-wcd between these 
groups, although, in remote parts. Marathas Proper uiH 
take girls in marriage from the Kunhi or Kulvadi caste. 

They will not marry their girls to hoys ot the Kulvadi 
caste. The Kunbi. again, is at times recruited from the 

Koli who settles down to agridilturc and acquires a “ Kunbi'’ 

or cultivator status. The ri.se of the Maratha power in 
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the seventeenth century induced the fighting classes (land¬ 
holders) to claim for themselves Kshatr'ya rant, and to 
discourage widow remarriage. It is chiefly on this ground 
that they claim to be superior to the Kunbis. But by 
descent the Maratha appears to be one with the Maratha 
Kunbi and certain other occupational castes in the Deccan. 

Liagiyat-a. Lingayats are a rehgious body dating from the eleventh 
century, when they separated from the Hindu fold by 
denying the authority of the Brahman, rejecting the scrip¬ 
tures, and abandoning Hindu ceremonies and pilgrimages. 
Largely recruited from Jain traders or Banjigs, these with 
their priests, known as Jangams, formed originally one 
body ignoring caste distinctions. Later converts, however, 
were in course of time relegated to an inferior social status 
thus giving rise to endogamous groups resembling the 
ordinary Hindu caste in exclusiveness, though adopting 
the special religious rites of Lingayatism. Hindus and 
Lingayats do not intermarry, even if they have a common* 
caste name and occupation. The original rejection of caste 
distinctions has thus, it will be seen, given place to the 
formation of castes containing Lingayats bearing the same 
relation to Hindus in such castes as the Jains in the Vani 
divisions of Gujarat bear to the Hindu members. 


Bhik and 
ivolis. 


Bhils and Kolis are aboriginal tribes which probably 
do not differ at all in origin. They are doubtless the former 
inliabitants of the greater part of the Presidency, now 

w' or jungle tracts of country. The 
cjmumm bond between Bhils is one of descent, as is the case 
with ivolis. Changes of occn2:>iJtion and a certain admixture 
of (>ieign blood has led to the formation of a number of 
( i\ hi each case. Among Kolis we find divisions 

\Mtli the names of Aliir, Bhil, Dhangar and Maratha. 

with Maratlia names are found among 
tho Bliils. Other primitive tribes besides Kolis, such as 
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Berads, have Bhil divisions. It has been seen that the 
Koli, by taking to cultivation, may rise to the position 
of a Maratha Kunbi. For the most part Bhils and Kolis 
remain good examples of purely tribal stocks. Inter¬ 
marriage with inferior Rajputs has in places produced 
mixed castes from both sources. 


During the progress of the Survey the Superintendent Ca^te dis- 
has automatically become a tribunal for settling disputes 
regarding caste precedence. The circulation of the draft 
monographs ledtothe formulation of claims such, lor instance, 
as those of Panchals to be classed as Vishva Brahmans, 
of Sonars to be described as Daivadnya Brahmans, and of 
Vadvals to be admitted to rank as Pnnchkalshis. or Somvaiu 
shi Kshatriyas. Interesting documents have been produced 
bearing on these di.s])uted points. iManbliavs have been 
proved to be entirely distinct from the degraded caste of .Alaugs 
with which they were formerly supposed to be connected."' 

The Savashe Brahmans liave established their appeal 
against their former classification as degraded Desliastli 

O O 

Brahmans and have been reclassed as Sahavasi Brahmans. 

If in the decisions arrived at on these and similar points, 
the Superintendent's views fail to meet witli general accept¬ 
ance, it may at least be agreed in support of them tliat the 
evidence on both sides lias been very carefully examined 
in arriving at these rc.sults. 


Tn conclusion, T would express my grateful acknowledg¬ 
ments to Bai Bahadur B. A. Uupte, Ml'. I). It. Bhandark.ir, 
Hao Bahadur lb C. Artal, Shams-ul-ulma Dr. .1. T. Modi, 
:\lr. K. (b Pandit. Iblo Jbdi'ulm- P. ib 
Mr. i'f. K. ^l(*ht:i and Mr. J. A. Scdd.uita for ihr vahiablr 
assistance tlicv have rendered iii (■•nnjuliiig in.niy n] tin* 
diafi monographs which iorm tlie ba>is ol tin.-' waak. 


Ai Iviicw 
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Mr. P. J. Mead, C.I.E., I.C.S., has at intervals held 
temporary charge of the Survey, and, assisted by Mr. L. J. 
Sedgwick, I.C.S., has directed the work of compilation 
recently during my absence in England on duty. I have also 
received useful materials from Mr. 0. Rothfeld, I.C.S., 
and the Reverend A. Wilkie Brown. 

A special tribute is due to Mr. G. M. Kalelkar, who has 
been my Assistant in the work of the Survey since its 
commencement, and has carried out the heavy task of 
drafting caste articles with commendable skill and energy. 


June 30, 1920. 


R. E. E. 



TRIBES AND CASTES OF BOMBAY. 


ABDALL —Seo under Minor Musalman Castes. 
ABHUVANKAR. —A sub-division of Udambar Brahmans. 


—A sub-division of Mahars. 

ABOTI. —A sub-division of Shrimali Brahmans. 
ACHARl. —A synonym for Lohar. 

ACHARYA.— A sub-division of Audich Brahmans. 
ACHYUTPANTHI. —A synonym for Manbhav. 
ADALJA. —A sub-division of Modh Vanias. 
ADHAPRABHU.— A sub-division of Malis. 
ADHASHETI. —A sub-division of Malis. 
ADIBANJIG.— A sub-division of Lingayate. 

ADIVI. —A sub-division of Koravas. 
ADIVICHANCHER.— A synonym for Pardhi. 

/VDVI.—A sub-division of Gollas. 

AGARSINDHVAL.— A sub-dhdsion of Brahmans. 
AGARVAL.— A sub-division of Brahmans and Vanias. 


AGARYA. —A sub-division of Vanias. 


AGASAS or Madiwals are washermen, numbering 25,225 (1001), 
including 13,099 males and 12,127 females. They are found lu all 
the Kanarese speaking districts and States of the Southern Maratha 
Country. An alternative form of a^asa is asaga, which seems to be 
the earlier of the two.“^ The termsa(;ai’a and madiwdl mean waslier- 
man, and are the Kanarese equivalents of dJwhi and faril. It is 
thus clear that some confusion is likely to arise in recording the 
numbers at a census, as in the case of other castes bearing a purely 
occupational name. In Kanarese districts dhobis and jmnts m:xy 


Name atiel 
ori^uMu. 


(1) Vida Buchanan’s Mysore, 1, P. 337. 
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be described as agasas, and where Marathi is the common language 
an agasa may be entered as a dhobi or parit. But, in the mass, 
all Kanarese speaking washermen would be described as Agasas. 
With this caution the figures quoted above may be accepted as 
fairly correct. The origin of the term agasa is unknown. Madiwdl 
is derived from modi clean, and indicates the occupation of 
the caste. 


Like the Agasas of Mysore, the Agasas in the south of the Bombay 
Presidency profess to have a common ancestor Viraghate Madiwal 
Eshvaram. They also have a tradition that they came into the 
Southern Maratha Country from the south in the reign of a 
Chola king. 


Agasas have two endogamous divisions, Hindu and Lingayat, 
of nearly equal strength. In 1901 the returns showed 

Hindus .. 13,455 

Lingayats .. 11,771 

These divisions neither eat together nor intermarry. The caste is 
very largely represented inJVIysore, 90,962 (1901). The Agasas are 
divided into exogamous sections known as bedagus, of which the 
following are examples: Ambarakul, Adbhigotraja, Bhoupama, 
Dhautambar, Halagraha, Padata, Rajaka, Rajenami, Romapitra, 
Telugu, Variduvali. 

A member of the caste may marry his father’s sister’s or 
motlier s brother s daughter. A man may marry two sisters, and 
two brothers nmy marry two sisters. Polygamy is allowed and 
])ractised, but polyandry is unknown. Girls are married after ten, 
bovs after eighteen. Sexual license before marriage is not tolerated. 
Girls committing sexual indiscretions arc excommunicated. 


Among Hindu Agasas the offer of marriage comes from the boy’s 
father, who has to pay a tern or bride-price to the girl’s father. Tlio 
c a\ or the marriage is fixed by a Brahman, who conducts the service, 
ihe I or the settlement of the marriage is first celebrated, 

in V inch sugar is distributed amongst relation.^ and friend.s. Simant^ 
yn/ju/i Is t n reception of the bridegroom in a temple or beyond the 
vihage houndary. The Unkharat is a dinner of sweet dishes to the 
boy s party. The binding portion is the throwing of sacred grains 

of nee over the hnde and bridegroom, and the fastening of a lucky 
necklace round the bride’s neck. 
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The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow may marry 
her father’s sister’s or mother’s brother’s son. She cannot marry 
her mother’s sister’s son or a member of her late husband’s section. 

A widow remarriage can be celebrated on any auspicious day. 

It is conducted by a Jangam. The ceremony is extremely simple. 

The pair put on new clothes, the lucky necklace is fastened to the 
girl’s neck, and the couple then retire for the night. Should a 
bachelor desire to marry a widow, he is lirst married to a sharni bush 
(Prosopis spicigera). 

Divorce is allowed with the sanction of relations and the caste 
panch, if the husband and wife do not agree or the wife’s conduct is 
bad. A divorced woman is allowed to marry again by the widow 
remarriage form, if the cause of divorce be not adultery on her part. 

A woman taken in adultery witli a member of a higher caste can 
remain in the caste by paying a fine or giving a dinner to the caste 
people. If the offence is committed with a member of a lower caste 
she is excommunicated. 

The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance and follow both Religion, 
the Hindu and Lingdyat religions. The chief objects of their wor¬ 
ship are Shiva, Kedarling, Sidhai, Yellamma, Bhavani and Maruti. 

They observe all the Hindu holidays, and make pilgrimages to 
Ookarn, Dharmasthal in south Kanara, Tirupati in north Arcot and 
Saundatti in Belgaum. On holidays and auspicious days goats and 
fowls are offered to minor gods, which are eaten by the offerers them¬ 
selves. Images of deceased ancestors are made and installed 
within a month after death. They are \vt)rshipped with otferings 
of cooked food and articles of dress. The Musalman saints are 
venerated. Their spiritual guide is the head of the Smart itioiiasti-ry 
at Shringori. In Kanara, their priests are the Havik Bnihmans. 

In other places the local Brahmans officiate at their C(Temoni(‘s. 

The death and widow remarriage ceremonies are conducted by 
Jangams. 

Those who can afford it burn the dead, others biirv. Their 

I • ' * 4 ' n inouios. 

(loath coreiuonies resonihle ♦ nose* of tin* l^inj^ayat A^asas. 

The mahdiaija is [lerformed on the corresponding d<‘ath (lay in 
the dark InUf of BhdOmpinl for the propitiation of the deceased 

ancestors. 

The Hindu Atrasas wasli the clothes of (’hristians, Miisalnuin.s upa 

. tlOll. 

and all Hindus except the impure castes. 
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They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls and fish, and drink 
liquor. They rank below the cultivating classes and above the impure 
castes. 


LINGAYAT AGASAS are found all over the Kamdtak, the 
Southern Maratha Country, and the Satara and Kanara districts. 
They claim to belong to the Samudragoira. The restrictions on 
intermarriage are the same as amongst other Lingayats. Girls 
are married before they come of age, boys at any age. Polygamy is 
allowed and practised, but polyandry is unknown. The offer of 
Marriage marriage comes from the boy’s father, who has to pay a bride-price 
to the girl’s father. The day for the marriage is fixed by a 
Jangam in consultation with a 
is conducted by the Jangam only. The ceremonies are as 
follows:— 


joshi (astrologer). The service 


Bdshtagikdrya .—The boy’s party go to the girl’s house where 
leading members of the caste are assembled. The girl is bathed 
and dressed in new clothes presented by the boy’s father. She is 
then made to bow to the house god. sugar and pan supdri is distributed, 
and money presents are made to the Jangam by both parties. 
A feast to the party assembled ends the ceremony. 

Yaduragollona .—The girl’s party receives the boy’s party 
outside the village boundary and bring them in the village in procession. 
This is followed by Ttukhavat^ which consists of a feast of sweetmeats 
given to the whole party. 

On the next day the boy and the girl are rubbed with oil and 
bathed, turmeric paste and red powder are applied to their persons, 
and they are dressed in rich clothes and ornaments. The boy is then 
brought in procession to the girl’s house. He is taken into the 

marriage booth, marriage coronets are fastened on his head and the 

girl s head, they are seated face to face on low wooden stools placed 
on a square formed of grains, marriage verses are repeated, and 
grains of rice are thrown on their heads. Next, the boy’s mother 
fastens a lucky necklace round the girl’s neck and they are made to 
bow before the house gods, thus ending the ceremony. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted wdth the restriction that 
a bachelor is not allowed to marry a widow. The ceremony is con¬ 
ducted by a Jangam who places the widow, dressed in a white robe, 
on the left of her new husband. The hems of their garments are then 
joined and they bow to the household gods. Divorce is allowed if 
the husband and wife do not agree, or the wife’s conduct is bexi. 
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A divorced woman is not allowed to remarry. A woman taken in 
adultery with a member of a higher caste can remain in the caste by 
paying a fine or giving a dinner to the caste people. If the offence 
is committed with a member of a lower caste, she is excommunicated. 

The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance. 

Lingayat Agasas are non-Panchamsali Lingayats without the Keligion. 
ashtavarna rites. Their family deities are Virbhadra and Parvati. 

They worship Shiva and Basava and some of the minor Hindu gods. 

The trees and animals held sacred by the Hindus are worshipped. 

Images or lings are installed in the name of the deceased ancestors 
and worshipped w’ith offerings of daily articles of food. When an 
epidemic breaks out, w'ooden images of the goddesses Durgavva 
and Mariavva are made and worshipped. Lingayat Agasas observe 
almost all the Hindu holidays and make pilgrimages to Gokarn, 

Yadur, Keddrling, Khidranpur, etc. 

The dead are buried. Those dying of w’hite leprosy are burnt Death 
as, if buried, they are supposed to prevent the rain falling. On the 
third or fifth day after death the castemen are feasted. No ceremonies 
are performed for the propitiation of the deceased ancestors. 

These Agasas are the hereditary w’ashermen of the Lingayat Ocmpn- 
community. They w’ash the clothes of the Lingayats only, 
though they should have no objection according to the tenets of 
their religion to w^ash the clothes of other people, even of the most 
degraded classes. Some of them hold land under the Rayatvdri and 
Bhdgdari system. Some arc day labourers and are paid either in 
cash or in corn. 

They neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. 

AGASA. —A sub-division of Lamanis. 

AGERS or saltmakers (from agar a salt-pan), numbering 
2,407 (1901), including 1.229 males and 1,178 females, are, with the 
exception of a few emigrants, found only in the Kanara District. 

There are no cndogamous divisions of the caste. 

The caste has six exogamous sections or balis known as— 

1. Ajjana bali .. Agga = fruit of tlm ekke tree 

(Antiaris toxicaria). 

2. Ane bali . . Ane = elephant. 

3. Kadvina bali . . Kadave = efk. 

4. Dyavan bali .. Dyava = tortoise. 

5. Shirin bali .. Shire = Gnanodrop.si.s j^entaphylla. 

G. Gurvin bali .. Guruva — a prickly plant. 


tion. 


Vofxl. 


Name air 
origin. 


Exoga- 
inou4 
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Those who belong to the second or elephant division worship the 
elephant, and do not wear ivory ornaments. The elk or sdmbat 
group will not kill the sdmbar or eat its flesh. The tortoise bali do 
not eat the tortoise. The tree and plant giving their names to the 
remaining divisions are never cut or injured by members of these 
divisions. It is to be inferred from this very complete system of 
totem sections that the Agers are a caste of pure Dravidian origin. 
The hall is traced, in their case, througli males, both for males and 
females, and to this extent differs from the more primitive bali that 
is traceable through females, of which instances are numerous in 
North Kanara. 


Marriages are prohibited in the same bali. A man may marry 
his maternal uncle’s daughter. He is not allowed to marry his father's 
sister’s or mother’s brother's daughter. He may marry two sisters. 
Brothers nuiy marry sisters. The caste head-quarters are at Ankola. 
Outsiders are not admitted into tliis caste. Girls are married from 
the age of six to eleven, and boys from six to twenty-five. Polygamy 
is permitted, but polyandry is unknown. The negotiations for a 
marriage are commenced by the bov's father. When a match is 
settled, the boy’s father treats the company present to a rupee’s 
worth of toddy. He has to pay to tlie girl hcmitUvru, i.c., a bridal 
])ortiou of lls. 4. Tlie marriage cerenn>nies last four days. On the 
first day the boy's parents go to the girl's fatlier's house and treat 
the girl s party to a dinner of riee and eoeoanut juice. On the second 
day tlie marriage takes place. On the tliird day the bridegroom 
takes his bride to his hou.se and a feast is given by his father. The 
festivities end on the fourth day with a feast by the girl's father. 
The binding portion of the ceremonv consists in throwing sacred 
grains of rice on tlie bride and bridegroom. 

The reniiirriage of widows is permitted. A widow may marry 
her late husliaitd s younger brotlier, but not the elder. With this 
exception, she cannot marry a member of her late husband's ball. 
A ^\^dows marriage is always celebrated at night during only one 
month of the year, ri:.. Ironi the lull-moon day of Bhddrapad to the 
full-moon day of .ts'ln'in. Only a budhrant of the caste is present 
on tlie occasion. 'I’iie ceremony consists in presenting to the widow 
I>) her new husband a robe, a nose-ring, and a sum of annas five. 

1 ho w idow has to jin v (o her late husband's relations the sum of lis. 4 
reci‘i\ed Itv iier at the time of her first marriage. A bachelor is not 
allowed to marry a widow. 
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A husband may divorce bis wife on account of her misconduct, 

A divorced woman is not allowed to marry again during the life-time 
of her husband. A peculiar custom of the caste is, that if a divorced 
woman begets a child, not only is she not excommunicated, but 
the child is recognized as her husband’s legitimate offspring, 
and he is made to perform its birth ceremonies. If the father of the 
child is found, he is made to pay a fine of one or two rupees to the caste, 
which is spent on drinking toddy. If an unmarried widow begets 
a child, she and her child are allowed to remain in the caste on the 
widow’s paying to the guru of the caste a fine of not less thanRs. 12, 
and an equal amount to the caste. 

The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance. They are Hindus, Religion, 
and like most Kanara castes chiefly worship Vishnu and his incar¬ 
nations. Their family god is Venkatrama of Tirupati. They also 
worship Murkunddev, Sannahossadev, Hulidev (tiger god) and other 
village gods and goddesses, represented by stones and white anthills. 

They have much faith in soothsaying, witchcraft, and in the 
powers of the spirits of the dead. They have no images in their 
houses. They go on pilgrimage to Tirupati, and occasionally to 
Gokarn during the Shicrdtra holidays. They observe almost all 
the Hindu holidays. Every year on a day in April-May, before the 
monsoon sets in, offerings of goats and cocks are made to the gods. 

The heads of the offerings are given to the officiating priests, who 
are Kumbhars, a portion being distributed among the village officials, 
and what remains is eaten by the offerers. Similar offerings are also 
made once a year to Mariamma, or the cholera goddess. The first 
of these offerings is known as gadidvdri and the second as maridtdri. 

They are made by most of the lower castes of Kanara—the first 
to propitiate the god presiding over the rains in the hope of plentiful 
showers, the second to propitiate the cholera goddess. The caste 
do not employ Brahmans for ceremonial and religious purposes. 

All their ceremonies are conducted by the hudhvants, or headmen of 
their caste. The dead are either burnt or buried with their head to Death 
the north. About two pounds of rice grains and a pice are buried 
with the corpse. On every new-moon day and holiday cooked rice 
and fish placed on a plantain leaf are offered to the crows for the 
propitiation of the dead. They do not perform the shrdddha. 

Their hereditary calling is making salt, and they^ also work Occupa- 
as field labourers. They make palm-leaf unibrol!as, which are used 
in Kanara throughout the year. Like the Buttals and other field 
labourers, they are generally indebted to land-owners and work off 
loans by serving on very low wages. 

3 
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They eat the flesh of goats, hogs, fowls, rats, and fish. They 
drink toddy to excess. They eat at the hands of all castes except 
Mahars, Chamgars, Lingayats, Jains and Halleers. No caste eats 
with them. They rank below the cultivating classes and above the 
impure castes. 

AGHORI.-A sect of Shiva worshippers. 

AGLE. —A synonym for Agri. 

AGRIS, also known as Agle and Kharpatil, numbered 211,176 at 
the Census of 1901. They are principally found in Thana (83,733), 
Kolaba (113,115) and the State of Janjira (9,617). 

There are no exogamous sub-divisions above families having 
the same surname and observing common mourning. The following 
is a list of such families, huh or gotras :— 


(1) Bhoir. 

(29) Joshi. 

(2) Chaudhari. 

(30) Mobile. 

(3) Chavan. 

(31) Kharik. 

(4) Gharat. 

(32) Dasalke. 

(5) Gulvi. 

(33) Khambalkar. 

(6) Jadhav, 

(34) Kasai. 

(7) Keni. 

(35) Bhamber. 

(8) Mali. 

(36) Dhumala. 

(9) Mahatre. 

(37) Pangdi. 

(10) Mandre. 

(38) Kokdti. 

(11) More. 

(39) Danki. 

(12) Mukul. 

(40) Gavil. 

(13) Navarye. 

(41) Shivasi. 

(14) Pavar. 

(42) Kutilkar. 

(15) Shelar. 

(43) Marikar. 

(16) Shirke. 

(44) Bholekar. 

(17) Vaze. 

(45) Varghoda. 

(18) Yadav. 

(46) Kari. 

(19) Kadu. 

(47) Dariyacha. 

(20) Madhovi. 

(48) Gondhali. 

(21) Sare. 

(49) Sigola. 

(22) Gavad. 

(50) Kalaj. 

(23) Gaikwad. 

(51) Naik. 

(24) Khuntale. 

(52) Patil. 

(25) Kamane. 

(53) Thakur. 

(26) Khanda-agle. 

(54) Karbhari. 

(27) Dukre. 

(55) Mukadam. 

(28) Ghodinde. 

(56) Kotval. 
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[Agri 


Some of these names have apparently been borrowed from 
Rajputs and Mardthds. some derived from occupations, some are the 
names of places and some family titles. It is to be noted that these 
may be distinct gotras bearing the same surnames, members of one 
of which may intermarry with members of another : the common 

names ^ Bhoir.* ‘ Pavdr,* ‘ Jadhav,* ‘ Mukadam,* which occur all over 
the Thana District, are borne by families quite distinct one from 
another, who do not observe common mourning and may therefore 


intermarry. 

There are two endogamous divisions of the caste :— Emlo- 

(i) Sudh-agtis (pure Agris) who are also called Mith-agns 
(salt makers), Jas-apis (toddy-drawers), Dhol-agris (drummers), 

Son-agle, and Pan-agle. 

(ii) Das-dgris (probably from Dasi, a tenn applied by the 
Aryans to those of mixed descent or of a different race-see 
below, where the meaning of the word is dealt with m connection 
with the Visa and Dasa sections of the Vanis). 

The Urap or Varap Agris or Navd Marathas were originally Agris, 
but were converted by the Portuguese to Christianity and subse¬ 
quently reverted to Hinduism. They are not now recogmzed as 
Agris and are separately described below. 

SUDH-AGRIS are also known as Mith-agris, Jas-agris, Dhol-agris, 


Son-agle, Pan-agle. , , „ • 

The exogamous sub-divisions of Sudh-agris are the following ; 


Bhoir. 

Chaudhari. 

Chavan. 

Gharat. 

Gulvi. 

Jddhav. 

Keni. 

MiU. 

Mahdtre. 


Mandre. 
More. 
Mukul. 
Navarye. 
Pavar. 
Sheldr. 
Shirke. 
Vaze. 
Yadav. 


There are no endogamous divisions of the caste. 

There is no marriage within the limits of any one of the sub¬ 
divisions mentioned above or similar huh, members of which observe 

common mourning. 

A man may not marry a cousin within tive degrees of relation¬ 
ship There is no distinct prohibition against marrying two sis^r^ 
bu^it is not the practice unless the first sister ,s .lead. A man may 

marry two cousmB. 

MH 323 — 2 
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There are no specified prohibitions against marriage with any 
but those already mentioned, but a well-to-do man does not marry a 
woman of a poor family, and a man does not go far, e.g., out of the 
district or even generally out of the talukay for a wife. A Thana 
Agri would not contract a marriage with an Agri of EMlapur in the 
Karjat tdluka, nor with an Agri of the Kolaba district. 

Agris claim to be Kshatriyas or Khatris, but their small size 
and dark colour, theii love of liquor and their belief in devs or im- 
Brahman gods are almost marked enough to make them rank as a 
local or early tribe. The late or Aryan element which they claim and 
which appears in some of their surnames, according to their story, 
was introduced into the Konkan from Paithan in the Deccan, when 
the Deccan was conquered by the Musalmans at the close of the 
thirteenth century. Both Mackintosh and Wilson rank them as Kolis.*^* 

The tradition common among them is that they originally dwelt 
at Mungi Paithan and were transported to the Konkan by Bimbaraja, 
and it is alleged that there are in existence sanads given by him to 
certain persons of the caste. They are not, however, forthcoming. 

The following legend is given for what it is worth. Two sons, 
Agla and Mangla, were bom to the sage Agasti; the former the 
ancestor of the Agris, the latter of the Mangelas (fishermen). The first 
was told to support himself by the manufacture of salt from the 
sea, the latter by fishing. The god Parashuram, intending to throw 
back the sea, was prevented by the intervention of the Agri and 
Mangela women. At their request he consented to throw it back only 
27 miles, and the strip thus formed became the Konkan. 

There is another legend to the effect that they are the mosiciaus 

of Ravan, the demon-king of South India, who in reward for good 
services settled them in the Konkan. 

Each group of twelve villages has a head Pa til or Des&i, who 
sett es caste disputes with a Panch for that group of villages. The 
VI age in which he resides is the chief village of the group. Such are 
Bhandup and Ovale in the Salsette Taluka, Sakholi in Bhiwandi, &c. 

In Kolaba every Agri village has its head or Patil, who is 
enera y chosen from the oldest, wealthiest and most intelligent 
aim les. Meetings of the Agris of one village are called jarndts, and 

en t e people of several villages come together the assembly is called 
08 ^ot or Ganga^got. For the larger meetings invitations are sent 
n e name of the Patil or of some other respectable person, and the 

(I) Trans. Horn. Geo. 8oc. 1, 491. 
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guests are told where the meeting is to be held and the reason for 
holding it. When all have come, earthen jars full of liquor are 
placed in the middle of the company. One among them fills a small 
conch-like shell with liquor and presents it to the Pdtil or other leading 
guest and then to the rest. When all have had a draught the dis¬ 
cussion begins, and while the discussion lasts liquor is handed round 
from time to time. After each draught some mouthfuls of parched 
gram or peas are eaten. In this way as much as Rs. 20 worth of 
liquor is drunk. The accused, if found guilty, is generally fined from 
Re. 1 to Rs. 100. If he refuses to pay he is put out of caste. The 

authority of caste has in no way declined. 

The well-to-do live in tiled houses on a stone or brick and cow- 
dung foundation with walls of stone, brick or reed plaster^ with 
cow-dung divided into a main portion round which cows and milch 
buffaloes are penned, a sleeping room, and a kitchen with a place for 
the family god : the poorer in huts generally square, sometim^ round, 
on a similar foundation (or one of cow-dung without the rais^ stones) 
with reed walls and thatched with gra.ss, rice-straw or palm leaves. 

Outsiders are not admitted into the caste. 

Marriage is both infant and adult. The husband is generally Marriage, 
from 12 to 20 years old. the unfe from 7 to 14. 

Polygamy is allowed. A man may have four wives, the same 
marriage ceremony being gone through in the ca.se of each. Tlie 
first married is generally the chief wife. Polyandry .s unknown. 

The marriage ceremony occupies four days. Agris perform the 
saplapadi, or seven steps round the sacred fire, as the binding part 


of the ceremony. 

The betrothal is marked by a present of sugar by the bridegroom 
to the bride. In Kolaba when a match is settled liquor is brought 
and drunk. After the fixing of the date by the ^ atandar .7os a 
rice is made into chapMs and offered to the village and fain, y 
eods The first observance is the Drj ceremony, when the boy sends 
to the girl ten man. of rice and Rs. 40 in cash. On the second Oay 
the bridegroom and bride are covered with turmeric. On the iiex 
day the bridegroom goes to the brides yil ape and the actual 
marriage takes place. In the night a feast is he d. when nee. pi.lse^ 
one or two vegetables and pulse cakes are served. I.ittle or none o 
the food is eaten, as the guests pass the wliole^n.ght in drinking and 
often become uproarious. On the last day, that after the niamage, 
the bride’s party go and feast at the bridegroom s house and then 

both go to the bride’s father’s house. 
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The essential part of the ceremony is the antarpdt, a cloth being 
held between the two and mantras pronoimced by the priest, followed 
by an exchange of garlands and the tearing away of the cloth, which 
completes the marriage. 

A Brahman conducts the ceremony. Rice is the usual offering 
to the gods, mutton and liquor being given only when the bridegroom 
is rich. The husband gives ornaments to the wife and her father a 
dhatar (waist cloth) or some small article of clothing to the husband. 

Widow-remarriage is allowed, but must not take place till after 
the skrdddha ceremony for the late husband. The technical name is 
pat and it is always conducted at night by a Brahman, mantras being 
recited by him on the woman and the man’s turban, which is then 
replaced on the latter’s head. The couple sit beside each other and 
their clothes are knotted together, the knot completing the ceremony. 
Pdnsupdri follows. There is no procession. The widow must marry 
outside the late husband’s goira. It is said that married women whose 
liusbands are alive are not allowed to be present at the ceremony. 

Divorce is granted in the case of women having leprosy, sometimes 
in the event of misconduct on her part. The Panch grant a sod- 
chiti. The name for divorce is kadi modane, though there is no 
ceremony of breaking straw. The bond is broken by the ghatasphot 
ceremony. Adultery is usually punished by simple fines if committed 
with a member of the caste. 

The Hindu law of inheritance is followed. A sonless man’s 
property goes to the nephew, daughters having no claim. The widow 
has a life estate, provided she does not marry. 

Religion. In religion they are nominally Smarts and Bhagvats, but some 
of their death and other customs seem to suggest that they were once 
Lingayats. They worship all Hindu gods, particularly Khandoba 
and Bahiroba, and in their houses have gold and silver embossed 
plates of their gods and godde,sses. In the time of their monthly 
sickne-ss women are considered impure for tliree days. 

Of late they have become more careful observers of the rules 
of the Brahmanic religion. Formerly there were no temples in small 
villages, but of late several temples have been raised to Maruti and 
Devi. They now keep religious books in their houses and read them to 
their wives and children, or go to hear them read and explained 
by Brahmans. They liave taken to chanting verses in their temples 
accompanied by music, and perform bhajan saptdJiaSj that is, loud 
public prayers which last for seven days. They make pilgrimages to 
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Nasik, Pandharpur, Trimljak and Benares, and in every way show a 
marked increase in their attention to religious matt-crs. 

They worship the usual Hindu saints both of the Vaishnava and 

Shaiva sect. 

Each village has a god or goddess, e.g.^ Padmabdi, Vagheshwar 
(the two more common), and each family has a god or goddess of the 
hulas above mentioned, e.g.^ Khanderao for the Dhamals, Bhavani 
or Shiva for the Bhoirs, the Banyan for the Chaudharis, the Pipal 
for the Mh^tres and Bhoirs, the rays of the sun for the Kenis, etc. 

It is to be noted that many families have the same god—Khanderao 
is a favourite one—and different families of the same name often 
have different gods, e.g.y the Bhoirs in different places have Bhavani, 

Shiva, the Pipal, etc. 

Offerings are generally rice and milk boiled and mixed. Peacock 
feathers and flowers are set up at the houses concerned and music 
is played. Naradeva is worshipped on Bhadrapad Vadya Amdvdsya. 
Khanderdo is worshipped on Kartik Vadya Pratipada. The naivedya 

(rice and milk) is sent to the temple even though the god be worshipped 

at home, the offering being received by the Bhopi, an Agri. There 
are.said to be no special gods for women and children. Possibly 
as in other castes, Satvai and Sitala may be worshipped by women. 

Brahmans, usually Palshe, sometimes Deshasth, Golak, Kon- 
kanasth or M^dhyandin, are employed for ceremonies connected with 
marriage and mourning. They are received on terms of equality by 
other Brahmans of their castes. In some places Lmgayats are 
employed to conduct the death ceremonies. 

The dead are burnt as well as buried. The ashes of the burnt 
are collected on the third day and thrown into the sea. a creek, or 
river. Bones are collected and purified by a Brahman with mantras 
and put in a bamboo-joint outside the door of the house. 

In the case of a death from cholera, or the death of a child 
under five years old. the body is buried, the head towards the south 

and the face upwards. 

Ancestors are worshipped, the first mourning ceremony being 
on the eleventh day after death. The shraddha ceremony is per¬ 
formed in Bhadrapad, yearly offerings of rice and milk boiled and 
mixed are made (1) to the sea, (2) to the cow. (:i) to the crow, (4) 
to the family god (eaten by the offerer), (o) to Agni (thrown into the 
fire). These offerings are made botli on the deatli day and in Bhd- 
drapad {Pitars day), a Brahman conducting the ceremony except 
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when a child under five dies, when no Brdhman is called and no 
anniversary celebrated. 

To prevent the ghosts of childless ancestors and men who have 
died a violent death giving trouble, the only remedy is the giving 
of a cow to a Brdhman (Gdyaddn). 

In some places they call a Lingdyat priest to conduct their death 
ceremonies and observe a special rite, mahMn, on the second of 
Mdgk Shudk (February-March). 

The name Agri comes from o^ar, a salt-pan. The synonym 
Khar-pdtil is also derived from the occupation of working in salt. 
The original name seems to be Agle. They do not seem to worship 
any implement or object connected with this production of salt 
except the sea at times of mourning. 

Their family gods or badges are the pine apple and the horn, 
mjrrobalan, mango, fig and wild mango. 

Their nishdni (mark employed by those in signing who cannot 
write) IS a plough or a mud hoe.- At the first fall of rain the plough 
is worshipped, a tnrana of five mango leaves and flowers being made. 
The dpta tree is also worshipped at the Dasara. The tulas (sacred 
basil) is worshipped. The mango and young rice are also worshipped, 
some of the produce being offered to the god before being eaten. 

Their original occupation is variously stated to be the production 
of salt and agriculture. Not more than one-eighth of them work at 
salt manufacture and of the remainder about one-seventh have 
taken to carpentry, brick-laying and other professions, the main body 

being agriculturists. A few of them have begun to take Government 
wood and ferry contracts. 

The majority of Agris are registered occupancy rayats paying 

assessments on their own holdings, or tenants (usually tenants-at-will) 

of superior holders to whom they pay rent in kind, which generally 

represents interest on a loan, the superior holders or tenants paying 

the proportionate assessment according to the kabuldifot between 
them. 

A number of the poorer among them are landless day labourers, 
paid in cash or kind. 

Some Agris work as carpenters or brick-layers, and may catch 
fish though not usually for sale. 

Agris drink liquor {mahua)y eat pork (wild hog only), the flesh 
of cloven-footed animals (except oxen, buffaloes, bison and nilgai), 


Pood. 





fowl, tish and abstain from beef, monkeys, crocodiles, snakes, lizards, 
jackals and rats. 

They accept food from Brahmans, Prabhus, Vanis (the lowest 
caste), not from Kasdrs, Sonars, Lohdrs or Mardthas. There is no 
distinction between “ kachchi ** and “ pakki 

They can take water from any of the above-mentioned castes, 
but not from Kolis, Varlis, Thdkurs or Nhavis. 

They can also smoke with any of those from whom water may 
be accepted. 

Kolis, Varlis, Thdkurs and certain other castes accept food from 
Agris. Vanis are the highest caste that take water from them. 


DAS AGRIS differ little from the Sudh-Agris in matters of 
religion and custom. But the following peculiarities may be noted. 


The 


exogamous sub-divisions of the caste are : 


Kadu. 

Keni. 

Gharat. 

Madhovi. 


Vaze. 

Sare. 

Gavad. 


A group of Das Agris is said to have settled near Mahim in the 
Shdhapur tdluka. Marriage with this group is prohibited on the 
ground that its members are ignorant of the proper religious beliefs 
and practices. 

Das Agris, according to their own story the thrum or d/i^^i-wearing 
Agris, but more probably the Agris of impure descent or Dasiputras, 
are found chiefly along the tidal coast of the Tansa and Vaitarna 
rivers east of the Railway line. The local story is that they are the 
descendants of an Agri’s mistress whose children died in infancy. 
She vowed to the Mahar’s god that if her children lived to grow up 
she would walk from her house to the Mahar’s house with a cow’s 
bone on her head and a tag or thrum of wool in the lobes of her 
ears. Her children grew up and she carried out her vow and was 
excomm unicated. 

A Palshe or Golak Brahman is the priest of the caste. 


On marriage occasions two (variously stated four or five) feasts 
are given at which rice is the principal item, or if the husband 
is well-to-do, mutton and liquor. The wife’s father gives to the 
husband an article of dress or cooking pots or a cow or buffalo 
according to his means. 
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Their sect would seem to be Vaishnava. It is stated that the caste 
god is Vishnu. 

The mdhua and mango are worshipped in their season. 

The supposed descendants of Giri, Puri and Bhdrati are regarded 
as Gurus and visit the Bassein and M4him tMukos once a year, when 
they are given dakshina according to individual means. 

The ashes of the dead are taken, if means permit, to Ndsik or 
Nirmal. 

URAP AGRIS, known also as Varap Agris, are found in several 
villages in Sdlsette and Bassein, and are said to be Christian Agris, 
who reverted to Hinduism, some in 1820 and others in 1828. According 
to one explanation the name Urap or Varap is the Persian urf or alias, 
and according to another it is the word ' Europe . Neither of these 
explanations is generally accepted, and it is thought more likely that 
the word comes from the Marathi orapne or varaptie, to scratch or 
sear with a hot iron, and that they got the name because they had to 
go through some purifying ordeal when they were let back into caste. 
This, moreover, is not inconsistent with their having formerly been 
Christians for a short time and reverted to Hinduism. They are also 
known as Nave or New Mardthds. Both in Salsette and in Bassein 
the Urap Agris are considered lower than either Sudh or Das Agris, 
who neither marry or eat with them. They have a separate priest and 
a separate headman. Their manners and customs are the same as 
those of other Agris, and they worship the Hindu gods. The chief 
evidence of their having once been Christians is to be found in their 
surnames, which are Gomes, Soz, Fernan, Frutad and Minez. It is 
said that the Bassein Agris who reverted in 1820 had to pay Rs. 1,200. 
The priest who purified and took them back was Ramchandra Bdba 
Joshi, a Palshe Brahman. His caste for a time excommunicated him, 
but he was allowed to rejoin when he ceased to act as priest to the 
Uraps. One Bhai Mukund Joshi, also a Palshe, succeeded Ramchandra. 
Like the former he was put out of caste, but when he had a child to 
marry he did penance and was allowed to rejoin the caste. The name 
of the priest who admitted the Agris in 1828 (November 12) was 
Vithal Hari Naik Vaidya, a Palshe Brahman of Bassein. 

AGRI.—A sub-division of Kolis. 

AGS ALL—Kanarese term for Sonar. 

AGYANA.—A sub-division of Modh Brahmans. 

AHER.—A sub-division of Devangs. 
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AHIRS^^^ numbered 104,894 at the census of 1901. 


Name. 


The name of the tribe, A'hir or Ahir, is a corruption of the 
Sanskrit Abhira. The Ahirs are numerous in Kh^ndesh, Ndsik, 
Cutch, K4thi4w4r and P41anpur. 

In the Census of 1901 the distribution of the Ahirs was shown 
as follows:— 


1 

t 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

i 

Bombay City 

617 

i 

528 

89 

Alimcddbad 

' 463 

265 

228 

Cutch 

25,854 

13,379 

12,475 

Kithiawar 

i 74,248 

37,742 

36,596 

PalHupur 

2,629 

1.337 

! 1,292 

1 


A very few were returned in Khdndesh and Poona, where they 
seem to have concealed themselves under some functional name. 
There were i:4 Ahirs found in Aden. 

The Ahirs of Cutch and ‘K^thiiwar differ in many respects from 
those of the Deccan districts. It is thus necessary to describe them 
separately. Assuming that they were formerly one tribe, the differ¬ 
ences are doubtless to be accounted for by their having a separate 
domicile and by the influence of the local tribes with which they 
have thus come in contact. 


In the case of the Cutch and Kathiawar Ahirs, there apjjear to Kxo- 
be no exogamous sub-divisions except families bearing the same 
surname. The following is a list of the commonest surnames :— 

Abalia, Baradia, Bhadarka, Bhadia, Bhenda, Bhibha, Bhoria, 

Bhuthar,Chavda,Chetaria,Chhuchar,Chudasame, Gagia, Gogham, 

Gohel, Goria, Jogal, Kachhot, Kamalia, Kanara, Khava, Khunti, 
Nandania, Pidaria, Pithia, Bavaliya, Sanjva, Sin'dhav. Sisotia, 
Vadhia, Vasra and Vijva. 


In .Cutch and Kathiawar the endogamous groups are of the 
territorial type. They are (1) Machhua, from the river Machhu 

{!) The materials tor tills article w«tc collated and conipit-d by Mr. i). K. 
Bhandarkar, Honorpry Assistant Suporinton.h-nt oi the EthnoloRJcal Survey of 

Bombay. 

M H 323—3 
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near Morvi in North K4thi4war, living in the district of Anjfa; 

(2) Pranthalia, living in Vagad ; (3) Boricha in Kanthi; (4) ^rathia, 
from Sorath in South K4thi4war, in and about Anjar; and 
(5) Chorada, from the Island Chorad in the Kan, living in Adesar, 
Palfinsva, Sanwa, Umiyu, Jatavada, Bela and other parts of VagM. 
These sub-divisions do not intermarry, but except the Sorathifis, 
who are held in disgrace because they once betrayed their chief, K4o 
Navghan of Junagad, to the Emperor of Delhi, they dine with one 
another. In K4thi4w4r, they are broken up into the endogamous 
sections : (1) Gujar Ahirs, who live in towns, and (2) Nesak Ahirs, 
who live in hamlets or nes. 

According to Mann. Abhiras (Ahirs) are sprung from a Brahman 
and an Ambashtha woman; according to the Brahma-Purana, 
from a Kshatriya father and a Vaishya mother; according to the 
Bhagvat Purana, from Vaishya parents; and according to an old 
tradition, from a Rajput slave girl and a Vaishya slave. One authority , 
states that Ahir is derived from aki, a snake, and that the Ahirs 
are of the family of Ahi of the Nag tribe. 

The historians of Alexander (b.c. 325) speak of one Abisares 
as the niler of the hills between Murri and the Margala, It has 
been held by some that Abisares corresponds to Abhira, and that 
consequently the king Abisares, referred to by the Greek historians, 
denotes an Abhira chief. Similarly, the Abiria of Ptolemy (a.d. 150) 
and the Iberia of the author of the Periplus (a.d. 250), mentioned 
by them as situated in Upper Sind, have been identified with the 
Abhira of the Hindu writers. Hence, a theory regarding the southward 
movement of the Abhiras or Ahirs has been propounded in the Bomba} 
Gazetteer that, in the time of Alexander, they were in the north* 
west of the Punjab, and that afterwards they migrated as far south¬ 
ward as, and were settled in, Upper Sind, about the time of Ptolemy. 
But this theory cannot commend itself to any one, as the identifications 
made are erroneous. The Abisares of Alexander’s historians, as 
General Cunningham and Dr. Stein have shown, regularly correspond 
to Abhisaras, who are mentioned in the Vishnu Puran and Brihat- 
samhita as a distinct tribe from the Abhiras, Secondly, as rightly 
maintained by Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, Abiria or Iberia requires 
to be corrected into Sabiria ; and, as a matter of fact, some of the 
manuscripts of Ptolemy’s geography of India present this reading. 

If this reading is accepted, Sabiria, which, according to the Greek 
geographers, was in Upper Sind, can at once be recognized to be 
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the Sanskrit Sauvira, which we always find associated with Sindhu, 
t. c., the modern Sind, in Purdnas and in inscriptions. 

Another theory put forth by Sir Walter Elliot (Numismata 
Orientalia, pp. 88—90) is that the Ahirs are the northern section 
of “ a great pastoral race, formerly holding an important place in 
the political constitution of India,” of which the southern section 
was known as Kurumbas. According to this theory, there appears 
to have been only one pastoral race in India which was called Ahirs 
in the north and Kurumbas in the south. But as a matter of fact, 
we know that there are, at any rate in Northern India, many pastoral 
tribes other than Ahirs, such as the Gaddis, Ahars, Gujars, Gadainyas, 
Rewaris and Jats. Besides, if the Ahirs and Kurumbas are one 
tribe, it is hard to say how they came to be known by different names 
in the north and the south. The Ahirs are at present found not only 
in Cutch, Kdthiawar and Khandesh, but also in the Central Provinces, 
Central India, Bengal and the North-Western Provinces. Though 
the Ahirs are thus spread over such a large area, they are everywhere 
known as Ahirs. It is, therefore, inexplicable how the name should 
have been changed in Southern India, if Ahirs and Kurumbas are one 
tribe. Again, the Kurumbas or Kurubas are described by Shortt 
(Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. X, p. 311) as “ small in stature, squalid 
and uncouth in appearance, with wild matted hair, and almost nude 
bodies. They are sickly-looking, pot-bellied, large-mouthed, prog¬ 
nathous, with prominent outstanding teeth and thick Ups.” The 
Ahirs of Gujarat are spoken of as well-made and fair with handsome 
features. Dalton, in his Descriptive Ethnolo^ of Bengal (p. 315), 
says that the features of the Mathurabasi Ahirs are high, sharp and 
deUcate, and that they are of light-brown complexion. Although, 
as he further says, the features of the Magadha Gvdlas or Ahirs are 
undefined and coarse, and they are dark complexioned, and have 
large hands and feet, he and, with him, Risley regards them 
as having originally been Kols, who are quite distinct from the 
Kurumbas. These differences of features and bodily structure seem 
to show that the Ahirs and Kurumbas belong to different ethnical 

stocks. 

A third theory held by Mr. Williams and Sir William Hunter 
traces the Ahir to a Scythian origin. It is alleged that the custom 
of a widow marrying the brother of her deceased husband, which 
is prevalent among the Ahirs, indicates a Scythian descent; also 
that the name Ahir is derived from the word Ahi, a serpent, and hence 
it is argued that the Ahirs, like the Takshakas (Takkas) and Ndgas, 
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which also signify snakes, are to be considered as of Scythian 
extraction, because “ serpent-worship formed a typical characteristic 
of the Indo-Scythian races.” These arguments have been ably 
refuted by Mr. J. C. Nesfield. He has correctly shown that the 
custom of a widow marrying her deceased husband’s brother was 
not unknown to the Hindus, as Manu and other law-givers distinctly 
refer to it, and prescribe a law with regard to the division of property 
afiected thereby. Again, snake-worship, as pointed out by Mr. 
Nesfield, is not peculiar to the Takkas, NAgas or Ahirs, but is preva¬ 
lent all over India, and the derivation of Ahir from Ahiy a serpent, 
cannot be right, as the original name of the tribe is Abhira. As Ahir 
is a Prakrit corruption of the Sanskrit Abhira, it is absurd to 
derive the Prakrit word Ahir from Ahi, which is a Sanskrit word. 


So far the arguments brought forw’ard by Mr. Nesfield are sound 
and cogent. But the view he further propounds regarding the Aryan 
origin of the Ahirs is open to doubt. The traditions of Ahirs, whether 
in Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, Cutch or Kathiawar, seem 
indeed to lend countenance to his view. Thus, the Ahirs identify 
themselves with the herdsmen {(pjxis) of the god Krishna, and claim 
Mathura and its neighbourhood as tlieir orginal habitat. The Gujarat 
Ahirs further allege that they came from Mathura to Kathiawar with 
Krishna, who is represented in the Harivansha to have been driven 
with the Yadavas before Kala-yavana and settled at Dwarka. Again, 
their sub-divisions Nandabansis, Jadubansis and Goalavansis, which 
are evidently called after Nanda. Yadu and Gopala (Krishna), 
seem to indicate their Aryan descent. But there arc other considera¬ 
tions of greater weigiit, which run counter to this view. Thus, to 
judge from the IVili Jatakas, Buddhist scriptures and the Indian 
epics, the <fopas or cowherds seem to have settled down into an orderly 
and peaceable community long before the Christian era ; but the 
Ahirs, though many of them live as stationary husbandmen, have 
not yet thrown ofi their nomadic and predatory habits. Again Dr. 
hick, who, for his essay on Indian castes in Buddhist times, ransacked 
Pali literature, nowhere therein met with the word Abhira. This 
suggests that the Abhiras were unknown when the Pali literature came 
into existence. Next, the various Puranas speak of the Abhiras as a 
tribe. Thus, the \ayu, Markandeya and Matsya Puranas locate the 
Abhiras in the north with the Valhikas. Vatadhanas and Kalatoryas. 
and in tlie south with the Shabaras, Pulindas and Vaidarbhas. 
The Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta also refers 
to the Abhiras as a tribe, and places them on the frontiers of 
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Samudragupta’s kingdom together with the Mdlavas, Yaudheyas 
and M^drakas. The Abhiras were therefore a distinct tribe as much 
as the VAlhikas, Vaidarbhas, Mdlavas, Yaudheyas, and so forth. But 
if the Abhiras had originally signified cowherds, they could scarcely 
have been described anywhere as a tribe. The cowherds {gojHis 
or go'palakas)y forming part of the Aryan social constitution can be 
appropriately spoken of only as a caste, just like Sondrs, Sutdrs, 
Nhivis and so forth. Yet the very fact that the Abhiras are men¬ 
tioned in the Purinas and inscriptions as a tribe, and not as a caste, 
presumably shows that the word Abhira did not originally mean a 
cowherd. Next, there is a cave inscription at Ndsik, which refers to 
the reign of an Abhira prince named Ishvarasena, son of Shivadatta. 
Another inscription, found at Gunda and dated 181 A.D., in the reign 
of the Ksbatrapa Rudrasimha, speaks of his general Radrabhuti 
who is therein called an Abhira. If we carefully consider the names 
of these Abhiras, it will be seen that their first components, viz., 
Ishvara, Shiva and Rudra, are all synonyms of the god Shiva. 
The Ahirs of the present day claim descent from Krishna. But if 
this really had been a fact, or in other words, if they really had been 
the descendants of the cowherds {gopas), whose hero was Krishna, 
the names of the rival god Shiva would never have formed 
components of the name.s of the Abhiras, whom we find mentioned in 
inscriptions. Hence the conclusion may be safely drawn that the 
Abhiras were by no means connected with Krishna and his cowherds 
even as late as about 300 .\.T). to which the first of the two inscriptions 
mentioned above is to be assigned. Precisely the same conclusion 
is pointed to by the contents of the Harivarasha and the Bhagvat 
Purana. The up-bringing of Krislma among the cowherds and his 
flirtations with the cowherdesses are again and again mentioned 
in those works, but the word Abhira does not occur even once in this 
connection. The only words we find used here are gojta, gopi, and 
uraja. This is indeed remarkable. For the descriptions of the removal 
of Krishna as an infant to Nanda the cowherd’s house, of his child¬ 
hood passed in playing with the cowherd boys, and of his youtli 
spent in amorous sports with the cowherde.sses are set forth at great 
length, but the word Abhira is not even once to be met with thcr(*. 
From this only one conclusion is possible, viz., that the Abhiras did 
not originally represent the gopas of Krishna. The word Abhira 
is first given as a synonym for gopa (cowherd) in the Amarakoslia 
(a.D. 550), from which it follows that the Abhiras came to be identified 
with the/yopo-? about 500 a.d. 
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The above remarks indicate that the traditions which are now 
current among the Ahirs and which connect them with Krishna, 
Mathura and the gojtas are only later inventions. If the Ahirs even 
of the present day are not free from their nomadic and predatory 
instinct, they must originally have been a nomadic pastoral race, 
in direct contrast with the gojxis or gopdlakas of the period of the Pdli 
literature and the Indian epics, whose habit was doubtless settled. 
Besides we have seen that the word Abhira did not at the beginning 
signify a cowherd {gopa) and that the Abhiras are described in the 
Puranas as a distinct tribe. The conclusion is, therefore, irresistible 
that originally the Abhiras did not come within the pale of Hindu 
society, but were a non-Hindu, if not a non-Aryan, tribe of shepherds 
or herdsmen, roaming with their cattle. This conclusion receives 
support from the Bhagvat Pmrana and Mahabharata. In the former 
(II. 4.18) the Abhiras are mentioned together with the Kirdtas, Hunas 
Andhras, Pulindas, Pulkasas, Yavanas and Khasas, as the tribes 
that were purified by Krishna. The Kiratas, Pulindas and Pulkasas 
are aboriginal races, and the Hunas and the Yavanas are foreign tribes. 
And as the Abhiras are classed with them, the Abhiras were originally 
an aboriginal or foreigi\ race. In the Mahabharata (Musalaparva, Vll), 
Arjuna is represented as coming to Dwarka and burning the dead 
bodies of Krishna and Balarama. After the obsequies are performed, 
he is described as going to Indraprastha in conjunction with the 
widowed females of Krishna and the Yadavas with immense riches. 
On his way he was assailed in the Panchanada Desh or the Punjab 
by a band uf Abhiras, whom he was powerless to resist. They carried 
away tin; treasures and the widowed females whom Arjuna had 
escorted, riiesc Abhiras are described as freebooters and are called 
herdsmen and Miechehhas. From this it is evident that the Abhiras 
were a non-Aryan pastoral race, who combined the character of 
banditti witli that of herdsmen. But it may be asked : how were 
the Abhiras then incorporated into the Goala or Gavli commimity ? 
The influence of fiction on the disintegration of a formerly uniform 
community or on the amalgamation of different tribes need not be dwelt 
upon. In process of time, the Abhiras must have, like many other 
foreign tribes, become Ilindiiised and adopted Krishna worship. And 
as community of occupation and religion is often thought to indicate 
community of origin, the Abliiras, who, like the original Indian 
Gopas, had become Krishna worshippers and were, like them, pursuing 
pastoral occupations, must naturally have been looked upon as coming 
from the same stock and soon incorporated with the Gopas into one 
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comniunity. Again, it is worthy of note that the Amarakosha 
gives Ballava as well as Abhira as a synonym for Gopa. In Bengal 
Pallabs or Ballabhs form an endogamous group, like Ahirs proper, 
of the Goala or Ahir caste. The Ballavas, therefore, must have 
originally been like the Abhiras a distinct tribe, who, like the latter, 
were by uniformity of religion and calling soon included in the Go41a 
caste. Hence there can be little doubt that many other foreign or 
aboriginal pastoral tribes must have similarly been incorporated 
into the Goala caste. There is, therefore, much truth in Mr. Risley’s 
assertion that the large functional group, known by the name Goila, 
comprises several heterogeneous elements. 


Now, as regards the migrations of the Abhiras or Ahirs, we have 
seen above that Arjuna was overtaken and stripped of his possessions 
by them in the Panchanada country, which is undoubtedly the 
Punjab. They are called freebooters and herdsmen. And there are 
yet many tribes on the frontiers and in Afghanistan, who combine 
the character of a freebooter with that of a herdsman. The Abhiras, 
therefore, in all probability entered India from Afghanistan. It 
is true that there are now few Ahirs in the Punjab proper. But it 


must be remembered that of the present pastoral tribes we have in 
India the Abhiras arc the earliest, as we find the Abhira general of 
the Kshatrapa Rudrasimha mentioned as early as 181 a. i>. in the 
Gunda inscription alluded to above. The Ahirs. again, appear to 
be the least nomadic and predatory of all the pastoral hordes. 
Besides, the Ahirs are found much further to the east and the soutli 
than any other pastoral tribe. This explains the scarcity of the Ahirs 
in the Punjab proper. From the Punjab tlii*y gradually migrated 
eastward and southward. In the Mir/ai)ur district of the present 
United Provinces there is a tract called Ahraura, whicli is etjniN aient 
to theSanskrit Abhiravataka. Totlic south ot .llmnsi there is another 
province known as Ahirwar, which also corresponds to the Sanskrit 
Abhiravataka. In Mr. V. A. Smith s opinion, the Abliiras, mentioned 
in the Allahabad pillar inscription, are to be located here. The tract 
Ahraura and the province Ahirwar, therefore, show that, in tlieir 
eastward and southward movement re.speetivelv, the Abhiras or .Miiis 
settled there in large numbers and gained a permanent footing. 
Ne-Kt, the Puraiuis speak of tlie Abhiras as having ruletl as jiaramount 
sovereigns after the Andhrabhriiyas. In confirmation of this, there 
is one Nasik inscription which refers, as stated above, to the reign ot 
an Abhira king called ishvarasena. From the form of the letters, 
the inscription is to be. assigned to the tourth century. The Abhiras, 
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therefore, must have held sway over Khandesh, Nasik, Kathiawar, 
Palanpur and Cutch. With regard to the latter provinces, this will 
be seen from the fact that, when the Kathis arrived in Gujarat, in 
the eighth century, they found the greater part of the country in 
possession of the Ahirs. fn Khandesh, however, the Ahirs seem to 
have been of considerable importance. There is a well-known fort 
in Khandesh called Asirgad, the name of which, as Ferishta 


tells us, is derived from Asa Ahir, i. e., the Ahir prince Asa, 
who built it. Again, in some villages, the original settlement 
seems to have been supplemented by a complete Ahir community. 
Further, many artisan classes in Khandesh are of two divisions, simple 
and Ahir. Thus besides Abhira Brahmans and Ahirs proper, there 
arc Ahir Sonars, Ahir Sutats, Ahir Lohars, Ahir Shimpis, Ahir Salis, 
Ahir Guravs and Ahir Koli . In some of these classes as among the 
carpenters, blacksmiths and goldsmiths, the Ahir element has remained 
distinct. Ahir carpenters and Ahir blacksmiths intermarry, but 
neither of them marry with the other sub-divisions of carpenters 
an b acksraiths. In other cases, the Ahir element has merged into 
the general class, and Ahir has come to be little more than a surname. 

, * ‘ '“'■"c an cle?nent in the Khandesh population 

that Ahiran. is the local name for the Khandesh dialect of Marathi 
spoken by 650,000 (Census 1001) or nearly half of the population. 

e Ahirs of Clutch and Kathiawar also have preserved their own 
dialect which differs m some respects from the Gujarati. This indi¬ 
cates that the Abhiras had originally a language peculiar to them. 

Itv H ", '’"n Danclin says in his 

knownt f i'" ' among the Abhiras and 

the Thh r r K ^Dandin here refers to 

ome im" tr ' " "i"'’''; '■ herdsmen. But 

all prZb I tv that the Abhira tribe is here in 

cau.L of thf>/ established fact that the principal 

the 'iboriain.r''‘i all along been the inability of 

Apab a i^Z r r'r"' pronounce Sanskrit words. The 

greaZcZ intion ■ H doubtless contains far 

fy Dandl rlr If.bythetermAbhiraused 

they were causpfl h ’ / ^ accounted for by supposing that 

tb.l -pe-king the jeeW. 

" •" "'."i.g’to ih, e"beAbZ“ I’ *■ 
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Next, it is worthy of note that, although the paramount sover- 
eignty of the Abhiras, spoken of by the Purans, did not survive the 
sixth century, we still find some Abhira princes reigning in later 
times. Thus a Chudasania prince styled Graharipu and ruling at 
Vanthali near Junagadh is described in the Dyashraj'a-Kavya of 
Hemachandra as an Abhira and a Yadava. In their bardic traditions 
as well as in popular stories, the Chudasamas are still called 
Aheraninas. In a stone-inscription at Ami eri, the Brahman chief 
Kholeshwar Singhana's general is represented as having destroyed the 
race of the king of the Abhiras. Again, many ancient remains in the 
Khandesh district are jiopularl}" believed to belong to the period of 
the Gauli Raj. From the Arcli;eological point of view, thev arc to 
be ascribed to the time of the Yadavas of Devagiri. It is, therefore, 
not unlikely that, according to })opular belief, these Yadavas were 
Abhiras. This receives some su})port from the fact that Yaduvanshis 
ev'en now are one of the most important sub-divisions of the Ahirs. 

The widow of an Ahir marries her late husband’s vounger brotlier. 
Children are betrothed at any age, and married between eiglif 
and fifteeu. Every year on one fixed dav Ahir marriages take i>laci‘ 
The rules vary in different divisions. Among Pranithalia Aliiis. 
the day is always the same— Va(/ 13th (April-!\hn). 

In other sub-divisions tlie day varies, being fixed by their priests. 
On the marriage dav, rlie women of the fainilv with sim^ing brim^ 
a wooden image of Ganpati, and place it in the marriage caii()[)V. 
As the bridegroom’s party drives tip in carts, tlu* bride’s relations 
come out to welcome them with singing. The details do iu>t difjer 
from those observed at other Hindu marriages. During the da\, 
to the sound of the drum rMo/, the women dance in a circle and tfie 
men go through a stick dance, dandnjards^ moving in a circle and 
striking at each other with sticks. Two feasts are given by the 
bride’s party and on the third day the bridegroom leaves, taking his 
wife with him. 

They reverence Tulshish;im (Lakshini and Krislina) in the Gir 
and the goddess Mata. Of the local deities, they worship ]Iabl)av 
of the Habba hill, fourteen miles north of Bhuj, and a Rajput saint 
called Vachara. They are said to observe no special forms of snake 
worship. 

For tlie maniage ceremony they employ tlie Parajia Brahmans 
who dine with the Ahirs, and arc looked uj)on as a degraded class. 

They have gradually given up cattle-herding and are now mostly 
carpenters, husbandmen and small landholders. 
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They eat mutton, venison, and other game but not beef, and 
drink spirits in moderation. In Cutch the eating of flesh and the 
drinking of spirits though not prohibited is regarded as degrading. 

Though they associate with Muhammadans, almost all flesh¬ 
eating Hindu castes will dine with them. They dine with Parajia 
Brahmans, Rajputs, Rabaris, Anjna Kanbis, Charans, Bhats, Parajia 
Sutars, Hajaras, Ojha Kumbhars, Malis, Atits, Darjis, Luhars and 
Ravals. 

In the case of the Ahirs in Khandesh and Poona, enquiries show 
that the exogaraoussub-divisions of the caste are: (1) Baldarkham- 
vale, (2) Bania, (3) Barodiye, (4) Biloriye, (5) Bhanoriye, (6) Hajd- 
riye, (7) Hinvar, (8) Kalariye, (9) Kookreliye, (10) Moriye, (11) 
Pathariye, (12) PerwAr and (13) Phulsunge. This enumeration does 
not claim to be complete. The Baldarkhamvales are so called from 
their peculiar custom of wearing their headdress slanting on one side. 
The Banias are traders. The Hajariyes w^ere military officers under 
the Mughals, w-ho had a command of one thousand horses. There are 
signs that these divisions once had totems as follows 


Division. 

Baldarklian 

B'.ma 

Barodiye 

Biloriye 

Dhanoriyc 

Hajariye 

Hinvar 

Katariyc 

Kookreliye 

Moriye 

Pathariye 

Perwar 

Phulsunge 


Totem. 


1 

I 


Mango and cotton 
seed. 

Bow. 

Not known. 

Deer. 

Dagger. 

Dog. 

Peacock. 


>Mang(» and cotton 
J seed. 


The endogainous groups, into which the Deccan Ahirs are broken 
up, are : (1) Roinabans, (2) Goalbans, (3) Dhidamvars, (4) Bharva- 
thiyas, (5) Ghosis and (6) Gujars. 

Marriage is prohibited within two degrees both on the male and 

the female side. Ihere is no prohibition against the marriage of two 

.sisters to the same husband. Two sisters can also be married by two 
brothers. 


Social Status, geographical position, difference of religious belief 
and change of occupation are no bar to intermarriage. 

They are said to have once lived at Hyderabad (Deccan). 
On account of heavy taxation in the Nizam’s country, they came with 
the English army to Ghodnadi at the beginning of the last century, 
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but afterwards separated with the various regiments and went with 
them to Karachi, Rajkot, Deesa and Poona. 

In addition to what has already been said with regard to the Ahirs 
being a foreign race, two points deserve to be noticed. The 
existence of toteniistic septs among them, as shown above, unmistak¬ 
ably stamps them as non-Aryan. Secondly, the name Romabana 
of one of their endogamous sections is worthy of note. Roma 
the first part of the name, is a regular corruption of the Sanskrit word 
Roniak. The name Roynak is frequently to be met with in Sanskrit 
works on astronomy, and from the indications therein furnished, 
it appears to have been the name of a town outside India, where the 
science of astronomy was cultivateil, and from the people of which 
the Indian writers borrowed a great deal of their knowledge regarding 
astronomy. The town Rornak has been identified by Professor 
Weber with Alexandria in Kgypt ; but other Sanskrit scholars demur 
to this identification. Whatever the correct identification may be, it 
isnot unlikely that the name Romabans points to a foreign horde from 
Rornak having settled in India and subsequently having been 
incorporated into the Gavli cornmnnity. 

The habit of the caste is settled, so far us the Maharashtra is 
concerned. They seem to have no recog!uzed head-quarters. 

Thev do not admit outsiders into their caste. 

Boys are generally married between fifteen and twenty. In 
the case of girls, both infant and adnlt marriages are in vogue. 
The adult marriage is mostly prevalent among the poorer classes, 
and those who can afi'ord it marry their ilaughters as infants at the 
age of nine or ten. In the case of adult marriage, if a girl commits 
sexual indiscretions with a man of her caste but of a different gotra, 
he is compelled to marry her. If he happens to be of the same ^o^ra, 
he is fined Bs. 40 or Rs. 50, with which the caste are treated to a feast. 
If however, he is of a different caste, every attempt is made to conceal 
her sin ; but if secrecy is impossible, she is turned out of the caste. 

I*olyandry is unknown, but polygamy is permitted, if the first 
wife is barren or is suffering from some incurable disease, such as 
leprosy. It is also allowed on the grounds of luxury an<l youth. 
Tn theory, a man may marry as many wives as he can afford to 
maintain. It is rare, however, in actual life to find more than three. 

The offer of betrothal generally comes from the boy's family. 
The father or the guardian of the boy goes to the house of the girl’s 
father with twm or three of his castemen. who inform the latter of the 
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objectof the former’s visit. The girl’s father gives them to imd erstand 

that he cannot come to any decision unless he takes the consent 

of his relatives, and that consequently they should call upon him 

on some other day. The visit is accordingly repeated by the boy’s 

father with the same or different mediators, and the girl’s father is 

asked through them whether he approves of the proposed marriage 

alliance. This is the first part of betrothal, called GalikucM. 

The mediators are paid a rupee or two for their trouble, which they 

spend on drinking. If both the parties have agreed to the connection, 

then on any day before marriage, the boy’s father takes permission 

from the girl’s father through a mediator to perform Sagdi or the 

second part of betrothal, and asks him formally, althougii he 

himself may know it, where the house of the nansdr or the girl’s 

mother’s mother is situated. On a fixed day in the presence of the 

caste Pavch and his and the girl’s relatives, the boy is attired m a rich 

dres*!, his forehead marked with a pigment spot, and his neck encircled 

with a flower wreath. The whole party, excepting the boy, then goes 

lo vansdr s liouse with liquor and a bag full of ddlmurmura (parched 

grain and gram). There in the presence of the Panck, the girl’s 

kinswomen throw water dyed with turmeric on the boy’s kinsmen, 

and the boy s kinswomeh on the girl’s kinsmen. Afterwards 

dalmurmura is divided into as many shares as there are 

houses of the caste, and the shares of those who are not present 

are sent to^ their house. Those who are present take their share at 

the house and drink of the liquor brought. This Sagdi 

may be perforniPtl a year, six months or even a week before the 
marriage. 


^^lth the permission of the girl’s father obtained through a 
me<liator, a Brahman is asked to fix a lucky day on which the 
principal portion of the marriage ceremony is to be performed. On the 
hrst day of the marriage, the boy’s father, with wool and silken gar¬ 
ments including bodice, phadki upper garment and langa robe, 
proceeds to the girl’s house together with castewomen. This is called 
.agrin. At night about ten o clock, the girl is dressed in these garments 

and ‘^-ated in a squatting po-^ture with her feet each on a mango twig, 

wrapped m a piece of blanket and the wool brought by the boy’s 
'in^womeii. Afterwards the castewomen touch one after another 

I'"k'' lances, shoulders and head with rice, turmeric and oil 

and then throw these things to the other side of thegirl. This ceremony 
is known as lrhM<U,nn. The caste people who come with the boys 
nthcr dme at the girl’s house. On the second day in the afternoon 
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a branch of the mango tree is planted in the centre of the 
wedding booth, and under the branch is placed a red earthen 
jar smeared with cowdung and with grains of barley sticking 
to it. Teichadhna is repeated twice on this day—in the afternoon 
and at night, where the mango branch is planted. In precisely 
the same way, the same ceremony is gone through in the case of the 
boy at his own house, excepting that the mango branch is planted 
not in any marriage bower but only in the verandah. At the girl’s 
house it is customary for her father on this day to treat his castemen 
to bread and kaiii only. On the third day, the boy’s father sends 
to the girl’s house at his own expense a band of musicians, who 
play music till the Bardt day is over. The fourth day is the principal 
day of marriage, called the Bardt day. At about eight o clock in 
the night the boy s father feasts his castemen with ghi, rice, vegetable 
and split pulse {Bardthi chhdk). In the bath room a square is formed 
with four brass vessels at the corners. The boy takes his seat in the 
centre. A cotton thread is several times passed round tlie brass 
vessels so as to form a railing. The boy is bathed by suvtl^inis or 
unwidowed women. Afterwards the boy puts on his wedding dress, 
which generally consists of a turban, inma (a tight tunic), jdma (a 
loose long tunic made of twice as much cloth as the nitna), silken 
trousers and patka (a scarf of about nine hands in length to make the 
jdma tidy by passing it round the waist and over the shoulders). 
The boy then sits near the mango branch [>lanted in the verandah, 
A tkdii containing red water is j)laced before him. and his relatives 
and caste-fellows make him cash presents {nauta). which they put 


in the water. When this ceremony is over, the marriage coronet or 
mohoTy made of the leaves of the shindi tree with pieces of looking- 
glass stuck into it, is tied on his brow, and he is seated on horseback 
holding aor dagger in his hand, with which he never parts till 
the marriage ceremony is completely over. Escorted by lus relations 
and friends and accompanied by torch bearers and musicians playing 
on drums and instruments, he sets out for the bride’s {Bardt). At 
the bride’s house the procession stops, the bridegroom alights from his 
horse and is met bv the bride's father or brother, who presents him 
with ear and finger rinys {antfia, chhdptn-da). and a <ha\vl is thrown 
over his shoulders. The bridegroom toiiclies tlie front part of the 
booth with the point of his dagger. The marriage coronet or rrohor is 
then taken off and ]daced on tlie bootli. Tlie bridegroom is ushered 
into the marriage hall. The bride’s relatives bring sweetmeats for 
him to eat. When he has partaken of them, he goes out for a walk 
with his rompnnions. who claim from him pdrdna. ?. r.. a money 
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present for sweets. The bridegroom afterwards returns, puts on the 
marriage crown and enters the booth. The bride is dressed in the 
yellow robe, yellow bodice and marriage coronet, especially brought for 
her by the boy’s relatives with the Bardt or procession. The bride so 
clad in her w'edding dress is brought into the marriage hall and seated 
on the left side of the bridegroom, and the nauta or cash present cere¬ 
mony is gone through by the bride’s relatives and caste-people, three- 
fourths of the money so collected being claimed by her father and the 
remaining one-fourth by the castemen, who spend it on merry-making. 
The hems of the bridegroom’s fatka and the bride’s chaddar, which 
completely hides her face, are tied into a knot (Galjoda), and the 
ceremony of pdmiTJMjdi is performed in the case of both by the bride’s 
relatives. It is also known as the dan ceremony, which consists in 
bestowing gifts of ornaments, cows or fields on the bride and bride¬ 
groom, as contrasted with the nauta, where cash presents only are 
made. As soon as the dan ceremony is over, the bride’s parents quit 
the marriage bower and sit in the house, and then comes the turn of 
kanydddn, which forms the essential and binding portion of the whole 
marriage ceremony. The bride and bridegroom walk six times 
round the mango branch in the presence of the Brahman priest 
and caste-people, who are regarded as witnesses to their marriage. 
When the sixth turn is completed, some of the castemen go into the 
house and ask the parents of the bride whether they willingly bestow 
their daughter upon the bridegroom. When they express their 
perfect willingness, as might naturally be expected, the castemen 
return to the marriage hall, and the bride and bridegroom are made 
to take the seventh and last round of the mango branch, grains of 
red rice are thrown over their heads, and they become husband and 
wife. This essential and binding part of tbe marriage ceremony, 
known as kanydddn, is generally gone through at one after midnight. 
The kinswomen then take the couple into the house, and the ends of 
their marriage garments which were tied into a knot at the time of 
the Galjoda ceremony, are severed by a girl, who is paid a pice or two 
for her trouble. The bridegroom instead of going home rests for the 
^mainder of the night in the house of his father-in-law’s neighbour. 

n the fifth day the kangna ceremony is performed at night in the 
booth near the mango tree. The hems of the bride and bridegroom’s 
clothes are tied together, the wool, brought to the bride’s house at 

t e lagan, is fastened round her w'rist with several knots, 

and the bridegroom is asked to untie them. The time is one of much 
tun and merriment, the women of the house bantering and taunt¬ 
ing the bridegroom, especially when he is long in untying them. 
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About two hours after kwiqna is over, the bride and bridegroom 
leave for the bridegroom’s house either in a carriage or litter. If 
in a litter, the bridegroom accompanies her on foot, with the point 
of his dagger touching it. The next day, i.e., on the sixth day 
of marriage, the bride is brought hack to her father’s liouse by her 
kinswomen. At night, the bridegroom also goes to his father-in-law’s 
house with his relatives, and the cMla ceremony takes place. This 
consists in the bridegroom handing over a glass of brandy to the bride’s 
kinsmen, who conjure him to protect and feed his wife, and honour 
her relations. On the seventh or the last day the ceremony called 
uctJtiora is gone through at the bridegroom’s house. In an apartment 

where no males are allowed the whole marriage ceremony is imitated 
from beginning to end by women among themselves, by someone 
becoming a bridegroom, another a bride, a third a Brahman priest, 
and so forth. This closes the marriage ceremonies. 

Widow-marriage is permitted and practised. The natural 
feeling of the relatives of her dead husband is not to allow her to go 
out of their family, and consequently she is generally married to his 
younger brother or cousin by her mother-in-law or aunt-in-law. 
But if she is a growm-up woman, she may not accede to their wish, 
and may marry any man she likes. If she has a child, the usual 
practice is for her not to re-marry ; if, however, she is resolved upon 
re-marrying, no coercion is resorted to, but her children by her first 
husband are taken from her by his relative.s. The form of the 
marriage ceremony is called dhardvnay and is performed on dark 
nights of dark fortnights at about twelve o’clock. She is bathed by 
widowed women and dressed in a new robe. The ends of her and her 
new husband’s clothes are tied into a knot, and then both are locked 
together in a room for the night. Marriages by the dhardcna ceremony 
are not performed by Brahmans, and are not attended by unwidowed 
women. The widow who is married is concealed for two days in the 
house where the re-marriage takes place, and her face is not seen 
till after she puts on glass bangles on the third day. If the man who 
marries the widow be a bachelor, he is first mariied to a mi plant 
and five stones are placed near it to bear witness to tliis marriage. 
This ceremony is known by the name of dthrar. 

No divorce is allowed, and if the father of the girl refuses to send 
her to her husband’s house, his castemen stop all connection with him 
They do not allow him to rejoin the caste, unless he ])ays a fim* of 
■Rs. 100 or submits to the punishment of r.hauky i. r.. j i.qiuire 
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formed of corn powder, wherein he is seated and beaten five times 
with a shoe. 

Among Ahirs, the father is the absolute owner of the ancestral 
property, and the son cannot claim any portion thereof during his 
life-time. The daughter also cannot claim any portion of the stridhan, 
or the ornaments of her deceased mother, which go to the wiv es of 
her brothers. 

They worship Shiva, Vi.shnu and other gods of the Brahmanic 
pantheon, but their favourite deities are the goddess Bhavdni 
and the god Krishna. Their preference for Krishna is accounted 
for by their belief that they are the descendants of the cowherds 
who were Krishna's companions. On the Janmashtami day, 
they paint figures of Krishna on the walls, make offerings and distri¬ 
bute panjtiri and batdae. On the Divali holidays their daughters 
worship their cows and she-buffaloes, and are presented with new 
robes. During the same holidays, in an open space, their Chaudhari 
sets a cocoanut and betel leaves in the name of Krishna, before which 
Incense and camphor are burnt, and the cows of all Ahirs headed by 
those of their ('haudhari are conducted in succession over the plain. 
When the procession is over they go through a stick dance, tipyrya^ 
first at the f'haiulhari’s and afterwards at the Bhagat’s house. 
They worship the cobra on the Nagpanchmi day like all other Hindus, 
but have no special forms of snake-worship. The Hajariyes have 
borrowed also tlic worship of Khandoba and Bahiroba from 
the Marathas. The offerings made consist of a goat, rice and 
cocoaniits. l)ut never a fowl, which they afterwards consume. 
When their cattle are seized with a pestilence, they propitiate the 
spirits. wlu> are supposed to send it, by means of a horn or sacred fire, 
wherein ar*’ poiired blood, flesh and wine, as offerings to them. 
Afterwanis the Ahirs themselves take to drinking. Then a pig is 
l)urie'l underiiround. with onlv its head remaining above, and the 
cattle are iiKnle to trample upon it till it dies. 

'rhi*y employ Hindustani Brahmans, whom they call Pandes, 
to oHieiate at their marriages and register them. But on account 
of the seareiu- of Hindustani Brahmans thev have begun to invite 
Uralirnan^ ot Malnira'^litra t(> conduct their marriage ceremony. 

I liey Imrn tlmir dead. an<l only tlu>.se that are not married or at any 
rate not lietrothed. are buri»'r| on their backs with their heads to 
the east. 

On the death*ot a. person the old practice was for his son to give 
a feast to his castemen only on tht: third day. But since their 
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Brahniims refused to accept any presents on that day, as it was loo 
dose to the day of the deceased's death, they brought into vogue Uu* 
custom of giving another feast to the caste-people on the thirteenth, 
■vhen rice and money presents are given to the Brahmans. In the case 
)f a childless ancestor his nearest relative gives the feasts in the 
nanner just described. The ancestors in general are propitiated on 
iny day in the month of Bhadrapad, as Ahirs are too illiterate to 
remember the date of their parent's death. They do not appear to 
observe any ceremony to propitiate a person who has died a violent 
leath beyond that gone through in the case of an ordinary death. 


Dhanoriyos, in the first part of whose name may be recognized 
the Sanskrit word dhaiitts, a bow, show their reverence for the rain¬ 
bow. by making a bow to it whenever it is visible in the sky. II invar.s 
claim to belong to the deer clan, make a bow to tin* animal wheiu'vcr 
it comes within the range of their sight, refuse to eat its Hesh. an<l 
are alwavs readv to free it from the hands of a snarer bv ])avi!ur him 
whatever price he may demand for it. Katariyes are of the dagger 
clan, as might be inferred from the word katydr, from which tlieir 
name is derived. They arc caicful never to touch a dagger (‘xerpt 
on the marriage days, ns the‘y !)elievc tliat by carelessness in this 
respect they are sure to !Tu*et with .some accident or other with the 
<lagger.‘'‘ 'Phe name Kookreliyes is obviously romn*eted willi the 
Sanskrit wc>rd kvkkur. wlilcli means a dog. With regard to t lu-se 
Kookrelive«, it is popularly belii-ved tliat a person bitten bv a mad 
<log is cured of his l*.y(lrophobia if he but goes to a Kookri'liv(''s 
hous(‘ and there eats bread prepared by lmn.^"‘ 


Their hereditary calling is that of ef>wherds. Very tV-w have 
departed from this their original occupation. 'Phere are mait nmong 
them who have taken to tillage. 


The sign characteristic of their ca'^te is kamd. a bamboo lathe 
provided with slings at each imhI for holding pitchers, baskets and so 
forth. 

'Phey eat the flesh of goat.s. sheep and fowls. As norl hernrr s. V. <>< 
they were formerly a\erse to **afing to>xls. like tln*ir « .jsternen in oiht-i 


(1) 'I'lie mil's net to k 1 11 - 'r I'at t I > ’tt-m .1not the • -n I y tj bO' ; 11 - ., 1 .^ osi'- r '1 
.aro ofi«‘n forbifldoti to tf.iirli t lif l•'t<-tn or .uin p.u t oi e . .sr.111.-1 in r-', t:veo 1 loo:< a*. 1' 

“ * TIjUs tr> a man of t lu- HiikucHii ( fta k a iiin I Oi cio«.oJi'e i bn it iS n.»tei ul a r c 

uiiliirky ' to or ”az<' on a < rorofliU' ; tfi^- tli.-ut/ht lo i.:iuse iri/larnfO; 

lion of th^ eves. " liniim V'^>1. XXIII- o I68 

( 2 ) Cf. *■ Memb^-rs of the serpent < I.in in Sriirfrainhi-^ profes? to 0^3] by |n..ir 
touch, pcr.'on'S who have been bitten bj serpf-nts’’— Evcyclop^JxUa B'riltznnico 

Vol. XXIII, p. 469 
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parts o! the country, but by coming in contact with the Marathas 
they have taken to eating fowls. They do not eat scalel^ fish, and 
of the scaly fish, they abstain from eating rnm, mhaisaTnachhi and 

so forth. They drink liquor. 

Marathas eat jtakki, kachchi and drink with Ahirs. They also 
smoke from the same pipe as the Ahirs, but the latter will not give them 
their sdpi or the piece of cloth tied round the lower end of the pipe. 
Ahirs, however, will not eat pakkiy kachchiy drink or smoke with 
Mardthds, but they will do all this with Brahmans, whpther of Northern 

India or Maharashtra. 

AHIR. —A sub-division of Shimpis, Gavlis, Dhangam, Kumbham, 
Sutdrs, Sonars, Chimbhars, Kolis. 

AHIRWARE.— A sub-division of Kattais. 

AHMEDABADI.— A sub-division of Kacchias, Momins, De- 
sdvM Vdnias, Kadva Kanbis, Ghanchis, Shrimali Sonis, Mochis. 

AJHRA. —A sub-division of Sonars. 

AJWALIA. —A sub-division of Kachhi^s. 

AKARMASE.— A term applied to the irregular ofispriug of 
a caste. There is au Akannase sub-division consisting of such off¬ 
spring in many castes. 

AKSALl. —Kanarese term for Sonar. 

AKSHMANGAL. —A sub-division of Brahmans. 

ALIA. —A sub-division of Bohoras. 

ALIFSHAI. —A synonym for Benava. 

ALIGJA. —A sub-division of Rabavis. 


Nome and 
origin. 


ALITKARS, also called Pardeshi Alitkars or Sultankars, num¬ 
bering 136, including 66 males and 70 females, are found in Ahmed- 
nagar, Khandesh, Nasik, Poona, and in the city of Bombay. They 
derive their name from alifa (lac lodhra). their occupation being the 
dyeing of goat skins with the alifa colour. As their synonym suggests, 
they are not an indigenous caste, but a]>pear to be the descendants of 
one or two stray families from Marwar. They arc quite distinct from 
the Musalman tanners known as Sultankars. except that they have 
dealings with them in their business of the dyeing of skins. They 
state that the founder of their caste was Dharmaraja, the eldest of 
the Pandav brothers. The tradition of the caste is that they came 
from Nagar in Marwar about two hundred years ago to avoid the 
persecutions of the Piudharis, They regard Marwar, Ujjain, and 
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Burlianpur as the caste head-quarters. They have come much under 
the influence of local customs. 

There are no endogamous divisions of the caste. Their exo- Divisions 
gamous sub divisions are families having the same surname and deity. 

Their commonest surnames are Butele, Chavin, Khds, Sdmbare, 
Chavalc, Pilwiil, Bhilwal, Sakune, Nagar, and Tipan. Marriages 
are prohibited between members having the same surname, and with¬ 
in four degrees of relationship on the boy’s side and five degrees on 
the girl’s side. Marriages are also prohibited between families with 
the same family deity. Marriage with a wife’s sister is allowed after 
the wife’s death. Two brothers are allowed to marry two sisters. 
Marriage is generally infant, though, amongst the poor, girls sometimes 
remain unmarried till after puberty. Maidens committing sexual 
indiscretions are excommunicated. If the men involved be caste- 
men, they are fined and made to give a dinner to the caste-people. 
Polygamy is allowed and practised, but polyandry is unknown. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father, who has to pay Marriage, 
a dej or bride-price of from Rs. ‘25 to Rs. 100 to the girl’s father. 

The day for the marriage is fixed by a Brahman, who conducts the 
service. The principal ceremonies of marriage are as follow :— 

(1) Kimkuddvne or Magm is celebrated in the same way as 
amongst the Kunbis, except that the girl’s forehead is daubed with 
red powder by the wife of the caste headman or Chmidhari. 

(2) Sagai or Sogarik takes place a week or two before the mar¬ 
riage and consists in the presentation of ornaments and a dress to 
the girl by the boy's father. A match cannot be broken off after 
this ceremony has been ])eMormed. 

(5) Lagnupuda, or exchange of pieces of paper (on which the 
lucky moment for tbe marriage is written and into which rings are 
foldeil), between the fathers of the bride and bridegroom. 

(4) Ifalad, or rubbing the boy and the girl with turmeric paste. 

After this cermony is performed, a marriage coronet is put on the 
boy’s head and a dagger with a lemon fixed to it>s end is given into 
his hand. The boy must not |)art with the dagger till the marriage 
ceremony is over. 

(5) Mdga /^/n'meiz/e.—Tliis ceremony is peculiar to the caste. It 
is celebrated on the day before the marriage. 1'he boy is bathed and 
his head is smeared with red powder. Next, a married pair, with the 
hems of their garments tied into a knot, go to a potter’s under a 
canopy held by four persons, holding in their hands a winnowing fan 
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containing uncooked articles of food. They bring from the potter 
twenty earthen jars of varying sizes and place them in two piles near 
the torana-'khdmh or chief post of the marriage booth. On each pile 
are placed five wheaten cakes. Near the jars are placed images of 
Ganpati and Shivasatidhiati (a saii in the family) and they are 
worshipped. The boy, some unwidowed women, and other persons 
then walk seven times round the torana-hhamb singing songs. While 
walking, the boy pours water from a jar which he holds in his hand. 

This ceremony is also performed at the girrs house, with this 
difference that the number of jars is twenty-eight or thirty-six and 
that they are placed in four piles in the four corners of the marriage 
booth. 


On the marriage day the boy goes in procession to the girl’s house. 
At the gate of the marriage booth he is received by an unwidowed 
woman who holds in her hand a jar filled with water. The boy puts 
a rupee into the jar and his father pays Rs. 5 to the caste punch as 
their perquisite, and Rs. 3 for treating the party to sugared water. 
A wooden sparrow is tied to the door of the marriage booth. The boy 
touches it with the dagger in his hand and enters the booth. The 
marriage is then performed just after the fashion of the Kimbis. the 
essential portion being the sapiapadi. 

Tlie re-niarriage of widows is permitted. The widow’s new hus¬ 
band has to pay Rs. 12-8-0 to the relations of the widow's deceased 
husband. The widow and her new husband are seated side by side ; 
(hinpat iand V aruna (represented by a water-pot) are worshipped ; the 
water-pot is brought in close contact with the pair’s heads ; the widow’s 
lap is filled ; the ends of the garments of the pair are tied into a knot, 
and they are made to utter each other’s names. This completes the 

is not allowed to marry a widow. Divorce 
is not allowed. A woman taken in adultery is turned out of the 
caste. The Hindu law of inheritance is followed. 


The .Mitkars resemble the local Kunbis in their religious obser¬ 
vances. tlie special objects of their worship being Bahiroba of Nagar 
in Marwar and Bhavani of Tuljapur. Every section of the caste has 
a sepnrati- family deity, that of the Chavans being Shivasati-Vala- 
dhiati ; of the Savares. Shivasati-Jugandhiati, and so on. Their 
priests are the Deshasth Brahmans. The married dead are burnt, 
the unmarrirKl being buried with head to the south. The ordinary 
luneral rites are observed. The shrdddha and mahdlaya are per¬ 
formed for the propitiation of the deceased ancestors. 
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The hereditary occupation of the caste is the tanning of hides and 
colouring them with the alita dye. A few are agriculturists. 

They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, and fish, and drink ^'oed. 

liquor. 


ALIYASANTAN. —A sub-division of Ganigs, Suppaligs, Mogers. 

ALKARIS, also known as Shravagi and GoldMre, numbering Name. 
313 (1901), including 142 males and 171 females, are found mostly 
in Khandcsh, a few being residents of Ahmednagar, Ndsik and the 
Satara Agency. The census figures do not appear to represent their 
number correctly, asmauy must have been included amongst Rajputs, 
the caste prefering to be called Rajputs rather than Alkaris. They 
assert that they are Rajputs, and came into the Deccan when Chitor 
was conquered by the Musalmdns, to avoid persecution. The only 
traces of Rajput customs to be found amongst them are the mdna- 
kastambh (ruby pillar) which is planted in the wedding booth at 
the time of marriage, and the fact that their family goddess is 
still the Bhavani of Chitor. Upon settUng in the Deccan, they took 
to preparing red dye from the root of the alita plant (Morinda citri- 
folia) as a means of livelihood, and thus came to be called Alkaris. 

From the accounts received, it appears that there is a Jain division 
of the caste, who abstain from flesh and prohibit widow marriage 
and divorce. This division accounts for the synonym Shravagi, 
apparently a corruption of Shravak, a common term for a Jain 
division of a caste. The term Golalare is possibly a corruption 
of Galiara, a well-known caste of indigo-dyers in Gujardt, and may 
have been applied to tlie caste owing to its being connected with 
the occupation of dyeing. 


According to one account there are two endogamous divisions Kudo- 


of the caste, Kharovava and Mithoba ; according to another theyjj 
have three endogamous divisions, Kachhavasi, Malabanjari and 
Jydphalond ; while a third account states that they have two endo- 
gaiuous divisions, Proper and Lodhi Alkaris, who neither eat together 
nor intermarry. Their cxogamous divisions, which are known as 
Ms, are Bhandari, Garode, Hatodia, Kuratiye, Ningote, Pachalore, 
Pacharatan, Paridhe, Pavayye, Rayator, Shirodia, Tirole and Telva. 
Marriages are prohibited between members of tlie same l ul and within 
four or five degrees of relationship. A member of the caste cannot 
marry his father’s sister’s, mother’s sister’s or mother’s brother’s 
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daughter. Marriage with a wife’s sister is allowed during the wife’s 
life-time as well as after her death. Brothers are allowed to marry 
sisters. Polygamy is allowed and practised, but polyandry is unknown. 
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Marriage is infant as well as adult. It is stated by some that 
sexual indiscretions on the part of a girl before marriage are connived 
at, the girl being excommuni'iated only if she becomes pregnant. If 
her seducer be a casteman, he is fined or made to give a dinner to 
the caste-people. According to another account, a girl accused of 
adultery with a casteman or a member of a higher caste can remain 
in the caste by cutting off a lock of her hair, by performing a 
penance, and by paying a fine or giving a dinner to the caste-people. 
All accounts are unanimous in stating that girls committing sexual 
indiscretions with members of lower castes are excommunicated. 

The offer of marriage c<)mes from the boy’s father, who has to pay 
a sura of money up to Rs. 200 to the girl’s father. The day for the 
marriage is fixed by a Brahman astrologer. Some of the accoimts 
state that the ceremony is conducted by the caste elders, while others 
assert that it is conducted by a pdndiji (a Brahman prieat). The 
principal ceremonies of marriage are as follows :— 

1. Sagai, Sdifakhada or Sdkkorpitda or the betrothal, whicli 
takes place a few days before the marriage. The boy’s father goes 
with friends and relations to the girl’s father’s house and liands over 
to the girl a packet of sugar and a nipee. Similarly a packet of 
sugar and a rupee are presented to the boy by the girl’s father. 
Feasts are hold at both places and the ceremony concluded. 

2. Mdgni or kunku ldmn<\ in which the girl is presented 
with clothes and ornaments by the boy’s father. The boy is presented 
with a dress by the girl’s father, and feasts arc held at both places. 

Oil oi)d fitrmcrir-ruhbiog a’rcmony. —This ceremony is per- 
formetl first on the hoy and thou on the girl. Unwidowed women 
sprinkle oil with a loaf over the head of the boy or girl, and throw 
ric(! grains thereon. The boy and girl are then rubbed with turmeric 
paste. 

4. Erection of the marriage booth. —Four or five days before the 
marriage, a booth is erected at the girl’s house, and a post of mango 
wood is planted in the booth and rubbed with turmeric paste. 
This post is called the mdaakaslambha, (ruby pillar). All the 
ceremonies of marriage are performed near this post. 

5. SiinantpujaHy or the reception of the bridegroom by the 
girl’s father on the village boundary, 

6. Rukhavaty in which sweetmeats are taken from the giri’s 
house to the boy’s house, and served to his mother. 
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7. Bhdt bharane, —On the day following the boy^s arrival 
at the girl s village, he, his parents and his relations are presented 
with articles of dress by his maternal uncle, a feast is held, and the 
party go and stay in a garden. There they stop for a day or two, 
after which the girrs father comes and presents them with articles 
of dress and takes them in procession into the village. 

8. Lagna (the marriage proper).—When the bridegroom reaches 
the entrance to the marriage booth, he is received by five unwidowed 
women holding j ars filled with water over their heads. The bridegroom 
puts into each of the jars a silver coin, and strikes a stick against a 
festoon of mango leaves which is tied to the door of -the booth. 
Next the manakastambha is worshipped, the boy and the girl gar¬ 
land each other, and the pair walk five times round the mdnaka- 
sfaynbkay the last act being known as Chavaribhavari. 

It is stated by some that four yokes (of carts) are formed into 
a square and filled in with sand. The kom or marriage sacrifice is 
performed on this sand and the bride and bridegroom walk five 
times round the sacrificial fire. 

According to some accounts, the garlanding of the bride and 
bridegroom by each other is the binding portion of the marriage 
service. According to others, the striking of a stick by the bridegroom 
against the festoon tied to the door of the marriage booth is sufficient 
to make a marriage valid. Some are of opinion that the Chavari¬ 
bhavari is the essential portion, while a fourth party hold that the 
walking round the sacrificial fire by the bride and bridegroom makes 
a marriage indissoluble. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow can marry 
any person whom she could marry as a virgin. A widow remarriage 
can be celebrated on a dark night, except a new-moon-day, during any 
month of the year. The widow and her intended husband are seated 
side bv side on two low wooden stools, red powder is applied to tin* 
widow’s forehead, and the ends of the pair's garments are tied into a 
knot, which completes the ceremony. Should a bachelor desire to 
marry a widow, he is first married to a ring. 

A husband can divorce a wife if he cannot agree with her, nr if 
her conduct is bad. A divorced wife can marry again by the widow 
remarriage form. It is said that the man who wants to marrv a divorc- 
ed woman has to pay a certain amount of money to her first husband. 

A woman taken in adultery with a casteman or a member of a higher 
caste can remain in the caste by paying a fine or giving a dinner to 
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the caste people. If the offence is committed with a member of a 
lower caste she is excommunicated. The caste follow the Hindu 
law of inheritance. 


Religion. 


Death 

cere¬ 

monies. 


Alkaris are Hindus of the Shaiva sect. Some are said to be 
followers of the Varkari and Ramdasi sects. Their family goddess is 
the Bhavani of Chitor. Goats and fowls are offered to Bhavani 
on Tuesdays, which are eaten by the offerers themselves. Offerings 
to Bhavani and Khandoba are also made on all days except the 
Mondays in the months of Shrdvan and Chaitra. They observe 
all the Hindu holidays and make pilgrimages to all the sacred places 
of the Hindus. On the eighth or ninth day of the month of Mdgli 
a ceremony known as chakrapuja is performed. A circle is formed of 
sixteen kinds of corn, and a dough lamp is placed over it called Botn. 
Near this the devi is worshipped with offerings of flesh and liquor. 
Members of other castes are not allowed to be present at this wor¬ 
ship. Images called virs are installed in the name of persons who 
die accidental deaths or in battles. The vira are worshipped like 
gods and carried around in procession on marriage and other festive 
occasions. When an epidemic breaks out, the goddess supposed to 
preside over the disease is propitiated with offerings of goats and 
fowls, and in some placesor liquor is poured round the whole village 
affected. Musalman saints are venerated. The religious teachers 
of the caste are Gosavis. Their spiritual head is Shankarachdrya. 
The majority of the castemen state that they have no priests, while 

a few assert that Brahmans are employed for religious and ceremonial 
purposes. 


The married dead are burnt. The unmarried dead, persons dying 
of small pox, leprosy, cholera and snake-bite, and children whose 
hair is not clipped are buried with head to the north. The bones 
and ashes are collected and consigned to water on the third day after 
death. Those who can afford it carry the bones to a sacred river to 
he thrown into the holy w'aters. The castemen are feasted on the 
ele\ enth or thirteenth day after death. The shrdddha is performed to 
propitiate the mnes. In the case of violent death, as stated before, 
virs are installed in the name of the deceased. 


The original occupation of the caste was the preparation of red 

ye rom the root of the ala plant (Morinda citrifolia). The introduc- 

lon o aniline dyes has seriously crippled this industry, and many 

mem ers o the caste have taken to husbandry and day-labour in 

coDseq^nce. Some hold lanrl under the rat/atvari system. A few 
are in Government service. 
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They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, deer, partridges and Food, 
fish and drink liquor, 

AMBEKAR. —A synonym for Kabbaligar. 

AMBI.“A synonym for Kabbaligar. 

AMBIG. —A sub-division of Kabbaligars, 

AMIL. —A synonym for Lohana in Sind. 

ANALA. —A sub-division of Kanbis. 

ANANTKULYA.— A sub-division of Mahars. 

ANAVALA. —A sub-division of Brahmans. 

ANDHARIA. —A sub-division of Kachhias. 

ANDHON. —A synonym for Andvan. 

ANDVAN. —A sub-division of Mahai-s. 

ANGIGARA. —A sub-division of Mochis. 

ANJNA. —A sub-division of Kanbis. 

ANODHIA. —A sub-division of Brdhmans. 

ANTYAJA. —A synou^TU for Mahar. 


ARADHIS, or praying beggars, numbering 45 (1901), Name, 

including 18 males and 27 females, are found in Khandesh, Poona, 
Satdra and Ratnagiri. They are a mixed class of men and women 
recruited from all castes of Hindus from Brahmans to Mahars and 
Mangs, and also from Musalmans. If a man has no child he prays to 
goddess Bhavani, and vows that if he is blessed with a child, it will be 
dedicated to the service of the goddess. Others stricken with dropsy, 
leprosy or consumption vow that if they recover they will become 
Aradhis in honour of Bhavani. Men who are vowed to be Aradhis 
either by their parents or by themselves marry with women of their 
own caste. Aradhins or praying girls are considered devoted to their 
patron goddess and remain single. 


When a man wishes to become an Aradhi, he goes to one of the Tnitiatioa 


brotherhood and tells him his wish. 


He is asked whose Aradhi lie 


cere¬ 

monies. 


wishes to become, whether of the Bhavani of Tuljapur, of KondaMi)ur. 
of Rasan, of Kurkumb, of Nhvavar, or of Chatarshingi. lie names 


one of these Bha\'anis and is advised to go 


and visit his ])atron goddess. 


If he is not able to undertake the journey he is asked to bring about a 
pound of rice, turmeric, red powder, betel-nut and leaves, flowers and 
flower garlands, molasses, a yard of new white cloth, a cocoanut, 
five turmeric roots, five lentous, five sugarcanes, or in their absence 
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five stalks of Indian millet, five dough cakes, frankincense, camphor 
and money. A few neighbouring Aradhis, both men and women, are 
called, a spot of ground is cow-dunged and a low wooden stool is set 
in the spot. Over the stool the white cloth is spread and the rice is 
heaped on the cloth. On the rice is set a water pot or Ghat filled with 
water, five betel-nuts, ten betel-leaves and one anna to one rupee in 
cash. The mouth is closed with a cocoanut. Then five sugarcanes 
or five millet stalks are tied together and made to stand over the 
stool. At each corner of the stool are placed betel-nuts, lemons, 
dates, turmeric roots, dry cocoanut-kernels, and one of each is laid in 
front of the water pot. The presiding Aradhi is termed Guru and 
worships the water pot or Gkai. A dough-cake and a flower garland 
are dropped from the sugarcanes over the water pot, cooked rice 
and wheat bread and molasses are offered to the god, frankincense 
and camphor are burnt before it, and the teacher and other Aradhis 
four times repeat the word Udam or arise. The officiating Arddhi 
places a thick unlighted roll of oiled rags on the novice’s head, throws 
a shell necklace over his shoulder so that it falls on his right, marks 
his brow with ashes or angdrika and gives him two baskets to hold in 
his right hand. After the novice has made a low bow before the 
goddess and the Aradhi he presents the Guru with annas five to rupee 
1|, feasts the brotherhood, and is declared an Arddhi. 

Aradhis are generally tall, thin and womanish, many of them 
either bemg eunuchs or copying eunuchs’ ways. They have to beg 
at least at five houses once a week, on Tuesday, Friday or Sunday, 
and eat such food as is given them. When they beg, the Arddhi 
women wear their ordinary dress. The men wear a waistcloth or 
trousers, and a long coat reaching to the ankles, besmeared wth oil. 
They tie their hair in a knot behind the head like women, use false 
hair, and deck their heads with flowers and ornaments, generally of 
brass. They wear nose and earrings of brass and false pearls, brass 
and shell bangles and wristlets. They wear a garland of kavadi 
shells hanging like sacred thread from the left shoulder down the right 
side. The shells, which are known as Bhavdni kavadyds or Bhavani’s 
Cownes are yellow marked with patches of red. The necklace is 
composed of 35 to 40 shells ; besides the necklace they wear shell 
ornaraente round the head, neck, arms and fingers. They carry two 
amboo baskets. One of the baskets is small, called Parashram', with 
five shells stuck to it the other is large and has no other name except 

l^angs a cloth 

bag stuck round with shells in which they carry ashes or ar^drika. 
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winch they rub on the brows of the charitable. On their head rests 
a thick rope of rags soaked in oil but not lighted. Dressed in this way 
they start begging at six in the morning and beg till noon. When 
they come near a house they call out Yemdi TukMchaJogwa, i.e., alms 
in the name of Yemai and Tukdi. Sometimes four or five go in a 
band with drums or saiml, metal cups or iah, and the one-stringed 
fiddle or iwniune^ and their baskets, and beg, singing and dancing. 

Aradhis worship all Hindu gods and goddesses and observe all 
the Hindu holidays. Their priests are Deshasth Brdhmans. Except 
that their shell necklace and bamboo baskets are laid near the head 
and burnt or buried with them when they die, their marriage, birth 
and death ceremonies are the same as those of the caste to which they 
belong. 

ARASINAPATALA.—A sub-division of Dev^ngs. 

ARE.—A synonym for Mardtha ; a-sub-division of Jogis and 
Kolhatis. 

ARYA DAKSHINI VAISHYA,—A s 3 mon 5 mi for Kuddle Vani. 

ARYA VAISHYA.—A synonym for Kudale Vani. 

ASADARU.—A sub-division of Mangs. 

ASATKAR,—A sub-division of Lamdnis. 

ASHPURA.—A sub-division of Brdhmans. 

ASHTAGARKAR.—A sub-division of Pdnchkalshis. 

ASSAL.—A sub-division of Dhangars, Mardth^ and Mdngs. 

ATARS, numbering :H9 (1901), including 184 males and 
165 females, are a small caste of perfumers, found principally in 
Dharw4r and Satdra. 

ATHARVAN.—A sub-division of Deshasth Brahmans. 

ATHAVAR.—A sub-division of Katkaris. 

ATHNIKAR.—A sub-division of B^njigs. 

ATISHUDRA.—A synonym for Mahdr. 

ATIT.—A sub-division of Bhdts. 

ATLAI-KHURASANL—A sub-division of Khojahs. 

ATTE VAKKALS derive their name from Aile, an oblong Name nn 
ratten hoop used in carrying loads. They are found in the depths origin- 
of the Ankola and Yell^pur forests in the Kanara district. Their 
language and other circumstances seem to suggest that they have 
come under the racial influence of the Kunbis or some other com¬ 
munity that emicrrated into Kanara from Ooa. 
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Their home language appears to be Eanarese corrupted by 
Konkani and by the addition of words which are neither Eonkani nor 
Eanarese. In dress, organization, religion and customs they closely 
resemble the H41vakki Vakkals. Their hereditary calling is hwmri 
or wood-ash cultivation and cane plaiting. Since the prohibition 
of hamri cultivation, they work as labourers in betel leaf and 
cardamom plantations. Any one forsaking this occupation is put 
out of caste, and is re-admitted only on his giving a dinner to the 
castemen. Unlike the H^lvakki Vakkals, they do not eat the flesh 
of tame animals. 

AUDICH. —A sub-division of Brdhmans. 

AUTEAMBLE. —^A sub-division of Mahdrs 

AVARUA. —A sub-division of E^this. 

AVAR. —A sub-division of Telis. 

AYAVALE. —^A sub-division of Holdy^. 

AYYA, —A 8 ynon 3 an for Jangam. 

BABA. —A sub-division of Bublis. 

BABAR. —A sub-division of Hajdms. 


ime. 


yi810Q8« 


BABRIAS,^^) numbering 5,031 (1901), including 2,665 males and 
2,366 females, are found chiefly in B4bridvdd in the Sorath Prdnt of 
Kdthidwdr and are a mixed tribe between the Edthis and Ahirs, 
with whom they intermarry. They are called Durbar or Ghardera 
by the residents of the villages owned by them. All of them are 
land-holders, some of very large tracts, the head being the T41uk(Mr 
of Dedan. Their first settlement was at Th^n. Whence they came is 
not known, nor whether they held Thdn before or after the Parmdre.^^^ 
One of their traditions tells of their being turned out of Thdn by the 
Jhdlas and of their migration to Bagdsara, Amreli and Eundla, 
whence they were driven out by the Kathis. The district now known 
as Babriavad was then in the hands of the V^le Rajputs. These 
were gradually ejected by the Bdbrias with the allied tribe of Ahirs, 
and their lands parcelled among a number of petty proprietors. 

In spite of their small numbers, the Bdbrids have no less than 
twenty-two sub-divisions. The three principal are the Kotil&s, 

rU contributed by Mr. K. G. Pandit, B.A.. LL.B. 

dinwiTi fi. ^ uar Kajput tribe reigned at Delhi for five generations, and, being 

Pandavas, Minpdl Tuir came to Thin and 
of* people who flocked thither. In conseqnence 

childLT> TKwent in seareh of work, leaving their wives and 
BiiW castes, and were hence called B4ber or 

bl^bi Ti; ^ They afterwards left and este- 

ct’’.?. U G^tr Ja”.,!,*:' -'W BAbri4vAd.-Six 
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Dhdnkdas and Varus, under one or other of which all others are 
included. The Kotilds claim descent from a Jain Brdhman of Sihor, 
by name Trikam. According to their story, Trikam killed his brother 
and fled from Sihor. As he was resting at Taldja, an Ahir’s daughter 
named Deva Dorela fell in love with him. At that time Ethal Vdio, 
the ruler of Taldja, was distributing dowries to the maidens of his 
realm, and hearing that Deva Dorela was suffering from unrequited 
love, he persuaded the Brdhman to marry her, promising that his son 
should be the chief among Bdbrias. Trikam’s eldest son was called 
Kotila, presumably from the father’s forehead mark or tihi. He 
married a B4bria, and his descendants are said to have settled at Thdn. 

As Ethal, the Valo chief, ruled at Talaja in the fourteenth century, 
the introduction of his name shows that this branch had its origin 
about 500 years ago. 

According to the bard, when Trikam was driven from Sihor, Origin 
he rested near TaUja and prepared his food. Deva Dorela, the 
daughter of aTaldja Ahir, and her sister-in-law, passing to fetch water, 
saw the stranger clumsily trying to cook. Deva Dorela said 
“ This handsome Brahman seems in trouble.” The sister answered 
in jest, “ You are a maiden, cook for him.” Deva Dorela replied, 

“I do as you bid, you are my eldest brother’s wife, and to me as a 
mother.” She filled her pitcher at the well, and as she passed 
the Brahman she said, “ I am your wife and your are inv lord,” 
but he answered not. Then she said, “ If you say no, T kill myself.” 

So the Brahman agreed. 


The Dhankdas and Varus claim an earlier origin. Tlie Dhank- 


das state that they are descended from the Pandavas of Hastinapur 
one of whom took refuge at Anhilvada-Patan, and. in the third 
or fourth generation, the representative of the family, called Babria, 
migrated to Than. His great-grandson was named Dhankdia, 
a term thenceforth assumed as the patronymic of the clan. The 
Varus call themselves Jethvas and claim descent from Hanuman 
through Nagjan, the father of Jethvo, the ancestor of the present 
Rana of Porbandar. Nagjan’s other son Halman had a .son called 
Mek, who was united to a Dhankda woman named Mai. Among the 
children of this marriage was Varu, from whom came the ])atronymic 
of the clan.^'^ As the Dhankdas and Varus are both more numerous 
than the Kotilas, it is probable that they are an older stock. But. 


beyond 


tradition, there is nothing to fix the date of their entrance 


(1) Varu i; 
Gluimli i-i said 


I to have heon born when the detlivas ruled at Gluunli. an<t 
to liave beeii <h*stroy«'d by .Jam in tlie fourteenth century. 
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into Kdthiawdr or of their settlement in Babriavad. They are now an 
effete race, having fallen to the rank of peasant propietors and owning 
only thirty-four villages. Four of these belong to one set of pro¬ 
prietors, the Kotilas of Dedan; the rest are divided among the number 
of shareholders. For some time before and after Colonel Walker’s 
settlement, the Babrias lived almost entirely by plunder, and whatever 
independence they had was destroyed by Prabhashankar, the Diwan 
of Jundgad, in 1792. For long after this they were fugitives. Their 
villages, sparsely scattered over the country, were mere collections 
of mud huts, and they levied blackmail on any traffic that passed 
through their limits. They gave free asylum to outlaws, and cherished 
their blood feuds more inveterately even than the Kathis. They 
happened to be settled in a little frequented part of the country, 
in a borderland open to the feuds and rivalries of the Muhammadans 
of Junagadand the Rajputs of Gohilvad. They never came in contact 
with the British authorities, and thus retained their barbarous habits 
long after the people of the more open districts had settled into 
quiet and orderly ways. They gradually passed under the protection 
of the Nawab of Junagad, and in 1864 the district was formally 
annexed to his dominions. 

The Babrias are a connecting link between the Kathis and the 
Ahirs. They marry their daughters to Sakhayat Kathis, and take 
in marriage the daughters of Ahirs. Each of their three divisions 
(which are exogamous) mentioned above is sub-divided into sections, 
the chief of which are as follows :— 

1. Dhdnkda. —(1) Bholani, (2) Hadwani, (3) Zumpani, (4) 
Mayani. 

2. Kotila—{l) Bholani, (2) Devani, (3) Fatepura, (4) Katedia, 
(5) Nandrukia, (6) Ranani, (7) Shellani. 

3. Paru.—Desurka, Hankani, Undred. 

Some of these sub-divisions are named after the villages 
';iuginally inhabited by the tribe, e.g.^ Nandrukia from the village of 
Nandruk. Others are derived from the head of the family who 
started them. e.g.. Bholani from Bhol. The Babrias assert that their 
gotra isKashyap, that they have three pravars (the Kotilas have none) 
and that they belong to the Madhyandin shakha. Marriages are 
pro ibited between members of the same division and between 

tose of the sub-divisions of which the division is formed. A 

a na can marry his mother’s brother s or father’s sister’s daughter, 
ut not his mother s sister s daughter. A man may marry two sisters 
simu tancously, or one after the death of tlte other. Two brothers 
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may marry two sisters. Boys are married between fifteen and twenty 
and girls between twelve and fifteen. An early age is generally 
preferred. Cases of sexual indiscretions before marriage are generally 
wncealed and connived at for the sake of the family reputation, 
but if the attempts to conceal are likely to prove fruitless the girl is 
married to some one other than the affianced. Polygamy is allowed 
and practised, but polyandry is unknown. 

The offer of marriage is made by the boy’s father through a priest 
of the Zankhara Brahman caste. The des or marriage present 
amounts to sums upwards of Rs. 50 according to the means of the 

boy’s father. The marriage ceremonies resemble those of other 
tribes of Kathidwar of similar standing. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. But so long as the 
younger brother of the widow’s deceased husband is willing to keep 
her, the widow must consent to be his wife. If she does not wish to 
live with him but desires to marry another; the intended husband and 
the widow’s father must pay up such fine as the caste determine, to 
the brother of the late husband. Subject to this restriction, a widow 
can marry anybody whom she would wed as a virgin. On an aus¬ 
picious day the relations of both parties meet together, presents are 
made to the widow, and molasses are distributed among those present, 
this concluding the ceremony. The next day early in the morning 
the widow goes with her face veiled to fetch water. On drawing 
up the water she unveils her face. This act, it is believed, casts off 
all evils that might otherwise result from the widow’s marriage. 

On her return home, the husband and wife look at each other’s 
faces in a cup full of liquified ghi. This act, it is bebeved, confers 
blessings on the children, if any, of the husband by his first wife. 

Divorce is allowed, either party having the right to claim it. Tlie 
tribe is governed by Hindu law with slight modifications. 

Babrias are Hindus by religion ; some belong to the Ramdasi Religion, 
sect, others to Ramanuja, still others to Swami Narayan. Vishnu 
is worshipped by preference though there are some who are Shaivas, 

Each section has its own tutelary goddess, the most common being 
Chamunda. The minor gods commonly worshipped are Shinkote, 
Mahamayi and Khakhuo. Those who can afford it make pilgrimages 
to Dwarka, Tulshi Sbyam and other holy places. Goats are offered 
to gods on the Bamra day. The priests of the tribe are Zankhara 
Brahmans, who occupy the same status as the other Brahmans. 
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Death 


cere¬ 

monies. 


Food. 


Name 

and 

origin 


Marriag* 


The dead are burnt. Children under six years and the leprous 
dead are buried. The corpse is laid with head to the north. The 
ashes or unbumt bones are preserved in a vessel and thrown' 
into a pool of Tulshi Shyam near Dedan, round which most of the 
people own property. The rich send the ashes or bones to the Ganges, 
The Shrdddha is performed for the propitiation of ancestors in general 
The unmarried dead are propitiated by a mock marriage of a male 
and a female calf by those who can afford it. 


Babrias eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, deer, scaly and scale¬ 
less fish and drink liquor. They eat with Ahirs, Talabda Kolis, 
Rabaris and Bharvads. The Kathis, Rajputs and Mahias eat with 

them. 


BAD. —A synonym for Londhari. 

BADAD. —A sub-division of Karad Vanis. 
BADAKSHANI. —A sub-division of Khoj^ 
BADGL—A svnonvm for Lohdr. 


BADHAIS, numbering 145 (1901), including 85 males and 60 
females, are found chiefly in the city of Poona. They are immigrante 
from the Nizam’s Dominions and Central Provinces, and, like their 
castemen there, are carpenters by occupation.^^^ 


BADIA. —A sub-division of Vaghris. 

BADIG.— Kanarese term for Sutar. 

BAGADA.— A synonym for Bagaria. 

BAGANIA. —A sub-division of Vaghris. 

BAGARIA. —A sub-division of Vanias. 

BAGBAN. — See under Minor Musalman castes. 

BAGDE THAKAR. —A synonym for Thakar. 

BAGDIS, numbering 1,324 (1901), including 734 males and 
590 females, are a wandering caste with head-quarters in the 
Kolhapur State, from whence they range over the adjoining districts 
of Satara, Ratnagiri, Poona, Belgaum and the States of the Southern 
Maratha Country. They describe themselves as Kolis, whom they 
much resemble ; and it is probable that originally they were Mahadev 
Kolis of the Western Ghats. Their present occupation is blanket- 
weaving, fishing and begging, and the women are of irregular habits. 
The Koli origin of the caste seems to be indicated by their tradition 

(11 CVtitos of Inilia, 1911; Vol. X. Pirfc h page 228. 
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that they are descended from Vdlmiki, a hill Koli, before his advance 
to Brahmanic rank. The head-quarters of the caste are in Bdngrul. 

There are no endogamous divisions of the caste. The exogamous 
sections, which are identical with surnames, are Gdlphade, Kasankute, 
Karande, Bhole, Chavan, Singan. Garad, Sdsane, Marathe, Garane^ 

Salve, Ambale, More and Chaugule. Persons bearing the same 
surname cannot intermarry. Sameness of deoak or marriage guardian 
is no bar to intermarriage. A member of the caste may marry his 
father’s sister’s or mother’s brother’s daughter. He cannot marry his 
mother’s sister’s daughter. A man may marry two sisters, and two 
brothers may marry two sisters. 

Marriage is both infant as well as adult. If a girl commits sexual Marriagt* 
indiscretions with a casteman she is either fined Rs. 71 or made to give 
a dinner to the caste-people. She and the offender are then purified 
by ashes being put into their mouths. If the man involved belong to 
a lower caste, the girl is excommunicated. Irregular behaviour on 
the part of the women, however, seems generally connived at, and is 
a source of profit to the caste. Polygamy is allowed and practised, 
but polyandry is unknown. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father, who has to 
pay a bride-price of from Rs. 12 to Rs. 25 to the girl’s father. The 
day for the marriage is fixed by a Brahman who conducts the service. 

The betrothal, which is known as sdkarpuda or mdgaiy takes place 
at the girl’s house in the presence of the leading castemen, when red- 
powder is applied to the girl’s forehead, her lap is filled, and a packet 
of sweetmeats is given into her hand by one of the boy’s party. A 
feast to all assembled ends the ceremony. Three or four days before 
the marriage, the boy and the girl ire rubbed with turmeric paste 
and oil at their respective houses. They are then bathed, marriage 
garlands are tied round their heads, and a weapon like a dagger with 
a yellow piece of cloth tied to its handle is given into the boy’s hand, 
with which he must not part before the end of the marriage. The 
devak is installed on the marriage day after the fashion of the Kiinbis, 
both at the boy’s and the girl’s bouse. It consists of the pdnchpdloi, 
or leaves of five kinds of trees, mz., mango, umbar (Ficus glomerata), 
shami (Prosopis spicigera), pipal (Ficus religiosa) and jyipri (Ficus 
tsiela). In some places the leaves of the rai (Calotropis gigantea) 
and. jdrtibul (Eugenia jambolana) are also used. In the evening the 
bridegroom is taken in procession to the girl’s village and seated in 
the temple of Maruti. He is received there by a party from the bride’s 
house; a turban is presented to him, and he is taken to the girl’s 
M H 323—7 
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origin. 


Kndo- 

gamous 


Name and BAJANIAS, or Musicians, also called Dholis or Drummers, 
r'g'n; numbering 6,869, including 3,510 males and 3,359 females, are found 
all over Gujarat with the exception of the Surat district. The largest 
number is found in Ahmedabad, Kaira and Palanpur State. They 
claim to take their name from their patron Vajai Mata, and state that 
the foimder of their caste was Shamalia Nayak. They are a class 
of wandering minstrels and rope dancers, and move about the country 
during the fair season under a headman or Tidik in gangs of ten to 
twelve. While on the move, they live in tents, which they carry 
with their kit on small donkeys. In the rainy season they live in 
temporary huts, roofed with grass and branches. They remain in 
each camp for a fortnight. Every gang has certain beats assigned to 
it. If the members of one gang enter the beat of another, they 
are excommunicated. In the Ahmedabad district some Bajanids 
have taken to cultivation and are known as Gam-waste Bajanias 
in consequence. 

Endo- There are two endogamous divisions of the caste, Bajanias 

divisions, proper and Malvi Bajanias. The latter perform athletic feats on 
ropes, and are considered for that reason to be the social inferiors 
of the former. The two divisions eat together but do not intermarry 
There are three exogamous sub-divisions of the caste—Pamiars 
Ghodias and Naghors. The common surnames are Ghodia, Rakhera, 
Bakla, Dasiawala, Devranu, Thori, Shainlani. Marriages are pro¬ 
hibited between members of the same sub-division, and within seven 
degrees of relationship. A member of the caste cannot marry his 
father s sister’s, mother’s sister’s or mother’s brother’s daughter. 
Marriage with a wife’s sister is allowed during her life-time as well 
as after her death. Two brothers may marry two sisters. Marriage 
is infant or adult. Both boys and girls are married from six months 
of age up to twenty years. Sexual license before marriage is not 
tolerated. If a person is found guilty of cohabiting with a maiden, 
he is bound to a post and beaten, and may, it is said, be even hung from 
a tree over a lighted fire. He is also fined Rs. 40, out of which Rs. 8 
are spent on treating the caste panck to liquor, the remaining sum being 
paid to tlie girl’s father. The girl is only beaten ; no other punishment 
is inflicted upon her. Polygamy and polyandry are not allowed. 

Marriage Tlic ofier of marriage comes from the boy’s father, who has to pay 
Rs. 12 to the girl’s father. Out of this amount Rs. 4 are spent on 
purchasing clothes for the bride. The day for the marriage is fixed 
by both the parties in consultation with each other. The marriages 
of Bajanias generally take place in the rainy season. Thursdays 


Mai riilgc 
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and Fridays are considered to be the luckiest days for marriage. 

The service is conducted by the bride’s uncle or by an elderly member 
of her family. On the marriage day the bride and bridegroom are 
rubbed with turmeric paste at their houses, and the bridegroom is 
taken in procession to the bride’s house. He is received by the girl’s 
mother, and his party are treated to a dinner. Next, the hands 
of the bride and bridegroom are joined, the skirts of their garments 
tied into a knot, and they are led outside the house into a square 
formed by setting empty earthen pots at each corner. They are fed 
with a dish of kansaty and, in the presence of the bride’s father or 
other elder male relation, they are made to walk four times round 
the square, this being the binding portion of the ceremony. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted, A widow cannot marry 
a paternal or maternal cousin. She may marry a member of her 
deceased husband s family or his younger brother. Widow remarriages 
are generally celebrated on Sundays, Tuesdays or Thursdays at the 
temple of Shikotaria Mata. The hdva or worshipper of the goddess 
conducts the service. Before marriage, the widow receives a double 
share from the earnings of the troop to which her husband 
belonged, because, they say, the widow of Sambhai Naik, the patron 
saint of the caste, was allowed a double share on her husband’s 
death. The hdva then ties the skirts of the pair’s garments into a 
knot, daubs their foreheads with red powder, and puts rice grains 
on them. Next, their heads are brought into close contact with one 
another, and they are made to play a game of odd-and-evens with 
copper coins. The party then return to the house of the widow’s 
new husband, the knot of their garments is untied, and the cere¬ 
mony is over. 

Divorce is allowed with the sanction of the caste panch, if the 
husband and wife do not agree with each other, or if the wife’s conduct 
is bad, A divorced woman can marry again by the widow remarriage 
ritual. If a woman is taken in adultery, she can remain in the caste 
by paying a fine of Rs. 12 to the caste-people. The caste follow the 
Hindu law of inheritance, 

Bajanias are Hindus of the Bijmargi sect. The special deities Hcligion. 
of their worship are the Shikotaria and Khodiar goddesses. Tlieir 
patron saint is Sambhai Naik, who is said to have lost his life in 
performing a wonderful athletic feat and is probably a deified ancestor 
who followed the caste profession. They do not go on pilgrimages. 

They observe all the Hindu holidays. They believe in witchcraft 
and evil spirits. When an epidemic breaks out offerings are made 
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Death 

ccre- 


Food. 


Name. 


to the Khodiar widto, portions of which are distributed amongst 
the caste members. Their priests worship the inatds and are mem¬ 
bers of the caste, the maniage ceremony being conducted by the 
bride’s uncle or other elderly member of her family. 

The dead are buried. The corpses are carried to the burial 
ground to the beating of four drums. On the tenth and eleventh days 
after death, rice balls are offered to the deceased. On the twelfth 
day caste-people are feasted and a cot and some clothes belonging to 
the deceased are given to his sister s son. No ceremonies are performed 
for the propitiation of the deceased ancestors. 

The Bajanias make their living by playing on drums and flutes 
at weddings, by carving the legs of country cots, and by selling 
needles, buttons, wooden ladles and mortars for pounding rice. 
They also make baskets and ropes of munj fibres (Saccharum arundi- 
naccum) and hemp, repair grindstones and work as field-labourers. 
They carry ofi cattle and are guilty of other field offences. The 
Malvi Bajanids earn their bread mainly by performing athletic feats 
on ropes. 

They eat flesh of all kinds, except the flesh of the pig and the cow, 
and drink liquor. It is stated by some that they eat beef. They 
eat food cooked by all classes, except Dhedas, Mochis, Pomlas and 
Musalmdns. They refuse food prepared by Darjis. The reason of 
this prohibition is, according to the Editor of the Bombay Gazetteer 
(Vol. IX, Part 1, p. 503), that at their weddings Darjis otter their 
god the image of a cow made of gol or molasses ; but the statement 
seems improbable in view of the fact that members of the caste 
are commonly alleged to eat beef. 

BAJ DARMARIA.—A sub-division of Khedaval Brahmans. 

BAKADS oi Bakadigs, mnnbeiing 442 (1901), including 218 
males and 224 females, are found only at Ankola in the Kanara 
district. According to the Bombay Gazetteer the word bakad is 
said to come from the Hindustani hak, a crop estimate, because 
their wages are paid in grain and not in cash. But it seems 
probable that the erste is an outcasts section of the Bdnts, 
recruited to a certain extent from other castes also. Thus the 
eiulogamous divisions are known a.s - - 


t'nclo- 

'jainoiis 

divisions. 


1. Koiikan 

2. Jain 

3. Kunbi 

4. Rare Vakkal 


5. Sheragi Vakkal 
b. Bant 
7. Maratha 
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which suggest recruitment from the castes so named. They call 
themselves Bants, a Kanarese term for warriors, and state that they 
came from Bantavah a village near Mangalore, and that they were 
once Bants, the chief middle class of Shudra husbandmen in South 
Kanara, and that they were put out of caste and have no intercourse 
with the parent stock. 

There are no exogamous divisions of the caste. Polygamy is 
allowed and practised, but polyandry is unknown. Girls are married 
from the age of five till after they attain puberty; boys between six¬ 
teen and twenty-five. They practise the dMre ceremony atmarriage.^^^ 

The remarriage of widows is pennitted. A husband can divorce a 
wife on the ground of her misconduct. A divorced woman is allowed 
to remarry. The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance. 

Bakads are Hindus. They worship all village gods and goddesses 
and the ancestral cocoanuts. The object of their special devotion is monies. 
Venkatar^ma of Trupati where they go on pilgrimage. Their chief 
holidays are Shimgay Dasara and Bhdnd or car festivals. They have 
great faith in soothsaying and witchcraft. When an epidemic breaks 
out goats, fowls and he-buffaloes arc offered to Mareyamma. Their 
priests are Havik Brahmans. The dead are cither burnt or buried. 

Their ceremonies are similar to those of the Komarpaiks. Those who 
have died of small-pox, leprosy and cholera are buried. Male children 
on whom the hair-cutting ceremony is not performed are buried. 
Female children are buried up to the age of five. At burial the corpse 
is laid with head to the south. The ashes of the burnt are collected 
and thrown in the sea or a river on the third or ninth day after death. 

Then the chief mourner bathes, cooks rice, and making three balls 
of the cooked rice, places them on a tender cocoanut. Next, three Hags, 
one yellow, one black and one wliite, are erected in front of the balls, 
and plantains and betel leaves are offered to them. Then a jar is 
filled with water, three holes are made in it, rt is placed near the 
balls, and the chief mourner returns home without looking behind his 
back. The ceremonial impurity expires on the eleventh day. On the 
twelfth day a man of the caste is presented with articles of clress^ a 
sickle and a dining plate ; and a feast is given to the caste-peo})le. 

'Phey are chiefly husbandmen. They eat flesh and drink liquor. 

They rank with Kotegars and Mukris. Until recently they were 
known as llolebakads or impure Bakads, whose touch was considered 
to defile. 

(1) TKe rf/mre ceremony consists in joining the hands of brnlc .»n<l bridegroom 
and pouring water or laalk over them. It seems to be a Southern India practice; 
but it is found in many Bombay castes. 
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Name and 
origin. 


EAKADIG. —A synonym for Bakad. 

BAKAR KASAB.- —A sub-division of Musalman Kasais. 

BAKHTARGARA. —A sub-division of Mochis. 

BALAM.—A sub-division of Brahmans. 

BALDE. —A sub-division of Kumbhars. 

BALE.—A sub-division of Mdngs. 

BALGAR. —A sub-division of Jogis. 

BALHI. —A sub-division of Mahers. 

BALKAMBLE. —A sub-division of Mahars. 

BALSAD MALLAVA. —A sub-division of Mallavas. 

BALSANTOSHIS or Children Pleasers, a class of wandering 
beggars, numbering 36 (1901), including 22 males and 14 females, 
were recorded in 1901 in Satara, Kolhapur and the Southern Maratha 
Country. They are fortune-tellers and weather prophets. They 
wander about the streets in the early morning, turn into some houses, 
and shower blessings on the children, always ending with ‘ Bdlsan- 
tosh\ i.e., h\ess the babies. They look and speak like Kunbis and 
resemble them in food, dress, religion and customs. 

BALSARIA. —A sub-division of DublAs. 

BAMCHA. —A sub-division of Vaghris. 

BANAJI, A sub-division of Dhangars. 

BAND. —A sub-division of Kolis. 

BANDATE. A sub-division of Ramoshis. 

BANDE.— A sub-division of Bhandaris ; a synonym for Barge. 

BANDEKAR VAN!.— A synonym for Kudale Vani. 

BANDHARAS or Galiaras, numbering 1 , 05 : 3 . including 532 men 

and5Ll women, are found in the five Gujarat districts and in Cambay 
Kewa Kantha and Cutch. In Ahmedabad, Broach and Cutch they 
are known as Bandharas, elsewhere as Galiaras. Their occupation is 
dyemg cloth, the name Bandhara being derived from bdyidkane (to 
tie) owing to the process of tying knots on the cloth to be dyed and 
us orming a pattern of the portions that remained knotted and 
unco cured. GaUara is from gali (indigo), the dye most commonly 
m use. 1 here are no endogamous divisions of the caste. There are 
numerous exogamous divisions known as Patoria. Gawaria, Hansotia 
1 ai^ngia, Mandika, etc., named after localities. Marriage is prohibited 
I seven egrees of relationship. A man may marry two sisters, 
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and two brothers may marry sisters. The caste is believed tp 
have come from Marw&r, but it no longer intermarries with the parent 
stock. They claim a Brdhman or Kshatriya origin, dating from the 
reign of King Janamejaya, and relate obviously mythical anecdotes 
of the manner in which they were deprived of their sacred thread 
Girls are married up to the age of eleven, and boys at any age „ ■ 
Polygamy is permitted but it is not common. Either the boy’s father 
or the girl’s commences negotiations for a marriage, the date for which 
is fixed by d.joshi. The ceremony is conducted by a Brahman. Five 
or six days before the marriage, Ganpati is installed at the houses of 
the parties to the match, and they are rubbed with turmeric. Then 
follow the ceremonies known as Tndtristhdpany the painting of the 
images of Mataji and Ganpati on a white-washed wall; mandap 
muhurta, the erection of the marriage booth, when a bough of the 
ahami (Prosopis spicigera) and a branch of a mango are installed ; 
ukardi notan% the drawing of figures on the ground with rice grains 
to the accompaniment of songs, and other similar ceremonies common 
to many Hindu castes. 

The joining of the hands of the bride and bridegroom, before they 
walk round the sacred fire together, is the binding portion of the 
ceremony. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. The widow cannot marry 
her husband’s elder brother, but she may marry a younger brother. 

Such marriages must take place on Tuesday, Thursday or Sunday. 

Should a bachelor desire to marry a widow he must first be married to 
a ahami bush. The ceremony consists in throwing rice at each other 
and looking at a lamp concealed in an earthen pot. It is believed 
that if a married woman sees this lamp she will become a widow. 
Divorce is not ordinarily allow^ed. The caste follows the Hindu law 
of inheritance. 

Bandharas are Vaishnavs of the Radhavallabba sect. On then • 

‘“^Pcligion. 

eighth day of each month they worship the makh or divine mothers, 
and they also worship the pipal, lulaa, etc. In times of sickness they 
propitiate the maids. The ordinary Hindu death ceremonies are 
performed, but the caste has one curious custom, nz., if the cor|>se 
of a man who has died a violent death is not found, an image of darbha 
irrass is made in his name and burnt. 

Though the caste occupation is dyeing with indigo, some members 
weave, sell drugs, trade in betelnut and tobacco, and make chunam, or 
copper pots. They are not agriculturists. 
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Food. They abstain from eating flesh or drinking liquor. They will 

only take kacchi prepared by Brahmans or Vdnis. 

Name. BANDIS or bondsmen, numbering 7,920, including 3,781 males and 

4,139 females, are found in Karw4r and Kumta and along the coast 
as far as Honavar in the Kanara district. They are either the des¬ 
cendants of slaves, either imported or captured in war, once the pro¬ 
perty of the landed proprietors, or the offspring of women who have 
served as concubines or been taken in adultery. The caste is still 
recruited from the latter source, but a movement is in progress which 
aims at the adoption of the ceremonies and restrictions of the higher 
castes, and in this manner the true origin of the caste is likely in time 
to be obscured. They now style themselves Konkan Devdigs, 
Bhandaris, Kad Haviks and Kad Konkans, with a view to concealing 
their real status as Bdndis. 

The members of the caste now profess to belong either to a 
particular gotra or bali, but it seems unlikely, in view of the system 
of recruitment which prevails, that the majority of members could 
belong to a bali or gotra other than that of some outside caste from 
which they were recruited. Regular exogamous sections do not 
seem to exist in the caste. 

Marriage. Marriage is rare, the girls generally becoming prostitutes. 
The married women lead irregular lives, though avoiding men of the 
impure castes. In cases where marriages occur, the offer is made by 
the boy’s father, who has to pay a bride-price to the parent of the girl. 
The ceremonies are the same as in the case of the Devlis. Divorce 
is allowed. Succession is through females. 

Bindis are Hindus. They worship the Brahmanic gods and evil 
spirits and offer blood sacrifices to the latter. Their spiritual teacher 
is the head of the Smart monastery at Shringeri. Their priests are 
commonly Kamatak Brahmans, but recently priests ofthe Havikcaste 
have been employed. From the guru of the Ramchandrapur math 
a portion of the caste has recently obtained permission to wear the 
sacred thread. The concession is rewarded by an annual offering 
to the guru. The dead, formerly buried, are now burnt. The 
shrdddha is performed. 

Bandis are employed as domestic servants by Brdhmans and other 
high caste Hindus. Their chief work is to clean copper pots and 
pound rice, cowdung the floor, and bring head-loads of firewood. 
But some of the men work as carpenters and a few as husbandmen. 

They eat fowls, fish, mutton and game, and drink liquor. 


Food. 
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BANGAD. —A sub-di^ion of Devdngs. 
BANIA. —A synonym for Vdnia and Loh&na. 
BANIAN. —A synonym for Bh4tia. 

BANIANI.- —A synonym for BMtia. 
BANJARA. —A synonym for Vanj4ri. 
BANJARI. —A synonym for Vanjdri. 

BANJIG. —A sub-division of Ling4yats. 
BANKAR. —A synonym for Halde Mdli. 
BANT. —A synonym for Bakad. 

baKt haslar. —A sub-division of Hasldrs. 


BARAD. —A sub-division of Audich Brahmans. 
BARADI. —A sub-division of Gimara Br4hmans. 


BARAHATTA. —A synonym for Chdran. 

BARAMASE. —A sub-division of Joharis and Ghadshis. 
BARATH. —A synonym for Charan. 


BARDAS, numbering 20 (1901), including 17 males and 3 females, 
are found only in the hills to the north-west of the Akrdni and Dhed- 
gdon in Khandesh. They are basket-makers and wandering cul¬ 
tivators with more skill than their neighbours. They rank between 
Bhils and Kunbis. 

BARDA. —A sub-division of Bhils. 

BARDESHKAR.— A sub-division of Gaud Sarasvat Brdhmans. 

BAREKARI.— A synonym for Kabbaligar. 

BARGE. —A sub-division of Dhangars. 


BARIS, also known as Panwales or Leaf-sellers, numbering Name an 
6 696 (1901), including 3,412 males and 3,284 females, are found oripin. 
principally in Khandesh and Thana, a few being residents of Poona 
and Sholapur. Fourteen were returned as Musalmaus. It is doubtful 
how far the Census figures are accurate, as Baris are likely to be con¬ 
fused with Tambolis, who are sometimes called Baris on account of 
the similarity of occupation between the two castes. There are a 
large number of Baris in the United Provinces, who are described 

as house-servants, makers of leaf plates and cups, and torch-bearers.*^> 

The Baris in Behar also sell betel leaves.^"* There is ^ caste of 


Vol. 


(l)Crooke’» Tribes and Castes of the North Wisteni 
1, p. 201. 

(•>) Risley’s Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. I, p. 08. 


Provinces and Oudb. 
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huBbandmentnThana Imown as Bdris, who are said to have come from 
Gujarat. Most of their women still speak and dress like Gujaritis. 
These facts seem to point to the conclusion that the original home 
of the BAris was in Northern India, whence a small number migrated 
into the Deccan through Gujardt and Berar, probably in the days 
of the Mughal Emperors of DelhL 

Diviaions. There are three endogamous divisions of the caste, of a territorial 
type: (1) Deshi, (2) Nemddi, t.e., those living beyond the Ajintha 
GhAts, also called Kumrawata or Ghatole, and (3) Vaswade.*^' 

The exogamous divisions of the caste are known as hds, the 
chief of which are the following :— 


Asapure. 

Hage. 

Povar. 

Arambi. 

Ikare. 

Sagure. 

Berad. 

Kolhe. 

Satipuie. 

Bhagure. 

EAlbMnde. 

T4de. 

Chavdn. 

Kature. 

Telangade. 

Dhdmane. 

M^sode. 

Vasule. 

Gdrote. 

Musale. 


God. 

Panchod. 

1 


Marriage. Marriages are prohibited between members of the same hil. 
A Bdri cannot marry his maternal uncle’s, paternal aunt’s, or maternal 
aunt s daughter, nor his sister’s daughter. Marriages cannot take 
place within three degrees of relationship. Marriage with two sisters 
is permitted. Two brothers are allowed to marry two sisters. 
Polygamy is allowed and practised, but polyandry is unknown. 
Girls are generally married from two to nine, boys from five to twenty- 
five. Amongst the poor, girls sometimes remain unmarried till 
after they come of age. Sexual license before marriage is not tolerated. 
Girls committing sexual indiscretions are turned out of the caste. 


The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father. The day for 
che marriage is fixed by a Biihman, who conducts the service, 
e principal ceremonies of marriage are as follows:— 

1. Sagdi. The boy’s father goes to the girl’s house, with a few 
castemen. In their presence the maternal uncles of the boy and the 
^ir , or their fathers sisters’ or mothers’ sisters’ husbands, throw a 
garment on one another s turban and give five betelnuts to one another. 

IS IS t e etrothal or sagdi. On this occasion the caste jpanch receive 
Ks. from the boy’s father and Re. 1 from the girl’s father, which 


(1) These sub-divisions are said to contain 98. 84 and 52 IvU respectively 
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are spent on a dinner. A match cannot be broken after the sagai 
has been performed. Any one disobeying this rule is put out of 
caste for twelve years. 

2. Kunku Magne .—The boy’s father goes to the girl’s house 
and presents her with ornaments, clothes and sweetmeats. Ganpati 
is worshipped and the caste panch are paid Rs. 6 by the boy’s father 
and Rs 2. by the girl’s father. This amount is spent on liquor or a 
feast. 


3. Halad—On any day, within five days before the marriage, 
the boy is seated on an iron tripod and rubbed with turmeric paste 
by five unwidowed women, singing songs. What remains of the 
turmeric paste is carried to the girl’s and she is rubbed with it similarly. 
Next kankans {cotton rags dipped in oil with betelnuts and pieces 
of blankets tied on to them) are tied to the wrists of the boy and 

the girl. 

4. Telari. -On the day before the marriage the boy and the girl 
are seated on two low wooden stools at their respective houses, 
and oil is sprinkled on them, with a leaf, by women singing songs. 


5. Rnkhavat.—'Tha ceremony of sending sweetmeats, accom¬ 
panied with music, to the boy, on the day before the marriage. 

6. iMfpia—The girl’s father sends a horse to the boy's house 
and the boy starts in i)rocession. riding the horse, for the girl’s house. 
When lie reaches the door of the girl’s house, the girl’s mother 
waves round him a wooden pestle and a water-pot, and, throwing a 
bodice on his shoulder, leads him to the god-room, into the house. 
There the girl is seated in a basket, faring west. The boy is seated facing 
her in another basket. The betelnuts of the sar/n and the marriage 
epistles {lagna patrihU) are put into the basket of each, a cloth is 
held between them, marriage verses are repeated. When the verses 
are over the cloth is removed, and the betelnuts and the marriage 
epistle in the girl’s basket are init into the boy's basket and 
versa At niaht a dinner is held and Rs. 18 are given to the caste 
panch by the boy’s father. On the day following, a dinner is held 

at the boy’s house. 

7 Zdhemla.-A ceremony in wliich the boy and tlie giri are 
taken on tl.'e shonl.lers by two persons, and a dance t.ikes place to 
the accompaniment of music. This terminates the marr.ago. 

The marriage ceremonies of tlie Poona Baris greatly differ from the 
above Their marriage guardian or devak is their house-goddes,s. On 
the day before a marriage they give tl.eir hoiise-gods to a goldsmith to 
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clean at his house. When cleaned they bring the gods home with music, 
and instal them with much ceremony, worshipping them with great 
pomp, playing music, and ofEering them abundance of sweet-smelling 
flowers. Oil-cakes are prepared and a feast is held. The boy and girl 
are rubbed with turmeric at their houses, either on the same day or on 
the day after relations and friends are feasted. On the marriage day 
the boy goes on horseback to the girl’s house with kinsmen and kins¬ 
women, friends, and music. At the girl’s, water and rice are waved 
round his head, he is taken into the house and made to stand, either on 
a low wooden stool or in a bamboo basket, facing the bride, and a cloth 
is held between them. Brahmans repeat marriage verses, and at the 
end throw grains of red rice over the heads of the boy and the girl, and 
they are husband and wife. The skirts of the boy’s and girl’s robes are 
tied together, they are seated in the marriage booth, and the sacrificial 
fire is lighted. They are then taken before the marriage-gods and bow 
low before them. Their garments are joined, and the boy and the girl 
repeat one another s names in couplets. On the following day, presents 
of clothes are exchanged between the two houses, and, in addition, the 
boy is given a plate or thdla of queen’s metal, a brass or copper water- 
pot, and a brass lamp. The relations on both sides throw finger-rings 
and copper and silver coins into the plate for the girl. The girl’s parents 
take the girl in their arms, and, saying to the boy’s parents, “all this 
while she was ours, now she is yours,” place her in the boy’s arms. The 
boy s mother puts a little sugar in the girl’s mouth, sticks a rupee on 
her brow, and looks in her face. The skirts of the boy’s and the girl’s 
robes are tied, and they are seated, either on a horse or in a carriage 
and, accompanied by kinsfolk and friends, go in procession to the boy’s 
house. Before entering the house, the boy’s mother waves cooked rice 
and bread over their heads, and throws the rice and the bread away. 
The boy and girl go into the house,throw grains of rice over the heads 
of the household and marriage-gods, bow before them, and retire, 
n t e following day, if well-to-do, they give a feast of sweet cakes or 

jmran-pohs, or, if poor distribute betelnuts and leaves. This ends the 
marriage ceremony. 


^ *c>narriage of widows is permitted. A widow cannot marry 
at er s sister .s. mother s sister s, or mother’s brother's son, or a 
raem er o her late husband s section, unless she marry her deceased 
an s \r)unger brother. A widow re-marriage can be celebrated 
any ( ay of the <lark fortnight of a month. A few' castemen and 
re ations on both sides an- pioent on the occasion. The widow and her 
•ntendcfl husband are seated side by side, facing the east, and betel- 
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nuts and dry dates, placed on a heap of rice grains, are worshipped, 
a Brahman priest repeating mardtas. Next the widow holds in her 
mouth betel-leaves, which are bitten by her intended husband. A 
stick of raw sugar is similarly bitten ofE. The widow s intended husband 
takes the same articles in his mouth, one after the other, and the widow 
bites them ofE with her teeth. This completes the union. A dinner 
is given to the caste people. Should a bachelor desire to marry a widow 
he is first married to a silver ring. Divorce has been lately introduced, 
A husband can divorce a wife, with the sanction of the caste ?janc/i, if 
he does not like her or if he cannot agree with her. A divorced woman 
can marry again by the widow remarriage form. A woman taken 
in adultery is excommunicated. The caste follow the Hindu law of 

inheritance. 


Baris are Hindus of the Shaiva sect. Their family deiti^ are the lieligion. 
Bhawani of Tuljdpur and Khandoba. They worship all minor gods 
and all the plants and animals held sacred by the Hindus. They also 
worship their betel-leaf gardens. They go on pilgrimage chiefly to the 
shrine of Bahiram (the god of the betel-leaf gardens) at Renale m 
Khandesh. They observe all the Hindu holidays. Goats and fowls 
are offered to Khandoba on Sundays and to Bhawani on Fridays and 
Saturdays. These offerings are generaUy received by the worshippers 
of the temples. Stone images are made of those women who die leaving 
behind many children. These images are installed at the roots o 
banyan trees, beyond village boundaries, and they are worshipped along 
with the trees on the vaiajiaurnima day (the full moon day of Jyeshtha). 
Musalman saints are venerated. When cholera breaks out. the cholera 
goddess is worshipped every Friday, with offerings of turmeric powder, 
red powder bangles, and articles of dress and food. When small-po.\ 
breaks out. Kakasat is worshipped, with offerings of water. The gur^ 
or religious teachers of Baris are Gosavis of the Giri, Run or Nath 
sect. Their priests are Deshasth Brahmans, but the death ceremonies 

ar 3 conducted by the caste elders. 


The married dead arc burnt, the unmarried bemg buried, with head l)o..h 
to the Bouth. After the corpse has been burnt the funeral party bathe 
and return to the chief mourner’s house, carrying nun (Melia azac 
rachte) leaves. At the mourner’s house a lamp is kept burning on the 
spot where the deceased breathed his last. The mourners take a look 
at the lamp, sprinkle m,n leaves round it and return to their homes. 

On the next daV cow’s urine and water are sprinkled on the spot where 
the corpse was burnt, and a piece of bread, molasses and ghr are p aced 
thereom On the third day, accompanied by a couple of ne.ar relations. 
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the chief mourner goes to the burning ground, gathers the ashes, and 
throws them into the river or stream, sprinkles cow*s urine, turmeric, 
red powder, and flowers on the spot where the body was burnt, bums 
frankincense and offers parched grain and sweetmeats to the spirit of 
the dead. He gathers the unbumt bones in an earthen jar, puts them 
somewhere in hiding, and returns home. The chief mourner is considered 
imclean for ten days. At the end of ten days he either buries the bones 
in the jar or throws them into water. The ceremonies to be performed 
on the tenth day differ in different localities. In Khandesh, the funeral 
party go to a river, the chief mourner bathes, and is shaved by a barber, 
and he again bathes and cooks rice. He makes a hole into the bank of 


the river and places in it a dough lamp, fed with ghi. Next, cowdimg 

cakes are placed over the lamp and it is covered with sand. A stone from 

the river is then taken and worshipped, with offerings of rice balls, and 

both the stone and the balls are thrown into the river. The party 

then bathes and returns to the house of mourning. In Poona, on this 

day, the chief mourner feasts the four corpse-bearers with a dish of wheat 

and molasses called thidi and curry. A flower, dipped in butter, is 

drawn from the shoulders to the elbow of each of the corpse-bearers, 

and they retire. In Khandesh the corpse-bearers are feasted on the 

third day. On the eleventh day the chief mourner goes to the burning 

ground, sets twelve or thirteen wheat balls in a row, drops red powder 

and flowers over them, and throws them into water. On the twelfth 

day, the chief mourner and his family-priest go to the burning-ground 

and make a three-cornered mound and set three earthen jars on it. 

Over each jar is placed a small wheat cake and a rice ball, and at each 

corner of the mound is planted a flag, six or eight inches long. The 

mourner retires to some distance and waits for the crows to come, and 

w en a crow has come and touched one of the balls, he bathes and goes 

ome. The Brahman who accompanies him is presented with a pair 

0 ® an umbrella, a dining-plate or tdt and a water-pot or tdmbya 

and four to eight annas in cash. On the thirteenth day the chief mourner 

s a j) ate w ith food and throws it in a stream or river. The caste is 

e^ste and treated to a dish of sweet cakes or puran-polis. A near 

e a ion presents the chief mourner with a turban and the mourning or 

‘mala is o\er. The shraddha and mahdlaya are performed for the 
propitiation of the deceased’s ancestors. 


«oir fu occupation of Baris is growing betel-leaves and 

■it retail dealers. The poor amongst them 

0 uni m retail. A few have taken to other occupations, such 
I cntr), Some are day-labourers. The implement, which is 
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characteristic of the caste, is the nakharda (an iron nail), with which 
they cut betel-leaves. 

They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, and all sorts of fish, and Food, 
drink liquor. The lowest well-known caste with whom they eat, drink 
and smoke are the Kunbis and PhulmdUs. who also eat food cooked 

by the Baris. 


BARIA.—A sub-division of Kolis. 

BARKAR —A synonym for Kabbaligar. 

BARKE — A sub-division of Mahars. 

BAROCHI.—A sub-division of Kharvas. 
BAROT—A sub-division of Nagar Brahmans. 
BARUNIA —A sub-division of Dublas. 
BARUTGAR —Sec under Minor Musalmdn Castes. 
BARVASHIA.—A synonym for Bhangi. 


BASAVL—A sub-division of Lingdyats. 

BAVA.—A synonym for Bairagi. 

BAVACHAS. numbering 906 (1901), including 416 males and 490 N^e and 
females, are found chiefly in Ahmedabad with a few families m Kaira, 
Kdthiawar and Mahi Kdntha. In the Baroda State they numbered 
1 661 at the Census of 1901. The origin of the term Bavacha is unknown. 

They are grooms, grass-cutters and camp followers, and are described 
as such in Se Baroda Census Report for 1901 They claim to have been 
originally Vanias, and allege that they were degraded to their p esent 
status by eating the white flowers of the shn or varshadodt, a kind of 
vegetable. They have neither endogamous nor exogamous d—. 
Marriases are eenerally prohibited within seven degrees of relationship. 

Ma father’s'^sister’s, mother’s sister’s or -other’s brother s 

daughter is not allowed. Marriage with a wife s younger sister aflowejl 

and brothers are allowed to marry sisters. Po ^ ^ 

polyandry is unknown. Boys and girls are marri^ 

Lven to^ fifteen A girl committing sexual indiscretions h 

Sis Id ifn..!. 0.1.. h» . 

seduced, she is similarly punished. If. however, her hu band 
to retain her, the seducer is fined Rs. 7-8 by the community. 

The ofier of marriage comes from the boy’s father, who has to pay Marnage 

a sum of Rs. 22 to the girl’s father. The day 

booth is fixed in consultation by bote parties. J 

by the caste headman who is called kolml. MairiagCo „ciiera y 
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place oa Sundays. Three days before marriage the ^ boy and girl 
are rubbed with turmeric paste and the goddess Kdli is worshipped. 
The bride is then taken to a house opposite the bridegroom’s, and puts 
on a new dress. The bridegroom is brought in and placed by her side. 
Next, the relations of the bride and bridegroom carry them on their 
respective shoulders, and tying the hems of their garments into a knot 
take seven rounds accompanied by women singing songs. These women 
are presented with a bottle of liquor. In the evening the party go to 
the bridegroom’s house, where a cock is killed in honour of the occasion, 
the bridal pair are taken to the seat of the goddess in the house, and rice 
grains are thrown over their heads. On the following day kinsfolk and 
castemen are treated to the flesh of the cock killed on the previous day, 
with sweets and liquor. 

The re-marriage of widows is permitted. It is generally celebrated 
on Sunday. The widow’s intended husband has to pay Rs. 12 to her 
father. The widow is taken to his house, a lamp fed with ghi is hghted, 
the pair are seated by the side of the lamp on a low wooden stool, their 
wrists are tied together with a cotton thread, red powder'is applied to 
their foreheads, and grains of rice are thrown over their heads, thus 
completing the ceremony. 

Divorce is allowed, with the sanction of the caste panch^ if the 
husband and wife cannot live in harmony. The wife’s intended second 
husband has to pay a sum of Rs. 22 to her parents. Out of this sum a 
piece of cloth worth Rs. 1-4 is bought, and thrown over the woman, 
A piece is then cut from the end of the cloth and is thrown into the house 
of the woman’s intended luisband. The woman puts on the cloth and goes 
to his hous(5, thus completing the divorce. In some places, when a hus¬ 
band wants to divorce his wife, he cuts off a piece of her garment and 
sends her to her father’s house with Rs. 5 and some rice. A woman 
taken in adultery is fined Rs. 7 or Rs. 8. The Hindu law of inheritance 
is followe<l. 

Religion. Bavaclias are Hindus of the Balasundri sect. They observe all 
the Hindu holidays. On the Dasara day they offer a goat to the goddess, 
and the flesh is distributed among all castemen. When an epidemic 
breaks out, the goddess Kakabalia is propitiated. They have no priests. 
All their ceremonies are conducted by the caste kotvdh. 

The dead are generally buried with head to the south. Castemen 
are feasted on the third day after death. No ceremonies are performed 
for the propit iation of th'‘- deceased ancestors. 
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The main occupation of Bfi-vach&s is selling grass and worMng as 
grooms. Some are labourers. 

They eat the flesh of goats, sheep and fowls and dri^ liquor. Food. 
They eat food cooked by all castes except Dheds, Bhangis and Musal^. 
Formerly they thought themselves polluted by contect mth Dh^s 
but the feeu4 is dying out as they constantly work m stables with 

Dheds and Bhangis. 

BAVAN._A sub-division of Mah4rs. 

BAVANE.-A synonym for B4van ; a sub-division of M41is. 

BAVISA._A sub-division of Audich Brdhmans. 

BAVISE —A sub-division of Mah&rs. 

BAVKULE.— A sub-division of V6.nis. 

BED.— A synonym for Berad. 

BEL.—A sub-division of Mahers. 

BELE.— A synonym for Bel. 


BEUA.— A synonym for Bel. 

BELIM.—jSee under Minor Musalmdn Castes. 
BELLA.—A synonym for Musalman Vdgher. 

_A sub-division of Mahfi-is. 

BENAVA._ See imder Minot Musalm&n Castes. 


BENE-ISRAELS, that is children of Israel, numbering 10 864 Mstribu 
/ 1 K fpmales 5 399) at the 1901 census, are chiefly found m 

the Sty ’S Bombay, the Koliba and Tlrina districts and th® 

State Stween KoUba and Eatnagiri. They are also known as Jahuis 
^ tthouah they used to dislike the name), and, because they keep 

SaStsTday xest and some of them press oil. as Shanv4r Tehs 

or Saturday Oilmen. 

XT riefinite is yet known about theorigin of theBene-Israels. origin. 

Notlnng defimte^m y 

Acrording to jf f^^m Aden, they 

India either .up-a to be nartlv descended from the Jews of 

are believed y ^ j ^ after the talcing captive of the 
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captured by Darius Hystaspes (B.C. 521—485) and deported by him to 
the Hejdz in Axabia.^^^ In the first century before Christ one of the 
Tubbaa or Hemyarite dynasty of Aden kings (B. C. 100—^A.D. 526) 
came under the influence of their descendants, and was converted to 
Judaism and introduced the Hebrew faith into South Arabia/^^ The 
settlements of Jews in South Arabia were also probably increased after 
the dispersion of the Jews of Palestine by Titus (A.D. 79—81) and 
Hadrian (A.D. 117—138), and the defeat of Zenobia by Aurelian^^^ 
(A. D. 270—275). The Jewish Hemyarite princes of the Yemen 
continued in power till early in the sixth century (525). One of them, 
Dhu-Nawas, by his cruel treatment of the Christians of Nejran provoked 
an invasion of the Ethiopian king Eles Baan, who defeated Dhu-Nawas 
and fiercely persecuted his Jewish subjects.^^^ Either at this time or about 
a hundred years later, when they were hardly used by the prophet 
Muhammad (A.D. 570—632), a body Of Jews may have left Aden and 
sought safety in Western India. 

If on the other hand our Bene-Israels came from the Persian Gulf 
they would be Babylonian. The Babylonian Jews were the 
descendants of the Jews who were carried from Palestine to Upper 
Mesopotamia by Pul in B. C. 770 and by Shalmanesar about fifty 
years later. They always remained a large and powerful body. In 
the third century after Christ, under their leader, the Prince of 
the Captivity, and again in the fifth century (427) when the Talmud 
was compiled, they were in great power. In the beginning of the 
sixth century the revolt of Rabbi Meir brought on them the wrath of 
Cavade, the king of the Persians,^^^ and they continued to suffer severely, 
till, in 638, tiie Persian dynasty was overthrown by the Arabs.^®^ 
At any time during the sixth centmy a body of Jews may have sailed 
from the Persian Gulf to India. It is hard to say from which of these 
countries the Bene-Israels have come. In favour of an Arabian 
origin there is said to be in their appearance some trace of Arab 


(l) Price's Arabia, <)f). 

(-’) l)c Sacy, Mem. t\e Litteraturc, xlviii, 735—753. 

77—79, 87-88; Wilson’s Lands of the 

of of Jcw.s, 535, 5G3—5GG. The city where the Prince 

rrtnnnii ty lived was plundered and the Prince and the President of the 
ange , tor thirty years their doctors did not dare to appear in public* 

(5) Basnage’a Jews, 670. 
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blood, they are said to use some Arab words, and there is the modern 
connection with Arab teachers. On the other hand the close trading 
connection of the Persian Gulf and India in the sixth century and 
the fact that Jews bearing the surname of Bene-Israel are still found 
in Muskat favour the descent of the Western India Bene-Isrdels 
from the Jews of Babylon.^^^ 

Though there is no certainty as to the date when they came to 
India, it seems probable that it was in the sixth century. Their own 
tradition, for they have no records of any kind, states that they came 
to India about fourteen hundred years ago from the north, and that 
they were wrecked ofl Ndvgaon a little to the north of Thai, at the 
southern entiance to the Bombay harbour, and only fourteen—seven 
men and seven women —were saved. Two mounds^^^ near Navgaon 
village were said to be the sepulchres where the shipwrecked bodies 
were buried,^®^ Of the history of the Bene-Israels in Koldba nothing 
is known. They would seem to have lived quietly both under Hindu 
and Musalman rulers, like other immigrants almost certainly marrying 
with the women of the country, to a great extent losing the knowledge 
of their special history and religion, and adopting the beliefs and practi¬ 
ces of the people around them. Several centuries ago a Jewish priest, 
David Rahabi, coming to Bombay from Arabia, heard of the Jews 
in the country close by, and going among them won them back from 
many Hindu observances and taught them the chief tenets and 
practices of the Hebrew faith. He also introduced the knowledge 
of the Hebrew language. Since then the leaders of the Bene-Israel 
community have shown themselves anxious to revive the worship 
of their forefathers. Synagogues have been built and many Hebrew 
copies of the law introduced and most of the leading Jewish observances 
and feasts attended to. This revival owes much to the establish¬ 
ment of British rule in India, to the representatives of which the 
Bene-Israel from their origin and history, from their skill and 


(1) Wclstcd’s Arabia, 21. 

(2) Now apparently disappeared. 

(3) The Rev. J. H. Lord—“ The Jews in India and the Far East ”—Bombay— 

jgQ 7 _suggests that tlic original Bene-Israel simply came in the course of commerce 

to the ancient port called “ Chemula ” in the Kanheri Caves imscription, nlentificd 
with the “Timulla” or “ Siraulla ” of lOolemy (A.D. l.jO), the “ Simulla ” of the 
author of the “ AVy/Aroc* ” (A.D. 247), the “ Tchi-nio-lo ” of the 

Chinese traveller Hwen Thsang (A.D. 642), the “ Chivil ” of a Russian traveller, 
Athanasius Nikitin (A.D. 1470), and finally with the modem village of Cheul or Chaul, 
near Revadanda in the KolAba district. 
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trustworthiness as craftsmen and clerks, and from their discipline and 

valour as soldiei^, have always been the objects of special interest 
and goodwill/*^ 

Api^r. Bene-Isriels are generally above the middle height and strongly 
made and in many cases have an expression of much intelligence 
and strong character. The men are of about the same colour as Mara- 
thas perhaps a httk fairer. Their eyes are dark brown and their 
hair black. Their hair is generaUy close cropped; they wear the 

bereft?* ’ h ^ 

ber of them have short beards. In former times they used to wear 
ong side locks, hke the Parsis, but now the custom has died out 

>.»v Jrr good-looking and fair; some of them 

ZlTJt . hair tied i^ a kS 

behind the head, and deck their heads with flowers. 

^ <lress of a Bene-Israel 

mento. ^ P“t>y Musalman, partly Hindu, a turban or cap, a Hindu coat 

rrz; r r ."r" r F~n.« 

robe™ ZfL?*”''”*'' "™“ 

and tuckin® it between the feet 

h!2l Of fe Lt behind and the other over the 

of^e vo inTr “ considerable change, some 

a few coDviLTh"'w ^ "'C"»en, but 

same as those wo™ 

y middle and low class Hindus of the same rank. 

p.J‘■a”’,?Z\:'-o 

the Parsi nrnn ' <.■ ^ ^ ^ peculiarity which also marks 

and wive^ do noT “’“du fashion husbands 

addresses the wife with thTnhr''' “'Tl \ 

officer^ tL aX TvT ' f ^ 

_ _ as subheddr, jarndddr or kavdlddr. 

ia themly ortL“*9th “rentier!''® Jo*™ Wilson 

.mpro^^g^thejr^^toion and his name is still aff^natS^memte*^. 

possibly the Skt. Oifa, its'S a wo^o7m“ rtXoripn''*'™ * ’™““ “ 


Language. 
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The names in common use among the Bene-IsrAels are taken 
from the Old Testament. Dr. John Wilson says in his Lands of the 
Bible/^^ “ Each of the Bene-Isrdel generally speaking has two names, 
one derived from a character mentioned in scripture and another 
which has originated in deference to the Hindu usage. The Hebrew 
names current among males are Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Reuben 
(which is said most to abound), Joseph, Naphtali, Zebulun, Benjamin, 
Samson, Moses, Aaron, Eliezer, Phineas, David, Solomon, Elijah, 
Hezkiel, Daniel, Ladik, Haim, Shalom, Nashin. The name Judahy 

it is to be remarked, is not to be found among them . 

“ Sarah, Rebecca, Leah, Sephira, Milcah, Zilcah, Miriam, Hannah 
are the Hebrew names given to the women. Esther, the favourite 
Jewish name, does not occur among them.” Formerly, in addition 
to these names men were given also such Hindu names as Hasaji, 
Balaji, Eloji^'\ and women Ladubai, Yesubai and Sakubdi. But 
this practice is no longer followed. The names Judah and Esther 
are now quite common, and some among the educated classes have 
begun to adopt European, more particularly English, namfes, such 
as John, Edward, Albert, etc., for males, and Alice, Amy, Annie, Maud, 
etc., for females. The terms of respect for men are Azam and 
Murhabi and for women Ama-saheb and Bai-saheb. Their surnames 
are village names marking former settlements, as Divekar, Nav- 
gaonkar, Thalkar and Ziradkar, called after villages in the Kolaba 
district. But here also a change has been gradually working, these 
old fashioned place surnames being gradually dropped and the name 
of some distinguished ancestor adopted instead. In some cases the 
old surnames are modified so as to sound like the English, e.g.y Walker 
for Wakrilkar ; but such instances are rare.^^* 

Benc-Isracls have two endogamous divisions. Gore or fair and Social 
Kalo or dark. According to their story, the Gores are the descendants 
of the original immigrants and the Kales, of converts, or of the women 


(1) VoL II, page vm (1847). 

(2; The Rev. H. Lord (op. cit. p. 18) points out, however, that these names arc 
sometimes only Hinduized forms of Hebrew names—Hasaji (EzcchicI), Eloji (Elijah) 
and many others. Baltiji, however, he cites with some others, as a case of genuine 

Hindu name. 


(3) This instance is given by Samson (manuscript in reconls of Ethn. Survey). An 
examination of the surnames given in the Communal Directory of the Iksu-Isriel 
Year Book, 191819, show.s that almost all names are citlicr jiUcc names or Hebrew 
names. Four exceptions noted arc Worsely (possibly Wasrulkar), Aston {po.ssihly 
Ashtivkar). Pingle (probably the Konkanasth Brahm.an Kurname) and Siddirk (which 
may be either Muhammadan or moditied Hebrew, rf Zadkiel. Zadok. etc.). 
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Cere- 

moaies. 


of the country. The Gores and Kales, though the same in religion 
and customs, neither eat together nor intermarry 

The chief ceremonies among Bene-Israels are birth, circumcision, 
marriage, a girl’s coming of age, and death. Formerly their ceremonies 
were quite as important and complicated as those of Hindus and 
had a special interest from the curious mixture of Hindu and 
Jewish customs. But the tendency of late is to do away with the old 
customs and to have as few forms as possible. Nevertheless, on 
accoimt of their residence in India for several centuries, they possess 
certain customs which differentiate them off from the Jews of the 
rest of the world. These customs are fully discussed by the Rev. 

J. H. Lord^^* and the follov ing is in the main merely a summary of 
his account:— 


(1) The use of frankincense .—While the Jews of other countries 
have not since the burning of the second temple used incense, the 
Bene-Israels did so until the middle of the last century. This practice 
might have been either a relic of pre-Talraudic Jewish customs or 
a late imitation of Hindu ritual. 


(2) TheNazaritevow .—Such vows are generally made by a woman 

without male issue. In the event of her bearing a son thereafter he 

would be kept with head uncropped till the age of six or seven. 

Then his hair would be clipped off and weighed against gold or silver, 

according to the vow, and the equivalent money distributed in charity 

(or in recent times handed over to the synagogue fimds). The clipped 

hair instead of being burned (Num. VI, 14) is thrown into the sea 

or any other water. This latter divergence Lord attributes to the 
imitation of Hindu customs. 


(3) The use of ‘*subjah ^\—This plant (apparently Ocimum 
basilicum var tkyrsifiora Benty. Cooke FI. Bom. Pres. II 442) is 
according to Lord used in many ceremonials. He suggests that it 
was used as the nearest approach to the hyssop. On the other 
hand it is of course closely allied to the Hindu tuhi (0. sanctum L). 


JewJnf marked and more rigid amongst the 

bS W p " 'u Planuscript in records of Ethn. Survey) held that the 
dantv it ^ ongmal immigrants, and that the white Jews are descen- 

and frnm 't ‘^^l^g^ation from Jews of Spain driven out by Ferdinand and Isabella 
(on Thjs view is accepted by the Rev. J. H. Lord 

Malabar Tpu/q • wnter provisionally recogiuses three colours among the 

and the original settlers, “white” the later immigLts, 

descent Pro.selytes from the indigenous natives and persons of half-caste 


(2) Of), cit. pp. 22 IT. 
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(4) The me of “ malida ”,—This is a sweet cake made of 
rice, milk, guly butter, etc. It is used according to Lord in many 
ceremonies. The point is that the word is Persian and specially 
used of offerings at the tomb of a Muhammadan Pir. 

(5) The prmtice of giving cooked liver of a fowl or goat to the 
officiating priest. —For this no origin is as yet suggested. 

(6) The “ cup of blessing —The name is Dr. Wilson’s. The 
ceremony consists of the handing round in the s)rnagogue of a cup of 
wine previously blessed. Lord considers it a modification of the 
ceremony of Hahdalahy or ceremony marking the separation of a 
holy day from an ordinary one. 

(7) The “ kiss of peace —At the close of the service in the synago¬ 
gue the kiss is started by the chief minister and passes thence from 
him to the elders and so right through the congregation. The bestower 
of the blessing as between any pair holds out both hands. The receiver 
first places one hand between the two hands of the bestower and then 
his other hand over the same. Each then withdraws his hands and 
kisses the tips of his own fingers. Lord mentions that the practice 
is in vogue among the Syrian Christians of Malabar, the Nestorians 
of Kurdistan, and the “Assyrian Christians”. 

As among Jews of other countries, the male child is circumcised Circum- 
and named on the eighth day after birth. This is one of those customs 
which has been kept up by the Bene-Israels from the very beginning, 
and its observance led David Rahabi to consider that they were 
the descendants of Jews. There is no fixed rule as to when female 
children must be named, but usually they are named on, or after 
eight days from, birth. 

Till about thirty years ago boys and girls were married at a very .Marriage, 
early age, but at present the marriageable age for a boy is about 
twenty to twenty-two and for a girl fourteen tosixteen, or even later. 

The offer of marriage generally comes from the boy’s side. The 
engagement ceremony is performed at the girl s house in the evening, 
when the girl is presented with a ring or a small golden ornament. The 
marriage is celebrated on some subsequent Sunday. On the preceding 
night, which is called ^^Hcdad Mendi night ” the boy and girl, at their 
respective houses, are rubbed with turmeric paste and moistened powder 
of the leaves oi mendi'g\d>nt{Lawsoniainermis). On following 
morning a feast is given to relatives and friends at both houses. 

In the evening, either before or after sunset, the marriage is celebrated 
at a synagogue or any other convenient place and the married pair are 

u u 323—10 
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then taken to the house of the bride. In the evening of the next day 
the pair are taken to the bridegroom’s house, and a few days later 
feasts are given to the nearest kinsfolk at both houses. This ends the 
marriage. 

A necessary function of the marriage ceremon)’’ is the execution 
of the marriage contract by the bridegroom. The contract is 
attested by the officiating priest and by two or more other persons 
present, and is handed over to the bride, who gives it to her parents 
for safe custody. 

The Bene-Israels, though not prevented from practising poly¬ 
gamy, have as a rule only one wife. A second wife is married only in 
case the first is barren; but even this custom is rapidly dying out. 

The marriage covenant is generally rigidly observed. However, 
in cases of violation of the contract, the innocent party is allowed 
a divorce, and the liberty of remarriage; but cases of divorce are.rare. 
Intermarriage with alien women is discouraged. The children born 
of such unions necessarily pass into the Kile endogamous group, 
even though the Bene-Israel parent was of the Gore, 

The Bene-Israels worship one god and use no images. In their 
synagogues they have manuscript copies of the Old Testament and 
consideritof divineauthority.*'* They do not attempt to proselytize. 
The essence of their faith is given in the Hebrew sentence : The Lord, 
our God, He is one Lord.*"’ All through life this text is in the 
Bene-Israel s mouth. When he repeats it he touches the right eye 
with the right thumb, the left eye with the little finger, and the 
forehead with the three middle fingers. Besides the belief in one god, 
the Bone-Isniel s confession of faith includes thirteen articles*^^ :— 
That God is tlie Creator and Governor of the universe; that He was, is 
and will be their only God; that He is without form and without 
change, that He is beginning and end of all things; that He alone 
should be worshipped; that the Old Testament is the only true 
Scripture : that Moses excelled all the prophets, and that his lav'S 
should bp obeyed ; that the law in their possession is the same law 
as ^\as given by God to Moses; that it will never change; that God 
knows all men and understands their works; that God will reward 
the just and will punish the unjust; that the promised Messiah is to 
come . and that the dead will rise and glorify Him. 

1 . ^ hen worn out, their manuscripts are buried or sunk in deep water. Their 

loss 18 mourned as the death o£ a man (Bom. Gaz., Vol. XVIII, Part I, page 512). 

( 2 ) Deuteronomy, vi. 4. 

These thirteen articles are tho.se formulated by the Spanish Jew Maimonidas 
and aa auch are probably of very modem adoption. 
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Bene-Isrdels observe Various Jewish fasts and feasts. These 
do not in all cases correspond with those observed by Jews in other 
parts of the world ; and even where they correspond in date and name 
there is sometimes divergence of details as well as ignorance of origin. 
Taking the months in consecutive order we find the following :— 


Tishri (September-October).—(1) Rosk Hoslidna^ New Year feast 
or Feast of Trumpets, more often called by the Marathi name Navyd- 
cha San. (2) Som Gada^ya^ or fast in commemoration of the murder 
of Gedaliah (II Kings xxv 25, Jer. xli 2). According to notes by 
Mr. Samson (Manuscript in files of the Ethn. Survey) this is the fast 
which the Bene-Israels call “ khiricha roja ” from the preparation of 
khir or sweet rice then eaten. However, this latter is called “ khiricha 
san ” by the Rev. J. H. Lord (op. cit. p. 31) and identified with the 
Feast of the Tabernacles. (3) Kippur or Fast of the Atonement. 
This is also called by the Bene-Israels “ ddr fdlnicha san ” or festival 
of “door-closing,” because they used to shut themselves up within 
doors for the whole day. (4) Sukkoth or Feast of Tabernacles, lasting 
for nine days, of which the last is called Simhalh Torah. 

Tebett (December-January).—(1) Hanukha, or commemoration 
of the purification of the temple by the Maccabees. (2) Sabdbi 
Roja or Fast in commemoration of the siege of Jerusalem by Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, (This is mentioned only by Lord, op. cit. p. 38.) 

Shebath (January-February).— Hannabicha thus, or 
Fair of the Prophet Elijah. This is peculiar to the Bene-Israels. 
The site of the fair is, or was, a village named Khandala in the Konkan 
where the prophet was reputed to have appeared to their ancestors. 

Adar (February-March).—On the 13th a fast is held when the 
story of Lot is read from the “ mejilla ” or parchment.^*^ On the 
15th Purim. According to Lord (op. cit. p. 35) this feast is among 
the Bene-Israels also called the Holicha San, probably simply from its 
coinciding in date roughly with the Hindu IloU. 

Nissan (March-April).— Pa-wot’cr. This among -Bene-lsrdels is 
also known as the .(4 Dhdnkanydcha San or "Feast of jar-closing 
from anas an earthen jar. The explanation is that these jars contained 
a sauce {andsi) which being the nearest ajiproach to leaven was 

substituted for it. 


Sivan (May-June).—or tlie Feast of weeks, 
says no trace can be found among the older observances. It 


Lonl 

seems 


(1) Only mentioneU in the Bot'.xhay (inzith'fr, 
and not in Sam.son’s Manuscript or Lord s work. 


Vol. XV’III, Part I. i-a-f 
Hence it nray have oui. 
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)eath. 


clear therefore that this feast had fallen into oblivion until revived 
in imitation of the later Jewish immigrants of Bombay/^^ 

Tammuz (June-July).— Tammuz, on the 17th of the month, 
said by the Gazetteer and Samson Manuscript to be in conunemoration 
of the breaking of the tables of the law by Moses, but by Lord (op. 
cit. p. 39) of the breach in the wall of Jerusalem. 

Ab (July-August).— Tishabe-ab, or Fast in commemoration 
of the burning of the temple. This is also called by the Bene-Isrdels 
birdydcha san from birda or half fermented shoots of pulse and other 
plants which are eaten. 

EM (August-September).—A series of days of 
prayer and optional fasting, which may continue right up to the 
feast of the Atonement (see above). 

The Bene-Israels have no priests as such, but in former times 
there were certain families who used to officiate at all religious 
ceremonies and were caUed “ Kdzis.” These Kdzis used to receive 
fees for their services. But the Kdzis who were instructed in the 


rites and ceremonies by David Rahabi and their descendants do not 
appear to have been able to read the Hebrew language with ease, 
and therefore when regular service in Hebrew began to be held among 
the Bene-Israels, they had to employ other persons for the purpose. 
These persons were called Hazzans and were allowed to perform the 
ceremoni^ formerly conducted by the Kdzis. Thereafter the services 
of the Kdzu were less in demand, and now the office is practically 
extinct though in former times they were looked upon as hereditary 
priests and had great influence over the community. 

dead are buried without coffins in graves about six feet deep 
^t ead to the east. A bunal cannot take place after sunset on 
n ^ys, efore sunset on Saturdays. Similarly interment is not 
aUowed from 5 p.m. on the day before the day of Atonement till 
a ter sunset on that day. Mourning is generally observed for three 
ays ID t le case of a child and for seven days in the case of an adult 
^+ 1 ,^ flesh is eschew'ed. The mourners visit the grave 

^ ^ ^ after death in the case of a child and on the seventh 

ay in t e ^se of an adult, and offer prayers for the soul of the 
ec^se . n the same day prayers are also offered at the house of 
e and a feast is given to those present. Such ceremonies 

a 30 e at the end of a fortnight, a month, three months, six 
^ months after death. During the period of mourn- 
^ of t he mourners used to carry cooked food to the 

(1) It i, also not given in th^alrndar in tl„. “ B.ne-Irs.-i.l Year Bonk, ” 
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house of the mourners and to share it with them; but this custom has 
now almost died out. 

Bene-Israels are chiefly husbandmen, oil pressers, carpenters, Occupa- 
but some are schoolmasters, hospital assistants, shopkeepers and 
cart-drivers. Formerly a large proportion of the regiments of Bombay 
Foot were of this caste, and an especially large proportion 
of the Native officers. But conditions no longer exist in which 
it is worth their while to take up this profession. A large 
number are turners and fitters in Bombay and many have availed 
themselves of English education and taken up clerical appointments. 

A good many women become nurses and midwives. 

Bene-Israels eat the flesh of animals, fowl and fish, as admis- Food and 
sible under the Levitical Law. It was this observation and the 
dietary laws enjoined in Leviticus that convinced David Rahabi that 
they were the descendants of Jews. 

The following very interesting story of their identification is 
current among them. One day David Rahabi. to test conclusively 
whether the ancestors of the Bene-Israels were the descendants of 
Jews, bought different sorts of fish in the market and gave them to 
his hostess. The house-wife, who was a very simple woman, was 
greatly astonished to find that the learned Rabbi had brought 
some kinds which they were forbidden to eat, but considered that 
there was some mistake on his part. She selected only such as had 
fins and scales and threw away the rest. The Rabbi on seeing this 
was convinced that those among whom he lived were the descendants 
of Jews. This test, it will be seen, was necessary, to differentiate 
them from the Muhammadans who like them circumcised their male 
children. 

Among four-footed animals they eat only such as chew the cud 
and have divided hoofs. They so abhor swine's flesh that “ pig- 
eater ” {.sHvar khfiu) is their grossest term of abuse. Of birds the rule 
is that ordy those may be eaten which do not hold their prey in their 
feet, and of fish, only those with fins and scales. They drink liquor, 
both country and European. 

No man can be admitted as a member of the Bene-Isriel com¬ 
munity without being circumcised. Before a man for woman), who 
has been put out of caste, is again received, the back is stripped 
bare, he is .seated on a plate filled with cold water and the priest gives 
him thirty-nine gentle lashes with a twisted liandkerchief or k^nia. 
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Diatribu- BERADS, Bedars or Beds, numbering 177,082 (1901), including 
tion. 88,344 males and 88,738 females, are found principally in Belgaum, 
Bijapur, Dharwar and the Southern Maratha Country and also in all 
the districts and States in the Deccan and Konkan. In the Belgaum 
district, they are found mostly in Pachhapur about twenty miles north 
of Belgaum and in the surrounding villages. They are also found near 
Sutgati on the Belgaum-Poona road in the hills bordering the Ghat- 
prabha.' In Bijapur, they are found over the whole district, but are 
especially common in Badami in the south. They are found in all 
parts of the Dharwar district. 


Name. 


Origin. 


The term Bed {pi. Bedaru)^^^ seems to mean hunters, from hetej 
hunting. The Marathas know the tribe as Berads^"^ and the Musal- 
inans as Bedars.The members of the tribe themselves prefer to be 
called Naikraakkalu, which means chief’s children. They are also 
often called Naikwadis, presumably because they hold the office of 
Naikwadis (i.e., village police) in many villages. Another synonym 
is Talwar, which means a village watchman, many of the tribe being 
hereditary village watchmen. They also call themselves Valmikas 
after the author of the Rdmdyan, whom they claim as a caste-fellow. 
Like Mahars, Mangs and others who serve as village watchmen, they 
are sometimes called and sometimes call themselves Ramoshis, which 
some connection with the great Deccan tribe of that name. 
It seems probable, indeed, that the Ramoshis and Berads have a 
common origin and have become separate by the barriers of residence 
and language. The connection must have been close when a Dra- 
vidian tongue was spoken in the Deccan. They follow similar occu¬ 
pations, they both style themselves Naiks and Valmikas, and a common 
division of Halge is found in both. 


T represented in Madras, Mysore and Hyderabad. 

'^'imber 62,273, in Mysore 245,001 and in Hyderabad 
0 ,0 6. Some have penetrated as far north as Berar, where they 
1=^27. The Telugu Boyas and the Tamil Vedans appear, like 
e vamoshis, to be allied to this tribe. The Boyas are hunters by 
profession. They numbered in Madras 397,189 at the Census of 1901. 
I'L'/' ^li^niselves \almikas and Dorabiddas (children of chiefs) 
1 'c t e erads, and say they are descended from the sage Valmik 


nan (of Beda is Byada, and hence Bucha- 

< 7 ^ f' to be derived from Bedar by transposal of the letters d and r. 

ing of \he^nanu-*'’ Th'is ?? O'ftzetUfr, \ o|. XXIII, p. 91, gives ‘ fearless ’ as 

m . This IS an obvious pun from fte.rfer, Hindust.-ini. with. 


the mean* 
thout fear. 
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and from the Poligars. The Vedans, who numbered 25,519 in Madras 
in 1901, are a Tdmil-speaking, hunting and labouring caste, the mem¬ 
bers of which were formerly soldiers and subsequently dacoits. They 
claim descent from Kannayya Nayanar like the Bombay Berads 
who consider Kannayya to be the founder of their tribe. According 
to tradition current among the Berads of Bombay this Kannayya 
was a fowler and hunter, a devout worshipper of Shiva. Pleased 
with his devotion, Shiva and his consort appeared to him and offered 
him a choice of boons. Kannayya prayed Shiva to make him and his 
descendants sure shots and to make his and their lands grow corn 
without much labour or water. The god granted his prayer, and all 
Berads are good marksmen and live by hunting and fowling, growing 
only the rabi crops which want neither much water nor much care. 

According to Buchanan^*^ the Kadambas of Banavasi were 
Bedars. He notices^^^ that in East Mysore the Bedars were strongly 
Telugu and that near Verul on the cre-st of the Eastern Ghats the* 
Telugu language was called Bedari. They ranked^^^ among the 
left-handed classes. He notices^^^ that in South Kanara the Bedars 
were a savage race who ate cats, and with great propriety were called 
murderers. History relates that after the fall of Vijayanagar the 
Bedars plundered the town for many days.*^^ AVilks*®* makes the 
Boyas and Bedars the same. He describes them as wonderfully 
enduring*'^ and by their admirable staunchness to their chiefs winning 
the admiration of Hyder Ali, who turned them into Musalmans and 
formed battalions of the Bedar Boyas or cheld^^t. Mr. Rice^®^ gives them 
a strength of 260,000 ; calls them Bedars or Nayaks and also Kira- 
takas, Bdrikas and Kannaiyas. Some are Karnatas and others 
Telingds. They have family stocks or bedagus. Most Mysore Poli¬ 
gars or petry chiefs are Bedars. Mcdows Taylor, in the Story of my 
Life, describes the Bedars as the ruling tribe in the State of ShoJapur 
in the Nizam’s territory. 

Under the Peshwas the village of Chikkadine, about twelve miles 
north of Belgaum, was the centre of a small Berad State. At the time 
of the British conquest of the country in 1817 they had a strong 
organization under a ndik or chief. In the early years of British 
rule they caused some trouble, but were reduced to order in 1820. 
They were still very unwilling to settle to regular work, and pre¬ 
ferred to sub-let their land even at a small rent rather than be put to 

(1) Mysore, Vol. HI, p. 163. (5) A Forgotten Empire, Sewell, p. 207. 

(2) Id. Vol. I, p. 29. (6) 1810, South of India, \ ol. I, p. 44/. 

(3) Id. Vol. I, p. 77. (7) Mysore, Vol. II, p. 190. 

(4) Id. Vol. III. p. 0. (8) Mysore and Coorg, \ ol. T, p. 3,31, 
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Admis¬ 

sion* 


the trouble of farming it. In 1829 there was a great Bedar outbreak 
under a famous leader named Kayappa of Sangoli, who was a Kuruba 
by caste. So successful was he that for a time the fort of Belgaum 
was believed to be in danger. As recently as 1895 the tribe gave 
trouble in this district by committing numerous dacoities. 

The Berads are an aboriginal tribe of the Kanarese districts. 
Although they have adopted many customs and usages from castes 
of a different social standing, the fact that a large number of them 
still feed on beef is evidence of their primitive origin. Their dark 
complexion, flat noses and frizzled hair are also proof of their non- 
Aryan origin. 


Berads are recruited from many other castes, such as Kunibs, 
Kabbaligars, Vakkals, etc., who are superior to the Berads in the 
social scale. Members from lower castes such as Vaddars, Koravs, 
Dheds, etc., and Musalmans are not admitted. The member to be 
admitted, if a male, is clean-shaved and bathed. Next, a stick of 
bxixning cotton plant is brought in contact with his tongue as a symbol 
of burning his kriydkarma (past actions) and the tribesmen are fed. 
In the case of a female wishing to gain admission the same ceremony 
is performed, omitting the shaving. The males thus admitted are 
relegated as a rule to a special Mallava subdivision and the females 
to the Gujjal exogamous subdivision. A common ceremony in 
initiating new members of the caste is the burning of a straw hut, 
which indicates the commencement of a new life. A similar cere¬ 
mony is found in the Vaddar tribe. 


^^^dress ^ Berads are dark and muscular, and of middle height, 

and oma* with round faces, thin lips, flat noses, round high-boned cheeks, and 
menta. lank or frizzled hair. The men wear a head-scarf, a waist-cloth or 
breeches, a coat or shoulder-cloth and shoes or sandals. A few men 
have their head shaved but most let the head hair grow. Their orna¬ 
ments are uddurs (waist-girdles), khade (gold or silver bracelets) and 
murums (gold ear-rings). Women tie the hair in a loose knot at the 
back of the head, and dress in a bodice with short sleeves and in a 
robe the skirt of which is not passed back between the feet and the 
upper end of whicli is drawn over the head. They wear vdnkis (gold or 
silver armlets), karipatti (gold neck-ornament), gajjitikke (gold neck- 

ornament), dale (gold or silver waist-ornaments), nose-rings, wristlets 
and ear-ornaments. 


Tattooing. 


Girls are generally tattooed at the age of four or five or even later. 
The tattooing is done by members of the Kiliket tribe, on the middle 
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of the forehead, on the comers of the eyes, near the temples and 

on both forearms. The common designs are ornamental creepers 
flowers, leaves, the linga, etc, ^ * 

Berads have the fol’owing endogamous divisions:_ 

1. Proper, known also as N^ik Makkalu and Vdlmika. 

2. Bhil or Kirdta. 

3. Bile or Halge. 

4. Jas, Nas, Myas or Kavalettu. 

5. Kakarmundi or Hesi. 

6. Rare or Durgdmurgi. 

The Bile division do not eat the flesh of buffalo, bullock or pig, 
and do not allow their women to follow prostitution, and hence are 
knoTO as Bile or white. The Rare or black division have not these 
distinctive features. They are also known as Durgdmurgi as they 

travel about carrying an image of the goddess Durgdmurgavva in 
a box on their heads. 


Social 

organiza 

tion. 


The exogamous divisions of the tribe which are known as bedagas 
are as follows :— 


Anagalawa.^'^ 

Badakla. 

Ballela. 

Bandla. 

Bhulla. 

Gabbela. 

Gorla. 

Gosala. 


Gujjala.<» 

Jampala. 

Ringdla. 

Rurlyana. 

Mallava. 

Musagyana. 

Metkar. 


Metkuppi.^^^ 

Minagala.^'^ 

Motmalna. 

Mumbudla. 

Ndgalna. 

Phodena. 

Sutala/^^ 


These hedagas are said to possess their own bards, one for each 
bedaga. 


Marriages are prohibited between members of the same sub- Marriage 
division. A member of the tribe may marry a woman of the division 
to which his mother belongs though not a near relative of his mother 
such as her sister or her sister’s daughter. He may also marry a woman 
of his paternal grandmother’s section and maternal grandmother’s 
section, subject to similar limitations. Ch dren of sisters married 
to persons of different sections cannot inter-marry. A man may marry 
his sister’s daughter. Adoptive brotherliood is practised and there- 

(1) These divieifais arc also found ambnK Mysore Beruds (soo EtKnwjruphAc 8ur‘ 

of Mfjnorc). ^ ^ 

M.B 323—il 
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Language. 


Oornmu- 

nity. 


after marriage with a member of the section adopting is prohibited. 
It is customary among the members of the tribe for parents to ex¬ 
change daughters, each marrying his son to the other’s daughter. 
Marriage with a wife’s sister is allowed during the wife’s lifetime as 
well as after her death. The daughters of widows by their second 
husbandsmarry sons of widows by their second husbands, and daughters 
of first husbands marry sons of first husbands. Polygamy is allowed 
and practised, but polyandry is unknown. Marriage is generally 
infant. Sexual license before marriage is neither recognized nor 
tolerated, though there is no objection to keeping girls unmarried 
and making tlieiu prostitutes. Such girls are taken to a guru, who 
brands them with a stamp. Next they are taken to a temple of 
Maruti, where a Idli (lucky necklace) is tied round their neck in the 
name of the god. They then become eligible for prostitution and are 
known as Basavis. Females dedicated to the goddess Yellamma act 
as prostitutes and are known as Jogatis, 

The home tongue of the Berads is a corrupt Kanarese. In 
Sholapur they speak Marathi with others and among themselves 
a dialect of their own. The names in common use among men are— 
Bala, Bhima, Dasa, Durga, Fakiia, Hanma, Kankanna, Kara, Rama 
and Yella, and among women—Bhima, Durga, Fakira, Hanma, 
Ninga, Rama, Ranga and Yella. The Kanarese word ajypa or father 
is added to the names of men, and awa or mother to the names of 
women. 

The social disputes of the tribe are enquired into and settled 
by their headmen or katiimanis, whose decisions are enforced by 
putting out of caste anyone who neglects them. When the headman 
sits to settle a case he calls some respectable members of the tribe, 
aud with their consent delivers judgment. In Belgaum, their headman 
is called nddigije and in Sholapur ndik. If a woman is put out of caste, 
either for adultery or for eating with a member of a lower caste, 
before she is allowed back, her head should be shaved in the presence 
of the kattimani. The present practice is to cut off five hairs of 
her head with a razor and for the caste officer or mallawa to touch 
her tongue with a live torch of rui wood. A little liquor is also given 
her to drink, as liquor is held to purify the body. When a man is 
guilty of incest with a kinswoman of his own stock he has to purify 
himself by shaving off his moustaches, beard and top-knot, by 
bathing in cold water, and by drinking a small quantity of liquor in 
the presence of the^urji and caste-people. 
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After the birth of a child the midwife cuts the navd cord; bathes Birth 
the child and mother in warm water, and lays them on a cot in a 
retired part of the house. The mother is given a mixture of molasses, 
dry cocoa-kernel, dry dates, dry ginger and pepper, and is fed on 
boiled rice, wheat puddings and boiled millet mixed with molasses 
and clarified butter. A woman remains unclean for five days after 
child-birth. During each of the five days her head is annointed with 
clarified butter, her body is rubbed with turmeric powder mixed with 
oil, she is bathed with warm water, and an earthen pot with burning 
cowdung cakes is laid beneath her cot. The child is rubbed with 
oil and bathed with warm water. From the sixth to the thirteenth the 
mother and child are bathed every second day. The child is named 
and cradfed on the thirteenth, and mil.et, wheat, gram, bean.y 
and pulse mixed together are served to all present. In Belgaum, on 
the fifth day after the birth of a child, they worshij) the goddess 
Panchavi, and feast three or four relations. On the twelfth or nine¬ 
teenth day the child is cradled and named, and a few relations are 
feasted. In Dharwar, the goddess Sathi is worshipped on the fifth 
day and the child is cradled and named on the twelfth. In Sholapur 
a woman is impure for ten days after child-birth. On tlic fifth 
the house is cowdunged, balls and millet or wheat flour biscuits 
are made and offered to Satvai, and in the evening a feast is held. 

The babe, if a boy, is named on the thirteenth, and if a girl, on the 
twelfth. On the naming day women guests cradle the child and rock 
it, singing songs. When the singing is over, tlioy arc given wheat and 
joivdri and their hands and faces are rubbed with turmeric powder; 
near relations present the child witli new clothes, and the guests 
retire. In Bijapur, the hair of a child, whether a boy or a girl, is cut 
for the first time either during the first or tlie third month after birth. 

In Belgaum, when a child, male or femah*, is a year old the maternal 
uncle cuts five hairs with a pair of scis.sors and asks the barber to cut 
the rest. In Sholapur, if the child is a boy its liair is clipped wlien 
it is six or twelve months old. 

The offer of rnarriage comes from the l)oy’s parents, who have Marriage 
to pay a l>ride-j)rice Ks. 100 to the girl s parents. T ids sum varies nionies. 
accordin'’ to tlie means of the parties. Wlien a match is projiosed, 
the boy's fatlu-r with friends goes to the girl's house and gives the 
girbs mother Ks. 2 and three-cpuirters of a pound of sugar, [rntting 
a little sugar in the girl's mouth, lie dec ares in the presence ot 
caste-women that the girl is betrothed to hLs son. He is then treated 
to two meals—one on the first and another on tlie next day. 
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After the second dinner he returns home with his party after fixing 
a lucky day for the wedding. At a lucky hour, with the help of a 
Brahman astrologer, the boy’s father goes to the girl’s to perform 
the hdshta^i or betrothal, taking with him a robe worth Ks. 5, five 
bodice-cloths worth Re. 1 each, a cocoanut, five dry dates, five betel- 
nuts, j^t/e turmeric roots and five plantains, or some silver or gold 
ornaments. These things are laid before the girl’s house-gods. 
The bridegroom’s father tells the girl to put on the robe and the 


ornaments he has brought, and seating her on a black blanket, 
lays in her lap the cocoanut and other articles along with a handful 
of rce. The guests are given betel leaves and beteinuts and sugar. 
To this betrothal the village officers as well as Lingayat priests are 
called. The boy’s father and his friends are treated to a feast 
of sugar dumplings or kadabits and clarified butter, and next day to 
sugar rolly-polies. Within a year or two after the bdshtagi the marriage 
is celebrated. On the lucky day fixed by an astrologer, the bride and 
her friends come to the bridegroom’s, where she and her mother 
alone remain, the rest of her party being lodged in a separate house. 
Soon after she comes, the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with 
turmeric paste and bathed in water. The bathing water is taken 
from two pots roimd which a square or surgi has been drawn, and 
a pot is set at each corner of the sq lare, which is enclosed by a cotton 
thread running round the neck of each pot. After his bath the bride- 
groora puts on gay clothes and the bride is dressed in a white robe 
and white bodice with green bangles, and both go and bow before the 
house-gods. On returning they are served with a meal of cooked millet, 
pea 3.nd clarified butter. Next day five married men go 

beyond the village border and return to the village boundary or to 
e vi age Maruti s temple, bringing two saplings—one for the 
« gam i or milk post, the other for the kandargambh or marriage 
00 post. At the temple a married woman washes their faces 
an waves a lighted lamp round their heads. They then come in pro- 
essioii to t e bridegroom s and drive the saplings into the ground in 
ion 0 t le house to form the main posts of the marriage booth which 
a erw.irc s built and in it a marriage altar. In the evening they are 
given a inner of cooked millet. After supper the goddess Airani 
a -s mu IS w orshipped. Four clay buckets each able to hold about 
^ pitcher and a small pot are brought in procession from 
cr s louse who is given undressed food enough for a good meal, 
t ri ^ little sticks are laid with two betel leaves tied 

^ <^ottou thread. These two sticks are called rdmhdiis 
am o arrows. The bridegroom and bride with five married 
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women bathe in water from a sutgi or a pitcher and dress in haste 
hey bow to the house-gods and are fed on vermicelU or skevaya 
and the guests on sweet cakes or polks. On the third day the briL 

before the family gods. Some men belonging to the bride^s 
party put vermicelli m a bamboo sieve, cover it with a new cloth and 
take It to the bridepoom’s. This present is called the surgi bhum 
or square earth-offering. It is touched by the bridegroom and eaten 

fLtt bridegroom’s party and two 

to the bride s. The bride and bridegroom are mounted on a bullock 

the bridegroom wearing the marriage coronet and the bride a flower- 

net on her head. They bow before the village Maruti, break a cocoanut 

and each pays one anna to the priest, who names their gotras or 

t^amily-stocks. Meanwhile, four men, sons of women by their first 

husbands, stand at the corners of a square and pass round a cotton 

thread moistened with clarified butter and milk, take it off, and twist 

It with a five-fold plait. It is coloured red by a mixture of lime and 

turmeric powder, and, with a piece of turmeric tied to its end, 

IS wound round the bridegroom’s wrist. A similar thread is prepared 

and tied round the bride’s wrist. Meanwhile a Brahman draws a 

lucky Jam cross or svdslik in red paste in the centre of a newly 

washed sheet. On their return from the temple of Maruti the bride 

and bridegroom are put facing each other, the bridegroom standing on 

a stone seat and the bride in a new basket with millet in it. The 

Brahman priest holds a cloth between them and repeats marriage 

verses. At the end of each verse the priest throws rice on 

the heads of the boy and girl, and the guests join in the rice 

throwing, which is the binding part of the ceremony. The bride 

wears a coloured robe and bodice; turmeric root with rice is 

placed in a fold of the bride’s robe and bridegioom’s dhoti. The 

priest tells the bridegroom to touch the mangalsulra or luck giving 

necklace, and fastens it round the bride’s neck, and kankans 

or wristlets are also tied to the bridegroom’s right wrist and to the 

brides left wrist. Brahmans and Lingayat priests, both of whom 

attend, are given money gifts, and the officiating priest, who is a 

Brahman, is paid Re. 1-2-0 in cash. The bride’s father treats the caste- 

people to a dinner and the bridegroom’s father gives them a supper. 

After this the bride and bridegroom rub each other Jive times with 

turmeric paste. Between nine and twelve at niglit the bride and 

bridegroom are mounted on a bullock and led to the local temple 

to bow to the idol, where they break a cocoanut and each pays the 

priest one anna for naming their family stocks. When the procession 
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reaches the bridegroom’s house, a cocoanut is waved round the married 
couple and broken as an offering to evil spirits. The bride and bride¬ 
groom are then led or, if young, are carried to the god-room to bow to 
the house-gods, where they eat the bhitm or earth-offering supper 
with three married women and two men. After supper the bride and 
bridegroom are seated on a blanket on a basal’Jci or rice-seat. At 
the end each of them says the other’s name, the tinsel chaplet is 
taken from the bridegroom’s head and the flower-net from the bride s, 
and the bride’s party are treated to vermicelli or shevaya. Next 
evening comes the nagvali or snake-worship, when a ndgmh bhum 
or snake-worship earth-offering feast is given to the five married 
women who brought Lakshmi’s jars from the potter s house. The 
bride’s mother hands her daughter to the mother-in-law, asking her 
to treat the girl as her own daughter. The rice, with which the bride s 
lap was filled at the vardt or return procession, is cooked, offered to the 
house-gods, and eaten by the house people with friends and relations. 
This ends the marriage, and next day the wedding guests leave for 
their homes. Some take the bride to the bridegroom's on the day 
after this feast and some after a few days. The girl remains there 
for a day or two, but she does not go to live with her husband before 
she comes of age. The br.degrooin gives a feast to his caste-fellows 
in honour of his marriage. 

The Berads of the Sholapur district have a devak consisting of 
the pdnchpdJvi, which is worshi])ped and oft'ered the sacrifice of a 
sheep. Their marriage ceremonies resemble those of local Kunbis. 

Wlten a girl attains'pnbertv, .she is seated in a makJuit' (a wooden 
frame), more or less richly decorated according to the means of the 
parties, and her lap is tilled with rice grains, fruit and betel leaves, 
to the accompaniment of music, for several days. The consnnunation 
ceremony is performed on any day from the 5th to the 11th day 
of menstruation in the first or subsequent months. 


\Vi«Iow rc- 
marrla«4C. 


The remarriage of widows 
Bera<ls widows are not allowcfl 


is permitted. Among the Kanara 
to marrv, but they arc taken as 


concubines. A widow may marry any 
section except a brother or near cousin 


member of her late husbamrs 
or a member of her fathers 


section. A widower or one who has once married and Inn 


,ife 


living can only marry a wi«low. When the parties agree, tlie intended 
husband pays to the widow Us. 2 for bangles and toe-rings and the 
widow’s party give a feast to the husband. A week or two after, 
the remarriage ceremony is performed. The widow’s intended 
husband has to pay a sum of about Rs. 100 to her parents. The 
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ceremony is conducted by a Lingayat Mathpati, who must be either a 
widower or widow remarried man, but not a bachelor. In the absence 
of such a priest a widow or remarried woman of the Mathpati caste 
conducts the service. As a rule unwidowed women are not allowed 
to take part in widow remarriages. On the day appointed for the 
marriage tlie widow is presented with a robe and a bodice worth about 
Ks 10, which slie wears. The Mathpati then ties a gold bead with 
a tlircad on tlie neck of the widow, and knots together the ends 
of the pair’s garments, and the couple salute the Fanch, 
this oeing the binding portion of the ceremony. This completes the 
marriage. A feast at night to the community ends the ceremony. 

In some places the ceremony is as follows. The widow to be married 
is taken to Maruti’s temple accompanied by her relations and some 
members of the tribe. She is seated in the temple with a sword 
imder her arm and a lucky necklace is tied round her neck in the name of 
the intended husband, which ends the ceremony. A married widow 
cannot bear on her brow the red powder mark, the emblem of 
unwidowed married life. 

A husband can divorce a wife on the ground of the wdfe being Divon . 
unchaste, sickly, or even ugly. A wife can divorce her husband if 
he is impotent. When both parties consent, divorce is freely allowed. 

The ceremony for divorce is for the wife to .sever the lucky necklace 
round lier neck and break the bangles on her wrists ; and for the hus- 
])and to tear the broad end of her robe. A divorced woman may 
marry bv the widow remarriage form. The price paid for her by her 
tirsthusband is refunded to him wholly or partially according to means 
at the time of the remarriage. The tribe follow the Hindu law of 
inheritance. 

Berads either belong to the Hindu religion and are followers Rcligioo. 

mostly of the Vaishnava sect or are animists. few are Shaivaites, 

% 

and according to one account, some also wear the linf/a like the Lin- 
giivats. The family deities of the Bijapur Berads are Durgava, 
Mallikarjuna, Maruti, Venktesh and Yellamma, whose images, made 
either of copper, brass or silver, they keep in their houses. The 
chief god of the Dharwar Berads is Hanmappa, whose shrine is at 
Navalgund. In Sholapiir, they chiefly worship Ambabai, Jotiba and 
Khandoba ; and in Poona, Janai, Jokhai and Khandoba. The 
favourite god of the few Berads found m the Savantvadi State is 
Ganpati. They also worship the cobra {nag), holding it sacred and never 
destroying it. Besides the gods mentioned above, Berads worship all 
Hindu gods, especially local and village gods and goddesses, of whom 
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their favourite are Maruti, Lakkawa, and Venktesh. They claim 
Vdlmiki, the author of the Rdmayan, as a caste-fellow. As Vdlmiki 
was devoted to Rdma, the seventh incarnation of Vishnu, the Berads 
identify every god with Rama, and begin their worship by uttering 
the word lUm. The patron saints of the tribe are Manappaya and 
Kannappaya. They keep most Hindu holidays, chiefly Dasara, 
Divdli and the Ashvin and Mdrgashirsha new moons, on which, like 
the Raddis, they perform the dangara (field-rite). Like Raddis they 
also hold charags or field-feasts in honour of Lakshmi. They fast 
on all Mondays in Shrdvan and on all ordinary Saturdays and Tuesdays, 
when they take only one meal in the evening. Besides food cooked 
after bating, on all big days they offer the gods cocoanuts, dry dates, 
sugar, molasses, camphor and incense. They also at times offer 
chickens, goats and buffaloes to the goddesses Durgawa and Dya- 
mawa. They have faith in soothsaying, astrology and sorcery. 
They have an hereditary married g^iru or religious teacher, who 
belongs to their own caste and is the religious and social head of their 
community. Their priests are Brahmans. In some places, Lingayat 
Mathpatis are employed to conduct the death ceremonies. 

The dead are either burnt or buried. The dead bodies of those 
who have been branded with a refigious seal by the pmjdris 
(worshippers) of Yelgurdappa (Hanumant Dev) of Yelgur on the 
Krishna in the Bagev^idi taluka of the Bijapur district must be buried. 
At burial the unmarried dead are placed in a lying position with head 
to the south, and the married in a sitting position with the face towards 
the east. The body is washed and dressed, the brow of a dead man 
is rubbed with ashes and the head of a dead woman is decked with 
a flower-net. They carry their dead on a bier, except the poor, who 
carry them in an old blanket. After burning or burying the body 
the funeral party bathe and return to the house of mourning. 
On the third day the mourners take rice, kdnolds or semi-circular 
cakes and water to the burning ground in a small new earthen 
pot and lay them near the spot where the deceased was burnt 
or buried. They wait till a crow touches the offering. If no crow 
comes to eat. the chief mourner promises to take care of 
the deceased s children. If, even after this, the crows refuse to eat, 
they give the food to a cow and go home. A dinner is given to the 
corpse bearers, and mourning is ended by smoking together. On the 
seventh, ninth or eleventh day the ashes and the bones of the deceased 
are gathered up and thrown into water, and friends and relations 
are feasted. At the end of a month friends and relations are 
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asked to a feast, at which goat’s flesh is served. In Belgaum, a Mahar 
always goes with the dead body and is paid one anna. On the twelfth 
day the chief mourner brings water from the village Brdhman, sprinkles 
it in the house, and, if the deceased was married, a silver plate impressed 
with the deceased’s figure is brought from a goldsmith for annas 4 or 
8. On the thirteenth day the relations of the deceased worship the 
silver plate which is kept in the house and worshipped once in a year. 

For the propitiation of the deceased ancestors a dinner is given to 
the tribesmen by every family on the new moon of either Bhddrapad^ 

Askmn or Phdlgun. The ceremony of shrdddha is not performed. 

Berads were formerly a warlike and dangerous class, notorious Occn- 
as thieves and highway robbers. In the Belgaum district, even now, 
some of them are clever thieves, skilful in eluding search and hiding 
stolen property, and are much feared by travellers. They steal 
cattle with such cleverness, and send the stolen animals such long 
distances, that the greatest energy and caution often fail to find any 
trace of them. The owner has to go and ask the Berad’s help, and if 
he promises a reward, the animal is found and restored. If an animal 
is missing it is almost sure to have fallen into the hands of the Berads. 

As a class they are orderly, hard working, hospitable and free from 
crime. Some are husbandmen, some village watchmen or talvdrs 
holding free grants of lands, some are pdtils and shetsanadis, some 
are labourers, some are hunters and snarers, and some are cartmen. 

Many hold lands under the Rayatvdri system. The pdiils and shel~ 
sanadis hold ivatan lands. The Berads observe all the field rites and 

ceremonies of local Kunbis. 

The staple food of Berads is bread, split pulse, millet and vege- Food and 
tables. They eat flesh as often as they can afford it, except on Satur¬ 
day, which is sacred to Maruti, or on Tuesday, which is sacred to 

Yellamina They are excessively fond of drinking. Some drink liquor 

dailv and most drink at the Moharram time. The Bijapur Berads 
do not eat the flesh of the cow and the pig. The Dharwar, Belgaum 
and Savantvadi Berads eat the flesh of cows, buffaloes ^and pigs. 

The Berads of Bijapur consider themselve.s superior to Golars and 
Vaddars because the latter eat jackals and rats which the Berads do 
not. The lowest well-known caste, from whom Berads can take 
.cooked food is Kabbaligar. The highest well-known caste who will 
eat drink or smoke with the Berads is the Korava. Musalmans do 
not eat out of the hands of Berads, but Berads have no objection to 

accepting food from Musalmans. 
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The Bijdpur Berads rank themselves with Maratha Kunbis and 
other field-working classes, and look down on Holies, Madigs and other 
impure classes, and even on Vaddars and Lami-ns. High class Hindus 
rank them below Musalmans. In Kolhapur, they rank below Kunbis 
and above Mahars and Mangs. In Savantvddi, they rank themselves 
under Musalmans but much above Mahars, never touching nor dimng 
with the latter. 

MUSALMAN BERADS are scattered in small numbers over 
Sholapur, Belgauni, Dharwar and Bijapur. They are said to have 
been converted by Hyder Ali Khan (1762-1782), from whom they 
have taken the title of Khan. They were in the service of both 
Hyder Ali and Tipu, who had great trust in their Bedar soldiers.^** 
They came to Sholapur and Dharwar in 1803 with Colonel Wellesly’s 
army. They are mostly traders, servants, messengers and con¬ 
stables. They do not form a separate community and do not differ 
in their manners and customs from ordinary Musalmans, and marry 
among any of the Musalman communities. They are Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school and are generally religious and careful to say their 
prayers. 

BERAD. —A sub-division of Rdmoshis 
BERAK. —A sub-division of Jogis. 

and BHADBHBNJAS, numbering 1,752 (1901), including 966 males 
and 786 females, are found in small numbers in all the Gujarat dis¬ 
tricts and in the Deccan. More than half reside in the Surat dis¬ 
trict. The term Bhadbhunja is derived from bhad = an ovCn and 
bhurtj — to parch, meaning a class of men who parch grain. The 
endogamous divisions are Gujarati, Marathi and Pardeshi, separated 
by difference of language and domicile. The Gujarat Bhadbhunjas 
claim to be Kayasths. It is alleged that they were brought into the 
province by Todarmal, the finance minister of Akbar, from Northern 
India through Nasik, to work as writers. It is said that the Kdyasths 
and Bhadbhunjas have a common gotra. According to the Bombay 
Gazetteer, the Pardeshi Bhadbhunjas came originally from Cawnpore 
Lucknow, Mathura and Bareilly in Upper India and have been residing 
in this Pre-sidency for the last hundred years. They are also known 
as Ehujaris or Shri Bastam {i. e., Vaishnava) Kayasths. None of these 

ivisions intermarry, the common bond among them being that of 
gram parching and selling. 

(I) Buehanan's Mysore, I. 123, 
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The Gujardt Bhadbhunjds are the most numerous. The following 
particulars apply to them. 

There are neither endogamous nor exogamous divisions of the Marriage, 
caste. They have two gotraSy mz.y Kashyap and Vdlmiki, but their 
marriages are not regulated thereby. Marriage with a father’s 
sister’s daughter and mother’s sister’s daughter is not allowed till 
five generations have passed. Marriage with a wife’s sister during 
the wife’s life-time is not allowed. Two brothers may marry two 
sisters. Bhadbhunjds in Gujarat have formed certain groups of 
villages, and, as a rule, a man from a particular group must marry a 
girl of the same group. The habits of the caste are settled. They 
do not admit outsiders into their caste. Girls are married before they 
are eleven. Boys are married from five to fifteen. Sexual license 
before marriage is neither allowed nor tolerated. Polygamy is per¬ 
mitted, but polyandry is unknown. The offer of marriage generally 
comes from the boy’s father, who pays to the girl’s father from 
Rs, 50 to Rs. 150 as dowry. But the girl has a claim to this sum when 
she becomes the mother of one or two children. The sum is termed 
jxdla. A Brdhman priest fixes the day of marriage and conducts the 
service. The marriage ceremonies do not differ from those of local 
Kanbis. The Saptapadi is the binding portion of the ceremony. 

Widow remarriage is allowed. A widow cannot marry her 
mother’s sister’s son, maternal uncle’s son or father’s sister’s son. 

She can marry the younger brother of her deceased husband or any 
other member of his family. Widow remarriage can be performed 
in any month on Sunday, Tuesday or Friday. A Brahman priest 
leads the new couple to the worship of Ganpati and the Navagrakas. 

The Ganpati is made of wheat flour and the Navagrakas are represented 
by betelnuts. The Brahman priest then ties the ends of the widow’s 
and her new husband’s garments into a knot, and a matron throws 
rice grains over their heads. The priest then marks their brows with 
red powder. A lamp fed with clarified butter, lighted at the time of 
worshipping Ganpati, i.s taken by the couple and placed on the border 
of an adjoining well. The throwing of rice grains is the binding 
portion of the ceremony. A bachelor wishing to marry a widow is 
first married to a shami (Prosopis spicigera) tree. 

Divorce is not allowed. 

They observe the Hindu law of inheritance. 

Bhadbhunjds are Hindus by religion and belong to the Vaishnav Reliirion. 
sect. The Vaishnavs are again sub-divided into Sw;irai Narayan, 
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RdmAnand, VaUabhacharya and Kabirpanth, many belonging to the 
minor sects. The reason which they give for their preferring the 
Vaishnav faith is that it is the religion of the Kayasths and they were 
originally Kdyasths. They go on pilgrimages to Dwarka, Dakore, 
Badrinath, Jagannathpuri, Benares, Gaya, Trimbak, Nasik, etc. 
They observe all Hindu holidays. Their religious preceptor is the 
Gosvdmi Mahdraja of the Vallabha sect. They worship the sweet 
basil tree, cow and cobra. They worship their account books and their 
working tool known as dhdhni. When there is sickness in a house, 
and they think that it is owing to the ill-will of one of their ancestors, 
they prepare an idol of rice flour and bum it with all the forms of a 
Death ce- fuueral. They also observe mourning for ten days and perform 
funeral rites in the name of the dead. This is known as “ puttal 
vidhdn.^' The second form of mourning consists in preparing two 
images of darbha grass and performing the skrdddka ceremony in the 
month of Kdrtik. They take a vow for this performance. The one 
image represents dead ancestors and the other the sage of their gotra. 
The sage is worshipped in order that he may influence their dead 
ancestors and keep them under their control. In this observance 
the ancestors are feasted with fried cakes and sweetened milk. They 
perform a regular shrdddka, the pindas being made of wheat flour. 
Brahmans are feasted when this ceremony is over. They worship 
Muhammadan saints, and make ofierings of clothes, sweetmeats, 
etc. When diseases such as cholera and small-pox are raging, they 
worship Ambabai, Bechraji and the Sitala goddess. Some adore 
Baliakaka and Agni. If a person suffering from cholera recovers, 
they sometimes offer the person to a deity, when, by paying a sum of 
money, he is repurchased. They bum their dead. Children not 
more than 15 to 18 months old are buried ^vith their heads turned 
towards the north. The ashes and bones of the dead are thrown 
into a river or a watery place. 

The caste trace their origin to Kayasths, and say that they were 
originally writers. They are parchers and sellers of parched grain 
and pulse. Very few are servants. 

A majority of this caste eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls and 

fish. They drink liquor. They eat kaf:hki and pakki at the hands 

of Kanbis and KoHs. \anis and Kayasths eat pakki at the hands 
of this caste. 

The following particulars apply to Maratha Bhadbhunjas. 

The surnames among the Maratha Bhadbhunjas are Gdikwad, 
Jaflhav. Powar and Sinde, who eat together, but families with the 
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same surname do not intermarry. They look like Mardthds, apeak 
Mardthi and live in houses similar to Maratha houses except for the 
furnace or bhatti and a shop in the verandah. Tn religion, custx)ms 
and community they closely resemble Mardthds. In addition to 
parching and selling grain and pulse, they sometimes serve as day 
labourers, entrusting their shops to their wives and children. 

BHAIBUND.—A synonym for Lohana. 

BHALAVALKAR.—A sub-division of Gaud Sdrasvat Brahmans. 

BHALIA.—A sub-division of Dheds, Kolis and Ravals. 


BHALVL—A sub-division of Brahmans. 

BHAMTAS,^^^ also called IJchlias, Takaris and Ghantichors, Name and 
numbering 2,886 (1901), including 1,116 nudes and 1,440 females, ongm. 
are a wandering tribe and were found chieOy m Poona, SatAra Khdn- 
desh, Belgaum, Bij^pur and Kolhapur State at the time of the last 
census. The census figures are, it is to be feared, misloa. mg, owing 
the fact that many of the caste do not disclose their iden ity as Bham- 
tas when the census is taken, but prefer to return themselves as 
Marathas or other more respectable castes. They are also occasion¬ 
ally styled Khisa-Khtra (pocket-cutters), Vadaris, Kal M adar 
Tudug Wadars'^' and Kamatis. They take tlieir names Ghant.cho. 
and Uchlia from their profession of stealing and picking pockets 
Their home speech, which is a broken Telug.i, and their names, which 
have a southern or eastern form, seem to show that they have come 
from the Telugu districts either of Madras or of the Nizam s country. 

C have no idea why and when they left their native country 
j nf havint^ belonged to any “tber class of Hindus. 

TM ^*^tbor of the Bombay Gazetteer considers that the Poona Bham- 

. f tlip east or south-east, but from the north, and are ol 
not from th ■ ■ disguises in pursuit of their 

Rajput descen ^ ^^ J partic ular disguise for yeai^ 

1':?“ hu^W ^les, Ltering and stealing from the houses 

of the class of people whose dress they adopt. 

Bhamtas consist ot two exogamoiis sub-divisions. Jadhav and 
rs.-i T Afarriaees are prohibited between lueiul.ers of the same 
b divtion and within four degrees on the boy's side and three 
"rthe girl’s side. A member 

. ■ " 

:: Tugud Wadar nween Dce llmcng Wadac. IVadar .3 

,„,l.;i,ly .a form ef Od cr ' cedda. -Srr 01). 
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sisters, and brothers may marry sisters. With the exception of 
such castes as Mangs, Mahars, Chambhars, Dhors and Buruds, 
Bhamtas admit all Hindus of the upper and middle classes, such as 
Vanis, Manvaris, Sutars, etc., into their tribe. Muhammadans and 
Berads are also admitted. They also adopt children of other castes 
and bring them up to their own profession. Adopted boys are called 
“Konnad” or “ Golyad,’* girls “ Konnadi. ” It is also said that 
Uchlias will go so far as to give shelter, in certain cases, to a woman 
who has got into trouble and belongs to a respectable family. When 
the child is bom, the Bhamta keeps it and sends the mother home 
with a sari and a rupee or two. There are many well-known cases of 
Brahmans, Marwari Vanis, Sonars, Shimpis and other upper and middle 
class Hindus joining the Bhamtas. The candidate to be admitted passes 
through two ceremonies—admission to the caste and adoption into a 
family of the caste. The admission takes place in the presence of 
the castemen, when the candidate has to pay an admission fee varying 
from Rs. 10 to Rs. 25. Next, he is bathed and dressed in new clothes, 
music is played and one of the elder members of the caste drops sugar 
and turmeric into his mouth. A feast follows, during which two or 
three of the caste elders sit with the novice and eat from the same 
plate with him. The candidate is then adopted by one of the caste- 
men and becomes a member of the sub-division to which he belongs. 

In every village they have a headman of their own, who is usually' 
the oldest resident Bhamta. He is designated “Patil, ” “ Taldaru, ” 
Calmad,” or “ Kattimani, ” and is the spokesman for the Bhamtas 
of tlio village, presides at caste meetings, and is socially respected. 
“Honour among thieves” is apparently at a discount among them, 
seeing that there is a well-established trial by ordeal, styled the 
Tel-rawa^’ for the purpose of ascertaining the truth in cases of 
infidelity among the women and withholding of profits on any mem¬ 
ber s part. On his return from a thieving exp^ition a Bhamta in 
the Deccan has to pay a tax of 2 annas in the rupee to the Patil (also 
called “ Talmad”) of his caste. 

Murriage. Boys are generally married between ten and twenty ; girls bet¬ 
ween ten and sixteen. If a girl commits sexual indiscretions with a 
casteman, the latter is fined and made to give a dinner to the caste- 
people, while the girl is married to a recently joined member of the 
commumty, after the widow remarriage fashion. If the offence is 
committed withamember of a lower caste,the girl is excommunicated ; 

if with a member of a higher caste, it is connived at. Polygamy is 
■illowod and practised, but polyandiA' is unknown. It is said to be 
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a rule among Bhdmtas not to give a girl in marriage till the intended 
husband has proved himself a dexterous thief. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father, who has to 
pay Rs. 50 to the girl’s maternal uncle and Rs. 100 to Rs. 200 to the 
girl’s parents. The day for the marriage is fixed by the boy’s parents 
without consulting an astrologer. The ceremony is conducted by 
elderly members of the caste. First, the boy and the girl are rubbed 
with turmeric paste, when a Hol4r beats a drum and women sing 
songs. In the evening of the same day the boy goes in procession to 
a temple of Maruti, and thence to the girl’s house. The boy and the 
girl are then bathed in the marriage booth, dressed in new clothes, 
and seated on a blanket on a rice-traced square. The brows of both 
are decked with tinsel chaplets, and thread wristlets or kanluitis are 
tied round their wrists. Next, the girl’s father ties together the ends 
of the pair’s garments, and yellow grains of rice are thrown over their 
heads by the party assembled, which completes the union. At night 
a gondhal dance is performed before the family god, a goat is killed, 
and castemen are feasted. After dinner the boy and the girl untie 
their kankam. On the third day the boy -returns to his house with 
his bride and party, which terminates the marriage. 

The devak or marriage guardian of the Gaikwads consists of the 
leaves of the jdmbul (Eugenia jambolana), a knife and an a.xe, that 
of the Jadhavs, of an ear oijmi'dri and a cocoanut. The devak is tied 
to a post of the marriage booth at the commencement of the marriage. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow can marry a 
member of her late husband’s section. She may marry his brother, 
but is not compelled to do so. The ceremony consists in presenting 
to the widow a robe and b 9 dice, and in tying round her neck a neck¬ 
lace of black glass beads by her new husband. Should a bachelor 
desire to marry a widow he is first married to a shami bush. A 
husband can divorce his wife on the ground of her misconduct. A 
divorced woman can marry again after the fashion of the widow re¬ 
marriage ceremony. If a woman is taken in adultery with a caste- 
man, both are taken to a river bank and the man’s face and the 
woman’s head are shaved ; and the man is made to give a dinner to 


the caste-people. 

The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance and belong to the Religion. 

Hindu religion. Some are followers of the Varkari sect. They wor¬ 
ship all the Brahman gods, but their favourite deities are Bahiroba, 
Bhavani, Khandoba, Mhasoba, Vetal and Yellamma. ^sem’ 

nil the Hindu holidays and make pUgrimages .Alaiidi. Pandharpn . 
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Jejuri, BMmashankar, or wherever there is likely to be a crowd. 
They do not ask Brahmans to oflSciate at any of their ceremonies. 
All their ceremonies are conducted by leading men of the caste. 

Death The married dead are burnt, the unmarried being buried in a 

»jonics position with head to the north. The bones and ashes are con¬ 

signed to water. On the fourteenth day after death the flesh of 
a cock and boiled rice are offered to crows on a rui bush. For the 
propitiation of the deceased ancestors, castemen are feasted every year 
on the new moon day of Bhddrapad. The skrdddha is not performed. 

Oci upa- Bhamtas follow ordinary rural avocations and occasionally the 
more well-to-do trade in a small way as merchants or sdvJcdrs. Some 
cultivate land on a large scale and labour in the fields during harvest 
time. But mostly those who own land rent it to others, not infre¬ 
quently to the village headman. Some are rich in land and cattle. 

Comparatively recently Bhamtas have taken to burglary and even 
robbery, forming gangs of a dozen or more for the purpose. Ori¬ 
ginally, it seems, Bhamtds were pick-pockets pure and simple, fairs 
and bazars and the like offering a large field for their activities. It 
was also a rule among them not to commit, on pain of expulsion from 
the caste, crime between sunset and sunrise. All this is, however, 
now altered. 

Both sexes are adept at thieving whether on the railway or in 
crowds, but the women do not travel so much or so far afield as the 
men. 

Food. They eat the usual kind of animal food and also the flesh both of 

the tame pig and wild boar. They drink liquor to excess. They 
will eat with or from the hands of those of other castes who are ad¬ 
missible into their own. Instances of intermarriage between Kai- 
kadis and Bhamtas are not unknown. 

BHAMTA.—A sub-division of Kaikadis. 

BHANDS, numbering 149 (1901), including 89 males and GO 
females, are found chiefly in Kathiawar. They come from Marwar 
and gain their living by begging. Some are mimics and ventro- 
loquists. They are Hindus and believe in Chaturbhuj. They allow 
widow marriage and burn their dead. 

Name and BHANDARIS, also known as Bhavagunas, numbering 168,667 
-5 (1901), including 82,194 males and 86,473 females, are found 

in almost every district of the Presidency, and in most of the 
Native States, but chiefly reside in Ratnagiri, Kanara. Kolaba, 
Thana, Bombay Citv and the State of Savantvadi. They are called 
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Madkars to the south of the Gangavali river in the Kanara district. 

Their occupation is drawing toddy from palm trees, and their name 
is probably derived from the Sanskrit mandhdrak, a distiller (Bom. 
Gazetteer, Vol. XV, Part I, p. 286). The caste members prefer to 
derive it from bhdndar, a treasury, on the ground that they formerly 
acted as treasury guards. There is much historical evidence that 
they were once largely employed as foot soldiers by the Marathas 
and the British. From F'ryer onwards they are mentioned in Bombay 
Island under the name of ‘ Bandareens \ The famous Hetkaris 
of Shivdji were Bhandaris. There is in some respects a striking 
resemblance between Bhandaris and the Maratha Kunbis. Tradition 
asserts that during the days of Rajput supremacy in Northern 
India an army of Rajputs defeated a rising in the Deccan and were 
consequently called Bamldri, Bandhdri (Bhandari),^^^ qucllers of 
rebellions. To keep the rebels permanently in check, tlie army was 
ordered to remain in the Deccan. Thus ir course of time these 
Rajputs became domiciled in the country and were the ancestors of 
the Bhandaris. The reign of Allauddin Khilji is given as the period 
in which the alleged Rajput invasion occurred. But the whole story 
appears to lack historical foundation. 

In a paper read bv Mr. Murphy^"' before the Geographical Society History 
he refers to the earlv settlement of Bhandaris in Bombay Island. 

As their numbers increased, they carried on war with the Musalman 
kings, in which they were helped by the Bhandaris of Champavati 
or Chaul. It ap])ears that about 1295 A. D. Biiub I^ja or Bhimaraja 
took possession of Bombay with the helji of the Bhandaris. The 
immediate successor of Bhimaraja was dispossessed of his autliority 
by a Bhandari chief, Shet va of Chaul, who in turn was disjwssessed 
by Musalmans, Upon the arrival of the Portuguese the Bhandaris 
were once more in power and assisted the invadens against the 
Musalmans. Thereafter at Mahim a Bhandari kingdom was 
established by Bhongules or Bhandaris. With the help of the Portu¬ 
guese several petty kingdoms seem to liave been established by the 
Bhandaris on the western roast, and they had for a long time the right 
of carrying regal ensigns. In this regard a few (piotations from 
Mr. Murphy's paper may be given here 

“Of the Bhandaris the most remarkable usage is their 
fondne.ss for a peculiar species of long trumpet called Bhongulce. 

(1) Tliis.icrivationfM the wont lih.udnn .ipiK-ars to have h.-rn invnitr.l l.y 

those anxious to a.ssij:n a hi^.U>er origin to the caste than U can prohahly Haun as no 
compound can be fouml of a Sanskrit amt Prakrit vvoel. Ihc wool .> 1 laknt. 

while ^ri- or hiri is a Saivskrit word. Bandhar, is not a possible cornponiKl 

(2) Robert Xavier Murphy, Interpreter of the Sujircme Court of Itoiiiba\. ,ind 

prominent member of B B.R.A.S. in 1830. 
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which, ever since the dominion of the Portuguese, they have 
had the privilege of carrying and blowing on certain state 
occasions. Fryer, in a letter written from Bombay Between 1672 
and 1681, describes the Bhandaris as forming a sort of honorary 
guards or heralds to the Governor, and even to this day they carry 
the union flag and blow their immense trumpet before the High 
Sheriff on the opening of the Quarter Sessions. This singular privilege 
receives considerable illustration from a fact stated in MS histories 
that shortly before the Portuguese occupation of Bombay a race of 
Bhongulee or trumpeter chiefs seized upon and maintained the Govern¬ 
ment of Mdhira to which Bombay and Salsette were then subject. 
This, then, would appear to have been a dynasty of Bhandari princes 
whose humble representatives are still to be seen blowing their 
trumpets and carrying their standards in the pageants of another 
royalty. 

“ We next have a dynasty of Bhongulee or trumpeter chiefs 
whom there is every reason for believing to be Bhandaris, since they 
retain the Bhongulee trumpet and the name of Bhongulees to this 
day and still have some privileges in public pageants which seem the 
faint shadows of former power. The Mahomedans are described 
as overthrowing the Bhongulees and again becoming ascendant, 
and I am to suppose that on the arrival of the Portuguese the Bhon¬ 
gulees or Bhandaris sided with the latter for the expulsion of the 
Mahomedans and thus perhaps- retained those privileges to which 
here has been no interruption sincp the dominion of the Portuguese.” 

It is stated by some that the recognized head-quarters of the 
Bhandaris are in a village named Mitgavana in the Rdjapur tdluka 
of the Ratnagiri district, and this statement is corroborated by the 
practice prevalent among all of them of giving first honour to 
Mitgavana guests at marriage ceremonies. Some say that certain 

are regarded as the chief seats of their 
patron deities. The greater number of the caste, however, is to be 
found settled on the sea coast. 

The Bhandaris in the Ratnagiri district admit illegitimate children 
to t e caste, provided that both the father and the mother belong 
to t eir caste. This question of admission is decided in a meeting 
o t e eading castemen of the locality, convened for the purpose. 

enera y^ a feast is given to the caste-people, and the person to be 
a mitt is made to sit at the bottom of the row. After the meal 
IS over, he is required to remove the plates and clean the floor. 
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This admission does not entitle him to he ranked on an equal footing 
with the castemen for purposes of marriage until the seventh 
generation. 

The Bhandaris include the following endogamous divisions: — Endo- 

famous 

(1) Kitte (5) Kdlan diviyiona. 

(2) Bherle (6) Thale 

(3) Gdvade or Gaude (7) Shinde 

(4) Bhande (8) Kirpal 

The Bherle Bhanddris tap the bherla (Caryota urens). Bandes 
or slaves are the out-caste section for those who have transgressed 
caste rules, including illegitimate offspring. Kirpdls, found iuThana, 
are Christian Bhanddris who have reverted to Hinduism. It is alleged 
that the Shinde and Gavade Bhandaris in the Thana district 
occasionally intermarry. 


The exogamous divisions of the caste are kulas, many of which Kx... 
bear names found even among the Marathas, f.e., Jadhav, Kadam. 
Chavan, More, Surve. Bhosle, Rane, etc. Members of such kulas' 
cannot intermarry. They bear nances derived from places, such as 
Ambolikar, Bardeshkar, Karambalkar, etc. ; and nanres suggesting 
positions of authority, such as Patil, Subhedar, Kotwal, etc. But 
for purposes of marriage the kula name alone is considered. These 
kul^ show reverence for devaks. such as the banyan, jnpal, kadambn 
tree (Anthocephalus cadumba), umbar (Ficus glomerata), and mango, 
and are referred to by the names of such trees, viz.y the Vaddche kvl 
or banyan family, etc. They abstain from burning, cutting, or in 
any way injuring such devaks, which they hold in great respect. 

The ceremony of installing the devak is part of the ordinary marriage 
ceremony of the caste. Some Bhandaris now claim to belong to the 
Brahmanic gotras, Vashishta, Atri, Durvas, etc. ; but this seems to be 
a recent innovation. It is reported that the significance of tin* 
devak is of varying importance, and that in some places members 
of kulcLS having the same devak do intermarry without objection 
being raised to the union on this score. Elsewtiere such a proceeding 
would not be tolerated. Descendants of brothers cannot marry 


so long as a common ancestor can be traced, and the children of two 
sisters are also forbidden to marry for three generations. Marriage 
with a wife’s sister is permitted even during the life-time of the wife. 


Polygamy 
have at 


is allowed and practised, the number of wives a man may 
a time being generally two. Polyandry is unknown. 


Marriage is both irfant and adult. Sexual license before marriage 
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is neither recognized nor tolerated. In Kanara, girls are married 
as a rule before attaining puberty. 

The ofEer of marriage generally comes from the boy’s father. 
In Kanara the boy’s father has to pay a teru or bride-price of from 
Rs. 12 to Rs. 40 to the girl’s father. The day for the marriage is 
fixed by a Brahman priest who conducts the service. On the morning 
of the marriage day the bridegroom goes in procession to a near wood, 
and cutting a branch of the tree representing his devak, brings it home 
and fixes it in a new earthen pot filled with rice grains covered with a 
cocoanut, and places the pot near the household gods. The devak 
is then worshipped, and a lamp is kept burning near it for four days, 
that is, up to the end of the marriage. On this day the pot con¬ 
taining the devak and the marriage coronet worn by the bridegroom 
are carried to a clean spot away from the house, and the pot, the 
devak, and the marriage coronet are left there. The rice and the 
cocoanut are brought back and thence a dish is prepared and eaten 
by the members of the family. This ceremony of installing the 
devak is also performed at the girl’s house. 

A few hours before the marriage takes place the bride and bride¬ 
groom at their respective houses are rubbed with oil and bathed 
under a triangular frame made of three branches of the sdvar tree 
(Bombax malabaricum). While they are being bathed, the mother 
or another female relation of the party walks round the frame with 
a light in her hand and a basket on her head, containing sweetmeats. 
The moment the bathing is finished, a male relation of the party 
cuts down the frame with a knife, unseen by the bride or bridegroom. 
The sweets in tlic basket are distributed amongst Mahars or beggars. 

After the bath is over, Pnnydhavachana (Holy-day-blessing), 
worshi]) of Oanpati, and other ceremonies observed by the higher 
castes at the time are performed at the houses of both the bride and 
bridegroom, and turmeric paste and oil are carried in procession by 
unwidowed women from the bridegroom’s house to the bride’s, 
and are a])plied to her person. A dinner is held and the party 
retires. Then comes the marriage proper, which is performed exactly 
after the fashion of the local Brahmans, the binding portion consist¬ 
ing in the tiaplapadi. In Kanara they have the dhdre ceremony, 
which is the essential portion. 

.Vnother peculiarity of the marriage ceremony of the Kanara 
Bhaudaris is that, on the marriage day, before wearing the bashing 
or marrige coronet, the bridegroom has to worship the kadamb 
(Authocephalus cadumba). On the second and third day feasts 
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are exchanged, and certain games are played by the bride and bride- 

^oom which are common to all the local higher castes. On the fourth 

dy the marriage coronet is removed from the boy’s head and he 

returns home m procession with his bride, which terminates the 
marriage. 


The remarriage of widows is permitted with the sanction of the 
yste pane*. In Kanara the permission of the widow’s late hus- 
ynds relations is also necessary. If it is obtained, the widow 
hands over to them the ornaments received from her deceased hus¬ 
band ; If not, she places the ornaments at the root of the sweet basil 

r ‘‘fter which she becomes 

eligible for remarriage. A widow is not allowed to marry her father’s 

sister 8 or mother’s sister’s son, or a member of her late husband’s 
or father s section. The ceremony is performed at night in an un¬ 
occupied out-house. The details vary in the different localities 
according to local usages. In the Ratnagiri district, where the caste 
IS most numerous, it is celebrated as follows •— 


The ceremony of ovdlani (waving a platter containing lighted 
wicks, a pice, a cocoanut, rice grains, and a cock) is first performed by 
a Sypo/ (e.xorcist) in order to free the widow from the dominion 
of the spirit of her deceased husband, who is supposed to haunt her. 
The materials of the omlani, except the cock, which is taken by the 
Bhagat, are carefully packed together and sent to the house of the 
widow’s deceased husband in order to be lodged at the root of the 
tuhi (sweet basil) plant in front of the house, as it is supposed that 
these ovdlani materials collected together carry back with them the 
spirit of the deceased husband. The Bhagat himself is possessed of his 
favouring spirit while performing the ceremony. Thus possessed 
he promises good to the pair, and conjures the spirit of the widow’s 
deceased husband by means of the ovdlani. Thus freed, the widow 
IS presented to her new husband by another widow who acts as her 
bride’s-maid. .She applies paste made of flour of uditl (black gram) 
to the left knee of the latter, and puts some grains of rice on it 
Next, the widow’s new husband presents her with a new dress and 
ornaments which she puts on in the presence of the assembly 
This completes the ceremony. A dinner is then held, and a present 
of Rs. .b is made to the caste panch who sanctioned the marriage. 
On the following morning before day-break the widow’s new hus¬ 
band, accompanied by his friends and followed b) her. leaves tlie 
house to return home. The widow takes a cock under her arm. 
When the procession reaches the boundary of the village the cock is 
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immolated, and its head together with a lock of hair from the widow’s 
head and a bit of the new robe worn by her are buried under a rock. 
The body of the cock is taken away and eaten by the Bhagat, who 
accompanies the pair till they reach home. This ceremony is also 
performed by the Bhagat and is intended to be an offering to the 
guardian spirit of the village resident on the boundary, who is expected 
to take charge of the spirit of the deceased husband. Not unnaturally 
the deceased husband is believed to be very jealous of the second 
husband, and all the efforts of the Bhagat are directed towards 
annihilating his influence, in case he may be hovering near in the 
spirit with evil intentions. 

The widow remarriage ceremony observed in Kanara is not 
so elaborate. As amongst most other castes in the district, it 
consists in the wearing by the widow of new glass or metal bangles 
and a new robe presented to her by her new husband. Next, rice 
grains are applied to her forehead by male members on both sides, 
which completes the ceremony. 

Widow remarriage is not looked upon with favour by this com¬ 
munity. Unwidowed women are not allowed to attend the ceremony, 
and the remarried widow is not allowed to cook or be present on 
auspicious occasions. As a rule a bachelor is not allowed to marry 
a widow. But if he is unable to meet the expenses of a first marriage 
he is allowed to marry a widow after he has first married a shximi 
(Prosopis spicigera) bush. 

A husband can divorce a wife on the ground of her misconduct, 
which has to be proved before a meeting of the caste panck. It is 
also said that divorce can be effected by mutual consent. In the 
former case the divorced woman is excommunicated. In the latter 
she is allowed to remarry after the fashion of the widow remarriage 
ceremony. Among the Bande Bhandaris adultery or prostitution 
does not entail loss of caste. They do not object to admit into 
their subdivision such members of the higher sections of the caste 
as may have lo.st their caste by misconduct. Some women among the 
Bande Bhandaris remain unmarried and follow prostitution as a 
calling. They are called Kasbins. Kalavants and Bhavins are 
also recruited from Bhandari women. In the eighteenth century 
the palace concubines at Savantvadi were Bhandari women. 

Religion. Bhandaris follow the Hindu law of inheritance and belong to the 
Hindu religion. They are followers of the Shaiva sect. They worship 
all Brahmanic and local gods, observe all the Hindu fasts and feasts, 
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and make pilgrimages to aU the sacred places of the Hindus. Their 
family gods are Mahddeva, Rawalnath, Nagndth, Rdmndth, Shej- 
jeshwar, Shivanath, Mahdmdye, KAlika, Chandika, Kolamba, Mahi- 
kdli, etc., whose shrines are in Goa, Vengurla, Ratnagiri, Rajdpur, 
and other places in the Southern Konkan. Their spiritual guide is 
the Shankar^chdrya of the Shringeri monastery. 

The Kanara Bhandaris are the disciples of Gosdvis of the Giri 
sect. On an auspicious day a Gosdvi is taken to the house with great 
pomp and he initiates all the male members of the family into his 
creed by whispering into their ears a mantra or mystic words. 

He is treated to a dinner of mutton, fish, and liquor, and while he is 
eating, a dance is performed before him to the accompaniment of 
cymbals. 

The priests of the Bhandaris are Konkanasth, Karhdda, or 
Karndtak Brdhmans. 

As a rule Bhandaris burn their dead, though burying is not re- Death 
garded as objectionable, and is not uncommon in the case of poor^^®*^*. 
people. At burial the corpse is either seated or is laid with head to 
the south. The bones and ashes are thrown into the sea or a river 
in the vicinity. Those who have the means carry a few of the bones 
to a sacred river to be thrown into the holy waters. The ordinary 
funeral rites are observed. For the propitiation of the deceased 
ancestors the mahdlaya is performed in the latter half of Bhadrapad 
and the shrdddka on the anniversary of the deceased. 

The hereditary occupation of the caste is bebeved to be palm-juice Occupa- 
drawing and distilling, but since the rise in the palm-tree cess^“’"* 
(1877) many have become husbandmen and labourers. Some are 
traders and contractors. Some have taken to carpentry, masonry, 
and tailoring, and some are sailors. A few own ships. Coir and 
cordage are chiefly manufactured by the Bhandaris. Many are em¬ 
ployed in the police and infantry. They occasionally own land 
or occupy it as inferior holders. Many are landless day labourers 
and are paid either in cash or in kind. The implements which may 
be said to be characteristic of the caste are a cutting instrument 
called kali in some parts and dut in others and a gourd-vessel 
called kunda. Those who abstain from tapping are considered to 
be raised in social estimation above those who do not. 

The staple food of the caste is rice. They eat the flesh of goats, pood. 
sheep, fowls, hares, deer, wild boars, and fish. They drink liquor, 
but it is not used on auspicious occasions, except at the worship 

9 
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of the goddess Duiga. They take kacchi and 'pakhi £roin the hands 
of Brdhmans, Vanis, and MardthAs. They do not eat from the hands 
of Deolis and Bandis though except in Kanara they have no objection 
to taking water or smoking the hubble-bubble with them. In the 
social scale they rank next to theMarath^s. The latter maintain that 
they cannot and do not partake of food with the BhancMiis. The 
BhandAris state that the MarAthis formerly ate with them and tell a 
story to account for the latter’s stopping the practice, which runs 
as follows:— 


There is a village named Varavaden near the town of RAjApur 
in the RatnAgiri district. The MarAthAs and BhandAris of this place 
lived in great intimacy and on terms of equality. According to the 
local custom the cocoanut tree to be burnt at the Holi festival 
was carried to the place of burning by the MarAthAs and BhandAris 
jointly, the former holding the top of the tree and the latter the bottom. 
One year the MarAthAs objected to the BhandAris holding the bottom 
of the tree, and a quarrel arose which led to bloodshed. In the 
struggle many MarAthAs and BhandAris fell. Tradition relates that 
the wife of one of the BhandAri victims named PArkar peformed 
soli on this occasion. A temple was erected on the spot in her memory, 
which, it is told, is still in existence, and held in great reverence by 
the people. On this day the MarAthAs vowed never to drink water 
at the hands of the BhandAris, and the vow has been strictly 
observed up to the present day. This incident is said to have taken 
place about 400 years ago. 


Name and 
origin. 


BHANDI. —A sub-division of Ods. 

BHANDl SANTAN. —A sub-division of Mallavas. 

BHANDU. —A synonym for Musale Kolis. 

BHANGIS or Bhangias, numbering 81,094 (1901), including 
41,497 mal^ and 39,597 females, are found in almost every district 
of the Presidency and in Native States, but chiefly reside in Bombay 
City, Ahmedabad, Broach, Kaira, Panch MahAIs, Surat, Cambay, 
Ka^iawar, Mahi Kantha, Palanpur, Rewa Kantha and Poona. 
In Gujarat, they are also known as Halalkhors, Olgana, Barvashia, 
MeUriya, Jamphoda and Mela, and in the Deccan and Kamatak as 
Halalkhors. As a caste of scavengers and sweepers they are the dregs 
o indu society, and contain an admixture of outcastes who have 
fallen to this level owing to offences against the social code of higher 
castes. Being open to continual recruitment in this fashion their 
customs are confused and uncertain. Bhangia is generally supposed 
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to mean broken. Of the origin of its application to the Bhangios 
three explanations are given. According to one theory it means the 
broken or outcaste people ;*** according to a second it means the scrap- 
men or livers on broken meat; and according to a third it means the 
bamboo splitters. This third derivation derives some probability 
from their occupation, in certain areas, of plaiting baskets and other 
articles of split bamboo. According to Campbell, if a Koli is asked 
in Kaira to split a bamboo he will say : “Am I to do Bhangia*s work V* 
According to Crooke,*^’ it is usually derived from the Sanskrit bhdnga 
(hemp) in allusion to the drunken habits of the tribe. Nesfield would 
derive it from the same word in the sense of “interruption”, as a 
Hindu must give up whatever he is doing when he is touched by a 
sweeper. The Benares sweepers say that the word is a corruption 
of sdrbka}iga {sarva-bhanga). in the sense that, while part of the Hindu 
community, they are isolated from it. The term mehtar or prince 
is a honorific title of the heads of several castes, and was commonly 
applied to the servants of the Emperor Humayun. The term haldl- 
khoi' is derived from the Persian halal (clean or lawful) and khor 
(eater), apparently because to them everything is lawful food. This 
euphemistic title is said to have been introduced by the Emperor 
Akbar. They are called Barvashias because they live outside a village. 

“Mela” means night-soil, and so the sweepers of it are known as 
“ Mela. ” The meanings of the terms Olgana and Jamphoda are not 
known. 

According to their own story, Bhangias are the descendants of XraditionB 
a Brahman sage who carried away and buried a dog that died in the origin, 
midst of a Brahman assembly. Their surnames Chohan, Chudasama, 

Dafda, Jethva, Makwana, Solanki, Vaghela and Vadhiya may 
possibly shew recruitment from the outcastes of these Rajput clans, 
while Dhedva, Kumbhar, Maru and Purbiya suggest a mixture 
of castes. According to Hindu books, they are the offspring of a 
Shudra father by a Brahman widow. Their traditional founder 
is Suparnakha who belonged to one of the eighty-four castes. These 
the god Ram once invited to a feast given by his wife Sita who had 
cooked different dishes with her own hands. Suparnakha, instead 
of eating each dish separately, mixed all the dishes into one mess and 
ate it in fiv-u* mouthfuls. Annoyed by his want of manners Sita said 
to him: “ You will henceforth eat food mixed with dirt; you will live 

(l)Rcv. J. Wilson, Aboriginal 

{‘2) Boryiba*/ Gazett'-i r, \ ol. IX, p. 

(3) W. Crooke, anri Castcj, Sorth-Wtstern Provinces an/i Owih, \'ol. I. 

p. 260. 
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on the’refuse of food thrown into the street; you will take to the 
lowest callings ; and instead of associating with you, people will shun 
you/* In Gujarat,- though the Bhangias are held to be lower and 
more unclean, they are viewed with kindlier feelings than the Dhedas. 
Bhangias were never forced to wear dishonouring badges. To meet 
the basket-bearing Bhangia is lucky, and the Bhangia’s blessing is 
valued. Formerly, before attempting the dangers of the Mahi 
crossing, a Bhangia’s blessing was sought. Still, according to 
Campbell, if a Government officer goes into a Bhangia hamlet, the 
men with hands raised in blessing say : “ May your rule last for 
ever.’* 


Social 

divisions. 


In the Deccan, the BhangiAs are divided into Bhasods, Chaj- 
gadia, Helas, LAlbegis, Makhiy^rs and Sheikhs. Of these, Ldibegis 
and Sheikhs eat together but do not inter-marry and are considered 
higher than the other four, who do not inter-marry or eat together. 
Sheikhs profess to be Musalmdns, and Ldlbegis are half Hindus and half 
Musalmana. In Poona, the Lilbegis and Sheikhs eat together and 
intermarry. Helas are also found in the United Provinces as an 
endogamous division of the BhangMs. The Lalbegis^^^ are a totemistic 
section who refuse to eat the flesh of a hare because Ldlbeg, their 
religious head or guru, was suckled by a female hare. In the United 
Provinces, the Lalbegis have three such totemistic divisions, the hare 
being a totem of the Kharaha division. It thus appears that the 
Lilbegis of this Presidency belong to the Kharaha {kharaha = hare) 
division. Many Bhangias in the northern part of the Presidency 
appear to be immigrants from the United Provinces. It seems 
probable that in many cases Bhangids originally came to this Presi¬ 
dency as camp followers with the armies from the north. 


Language. In Gujarat, the Bhangias speak Gujardti and understand Urdu. 
In Ahmednagar, Sholapur, Kolhapur, Belgaum and Kanara they speak 
ffindustani both at home and abroad. In Sdtdra, they speak Hindus¬ 
tani and Marathi and in Poona, their home speech is a mixture of 
Hindustani, Gujarati and Marathi. 


Commu¬ 

nity. 


Bhangias are bound together by a strong caste feeling and have 
their headmen to settle social disputes. In Gujarat, breaches of caste 
r es are punished by forbidding the offenders the use of water and 
re, and offenders are re-admitted into caste on paying a fine. In 
t e Ahmednagar district, the offenders who cannot pay the fine 
ave to carry round a tobacco pipe for the caste-people to smoke, 

II) W Crooke. Tribes arui Castes, Nwih- Western Provinces and Chidh, VoL I, p. 272. 
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and are pardoned. In Poona, an adulteress is fined Ra. 40, and if she 
IS discovered to be pregnant she is fined Rs. 60. Before he is allowed 
to marry a widow, the husband has to give the caste Rs. 14. If a 
marriage is broken of! after a settlement has been made, the offending 
party has to pay the caste a fine of Rs. 5, and on every marriage there 
is a caste fee of Rs. 4. A woman who leaves her husband and lives 
with another man has to pay Rs. 20. In the Ahmednagar district, 
persons are allowed to join the Bhangi caste from all Hindu classes 
except Mahars, Mdngs and Chambhars. In Kanara, they admit 
outcastes from all castes and creeds. 

Marriage is generaUy forbidden among relations within six orMamagc. 
seven degrees either on the mother’s or on the father’s side. Mar¬ 
riage with a wife’s sister is allowed during the wife’s lifetime or 
after her death. Two brothers may marry two sisters. According 
to the means of the parent, boys and girls are Ynarried between 
twelve and twenty. Sexual license before marriage is neither allowed 
nor tolerated. If a girl commits sexual indiscretions before marriage, 
she is fined from Rs. 25 to Rs. 100 and is made to walk the streets 
with shoes on her head. Polygamy is pennitted, but polyandry is 
unknown. 

The offer of marriage comes from the bride’s or bridegroom’s 
father, and the proposals are carried through an intermediary known 
as panchatia or bhdnjgadia. He is paid one rupee for his services. 

The father of the bridegroom pays up to Rs. 60 to the bride’s father, 
which the latter spends in defraying the marriage expenses. A 
Brahman is asked to fix the marriage day and is paid a copper or two 
for his trouble. In South Gujarat, a priest of their own caste officiates 
at all these ceremonies ; in Central Gujarat, the priest is a Garuda, 
that is, Dheda Brahman. Three or four days before the marriage, 
the bride and bridegroom, each at their own house, are rubbed with 
turmeric, the women singing and making merry. On the marriage 
day, at the entrance to the girl’s marriage booth, the bridegroom is 
received by his mother-in-law ; the boy and girl are seated in the 
central square or chori of the marriage booth, facing each other, and 
between them a fire is lighted, a cotton thread is wound round them, 
their hands are joined, they make four turns round the chori and 
feed each other with kansdr, a mixture of boiled wlieat flour, clarifietl 

butter and molasses. When two rounds are taken by the bride and 

% 

bridegroom the marriage knot is tied and the ceremony is brouglit 
to a close. The tying of the knot is the binding portion of the 
ceremony. 
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Widow re- Widow re-marriage is allowed. A widow is not allowed to marry 
marriage. mother's sister's son, maternal imcle's son or her father’s sister’s 
son. She may marry the younger brother or any other member of 
het deceased husband's family if she chooses to do so. A widow 
re-marriage is celebrated on a Sunday, Tuesday or Thursday, at 
night. The ceremony consists in tying the ends of the widow’s and 
her new husband’s garments into a knot. A bachelor is not allowed 
to marry a widow. 


Divorce. 


Inherit¬ 

ance. 


Divorce is allowed. The husband may divorce his wife, with 
the permission of the headmen of the caste, when she bears a bad 
character. Divorce is known as talak. The husband tears a piece of 
cloth from his head-dress and gives it to his wife, and the wife takes 
off her glass bangles and puts them into the husband’s lap. This 
done, the divorce is complete. A woman divorced for infidelity 
to her husband is allowed to marry a second time, and her marriage 
is conducted in the form of widow re-marriage. A woman excommu¬ 
nicated for immoral conduct is re-admitted by paying a fine. 

Bhangias follow the Hindu law of inheritance. After his death 
the father’s property is divided equally among, all the sons, except 
that, among the bamboo workers, the knife and other tools belong to 
the eldest son. In the absence of heirs, a Bhangia’s property goes to 
the caste funds. 


Religion. 


Bhangiis are Hindus by religion. They honour almost all Brah¬ 
man divinities, and their favourite objects of worship are : in Central 
Gujarat—Hanuraan, Meldi and Shikotri, and in South Gujardt—Gan- 
pati, Devi and the basil plant. As they are not allowed to enter 
Hindu temples they bow to the idol from a distance. Many Bhan¬ 
gias are followers of the sects of Kabir, Ramdnand and Ndnak. Some 
of them keep in their houses an image which represents some woman 
of the family who has been possess^! by a spirit. They honour the 
Navaralri or nine-night festival in A’so (October). Some teachers 
or gurus of their own caste yearly visit the Bhangias and receive 
8 annas to 1 rupee from each house. There have been several Bhangia 
saints or bhagals, of whom the chief are Chiko, Dhiro, Harkho, Kipro, 
Lallo, Manor and Valo. Their leading holidays are Sankrdnt in Janu- 
ary, Holi in February-March, Akkdtrij in April-May, Divdso in June- 
July, Sitaldsalem and Gokuldshtami and Balev in July-August, Dasara 
in September-October, and Divdli in October-November. They go to 
Bachucharaji, Dakor, Dwarka, Shukaltirth and Undi, where they pay 
their respects to the idols from a distance or content themselves by 
worshipping the banner which flies from the top of the temple. 
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They honour Musalmdn saints, and some of them are Ldlbegis, that 
is, disciples of the Musalmdn saint Lalbeg. In South Gujardt, their 
great day is the chaddi or dark ninth of Shrdvan in August. The day 
is marked in honour of a certain Zahir Pir (Zahir Pir lived in the 
Hissdr district of the Panjab during the reign of the Emperor Firuz 
Shah, A.D. 1350-1390), who, besides by Bhangias, is held in esteem by 
many Gujarat Hindus and Parsis. On this day the Bhangias form a 
procession and carry a model of the saint’s tomb. In front of the tomb 
the more devout dance and sing, beating themselves with heavy iron 
chains but by the power of the saint receiving no harm. When 
small-pox is raging they worship the Kakabalia deity. They respect 
Brdhmans, who tell them lucky days, and Garudas or Dheda priests, 
who, except in South Gujarat, conduct their marriage ceremonies. 

The poor bury and the well-to-do burn the dead. The body is Death, 
washed, perfumed and covered with a clean cloth, and is laid on a 
bier, from each corner of which a cocoanut hangs. One of the relatives 
carries fire before the body in a black earthen pot, and the bier is 
carried by four men who sing hymns as they go. On their way, near 
the burying ground, the bearers stop and rest the bier. On reaching 
the burying ground the body is laid in a pit with its head turned to 
the north, a copper is thrown in and the pit is filled with earth. When 
the body is burnt or buried the mourners bathe and return home. 

At the house of mourning, when the funeral party return, one of the 
relations of the deceased places an upturned basket over the spot where 
the head of the deceased lay. On the second day an earthen pot full 
of water is placed at the spot where the bearers halted near the burning 
ground, and is allowed to remain there for ten days. The upturned 
basket in the house is also allowed to remain for ten days. On the 
eleventh day the basket is set right, the earth underneath the basket 
is scraped away, and the basket is given to a priest of their own caste. 

If the body is buried, for ten days after the death one of the family 
lays a tooth-twig or ddtvan on the grave, and a little opium if the 
deceased was an opium-eater. Some Bhangias do, and others do 
not, consider themselves impure for ten days after a death. All 
perform death ceremonies on the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth. 

Balls of wheat flour are offered, the clothes oi the deceased are given 
to the officiating priest, and caste-people are feasted on the twelfth 
and thirteenth. 

Most Bhangias, both men and women, are scavengers and night- Occu-^ 
soil-carriers. They also sweep the roads, winnowing the dust ifi the ^ 
hope of finding fragments of gold and silver, make baskets and do 
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other bamboo work, and bury dead animals, cattle excepted. 
Some serve as trackers, messengers and letter-carriers. A letter 
telling of a death was formerly brought by a Bhangia. They also 
serve as night-watchmen, town-criers, dr umm ers, trumpeters, and 
hangmen. A few Bhangi4s cultivate in addition to their regular 
work. In North Gujarat, except the dragging away of dead cattle, all 
menial village work falls on the Bhangia. Besides sweeping the roads 
and carrying away all dead animals, except cattle, the Bhangia 
watches, shews the road, arranges for supplies and points out boun¬ 
daries. In municipal towns as scavengers men earn Rs. 8 to Rs. 20 
a month and women Rs. 5 to Rs. 10. The winding sheet or cloth that 
covers the deceased is given to the Bhangia. In the case of the rich 
this covering is a worked shawl worth Rs. 50 to Rs. 100. The Bhangia 
also gets the pot in which fire has been carried before the corpse when, 
as is not uncommonly the case with the rich, the pot is of metal. 
One of the Bhangia*s chief harvest times is an eclipse, either of the 
sun or the moon. According to Brdhman ideas, R4hu the tormentor 
and eclipser of the sun and moon is a Bhangia, and, by pleasing the 
Bhangias, Rahu’s fierceness against the sun or moon is tamed. It 
is therefore right to make presents of clothes, grain and money to 
Bhangias. No Brahman will take gifts during an eclipse. As soon 
as the darkening sets in, the Bhangids go about shouting:—eclipse 
gifts grahunddriy clothes gifts vastraddn^ silver gifts rupaddn. When 
a Hindu dies, his widow breaks her bangles or slips them off and gives 

them, including one or two whole ones, generally to a Bhangia 
woman. 

dri^ Bhangias eat the cow, buffalo, goat, sheep, camel, deer, hare, 

hen, partridge, quail, peacock and dove. They do not eat the dog, 
cat, monkey, ass, jackal, squirrel, crow, parrot or kite. Some Bhan¬ 
gias do not eat the wild pig, and the Ranch Mahals Bhangids do not 
eat the horse. Except in Kaira, where flesh eating is avoided on 
holidays, they eat flesh whenever they can get it, and, except in Surat, 
Bhangias eat the flesh of animals which die a natural death. They 
eat the leavings of other castes. They drink liquor. 

No caste will receive anything at the hands of this caste. They 
will eat at the hands of all castes except Bajanids and Vdghris. 

^o^^owing customs are peculiar to the Bhangids of the Dec- 

B^n^as w ^ -—Their commonest surnames are Ardya, Bardya, Chan, Madya, 

anji and Memddbadi. There are no exogamous divisions above 
amilies bearing the same surname. They marry their girls between 
seven and twelve and their boys before they are twenty. The asking 
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comes from the boy’s house, and when the match is settled, both 
fathers put sugar into one another’s mouths. A few days before the 
marriage the girl’s father gives a feast to the boy’s relations, when 
sugared rice or sdkharbhdt is prepared. The girl is presented with a 
new robe and bodice and a flower garland is hung round her neck, 
betelnut-leaves and tobacco are handed round, and the guests retire. 
A couple of days before a marriage a dough image of Ganpati is made. 
This is put in a new earthen jar and worshipped by the house women, 
and hung in a coir sling somewhere in the house. An image of Ganpati 
is traced with red paint on a wall in the house and worshipped by the 
women. The boy and girl at their respective houses are seated on 
low wooden stools and rubbed with turmeric by the women of their 
family. The day before the marriage, a feast is held at both the 
boy’s and girl’s houses, and a gel fruit (Gardenia dumetorum) is tied 
to the right wrists of both the boy and girl. On the marriage day, 
the boy, accompanied by kins-people, friends and music, goes either 
on horseback or on foot to the girl’s, where her mother marks his brow 
with red powder or kunku, throws grains of rice over his head, leads 
him into the marriage porch, and seats him on a square mango bench 
or mdcholi. The girl is then led out by her mother and seated on a 
quilt close to the boy. In front of them a square is traced, a new 
earthen jar is set in each corner of the square and cotton thread is 
passed five times round the jars. The priest lights a sacrificial fire in 
front of the boy and girl, and the boy and girl throw grains of rice over 
the fire and jar. The mother or other elderly woman ties the hems of 
theirgarments together, when they go round the earthen jars four 
times and take their seats as before. The priest repeats marriage verses 
or ynangaldshiaks, and, when the verses are ended, closes the ceremony 
by throwing grains of rice over the heads of the bride and the 
bridegroom. A feast is held and the boy and girl are seated on horse¬ 
back and taken in procession to the boy’s house. Here the boy and 
girl sit in front of the house gods and worship them by throwing 
flowers and grains of rice over them. Next day the boy and girl go on 
foot to the girl’s house and, after washing their mouths, tooth powder 
or ddtvan is rubbed on their teeth and they are made black. A dish 
of vermicelli or shevaga is prepared, and the boy and the girl feast. 
The boy leaves the girl at her parents’ and returns hojne. A coui)le 
or four days after, the girl is taken to the boy's house, and the boy’s 
mother puts glass bangles round her wrists. The marriage festivities 
end with a feast at the boy’s house. 

In religion they are half Hindu, half Musalman, going to 
mosque and repeating prayers and at the same time having as 
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Death 

cere¬ 

monies. 


Food. 


family deities Khoriyal of Gujarat, Khandoba of Jejuri, Khajapir, 
Baba Makdumba, Bahiroba, Jotiba and the goddesses Janai, Kalsari 
and Ghochati. They pay equal respect to Musalman saints and to 
Hindu gods, and offer them fowls of which the throat has been cut 
by a Musalman. Of Hindu feasts they keep Shimga in March, 
Dasara in September-October and Divdli in October-November. 
They fast on the lunar elevenths or ekddaskis of Askadh or July and 
Kdrtik or October, on Gokuldsktami in August and on Shiva*s 
night OT Shivardira in February. Their priest, a Husaini Brahman, 
conducts their marriages. Sheikhs profess to be MuaalmAns, do 
not keep Hindu holidays or fasts, and ask the kdzi or Musahndn 
priest to officiate at their marriages, and to circumcise their sons. 


When a Halalkhor dies, if a man, the body is washed at the 
burying ground, and, if a woman, at home. The body is carried 
on a bamboo bier on the shoulders of four near kinsmen. On the 
way to the burial ground the bier is rested on the ground and a gram 
and sugar or bundi ball and copper coin are placed at the road-side, 
they say, for the spirit of the dead. They dig a grave, seat the deceased 
in it, and making a small hole in front of the body, place a lighted 
dough lamp in it. The chief mourner, followed by others, pours a 
little water into the deceased’s mouth, and, after the chief mourner 
has thrown in a handful of earth, the rest fill the grave, bathe and go 
to the deceased’s house. At the house each takes a mouthful of water, 
and, after rinsing his mouth, goes home. On the third day the chief 
mourner s moustache is shaved, he goes to the burial ground, lights 
a dough lamp, burns frankincense and lays a flower garland on the 
grave. On his return he lights another dough lamp, bums frank¬ 
incense and lays flowers on the spot where the deceased breathed his 
last. They mourn twelve days, during which they are considered 
impure and do not touch their caste-fellows. On the morning of the 
twelfth day seven dough and seven rice balls are prepared and wor¬ 
shipped and thrown into a stream or into a pond. A caste feast 
at the end of a month completes the death ceremonies. 


They do not eat animals which have died a natural death, but have 
no objection to eat beef. As a rule all Bhangias, except Sheikhs, 
eat no flesh during the month of Shrdvan or August. They do not 
eat from the hands of Mahars and Mangs but neither do Mahars 
nor Mangs eat from Bhangias. 


bhangia.-a synonym for Bhangi. 
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BHANSALIS or Vegus, numbering 15,774 (1901), including 8,112 
males and 7,662 females, are found principally in Cutch, Kathiawdr 
and Sind. The name Bhansali or Bhansari is said to be derived 
from a mythical king Bhanusal, but a more favoured derivation is 
from ‘ Bhdnu * the sun, Bhansalis claiming to have been formerly 
Solankis of the solar race. The name has been lately adopted by the 
caste, the former name being Vegaos or Vegus, meaning mixed race, 
which is still applied to them by members of other castes. About 
A.D. 1200 they had a fort named Vegugad in the Ran, north of Lakh- 
pat, of which traces still remain. They have ninety-six exogamous 
sections. Marriage is generally adult. Widows are allowed to remarry, 
Divorce is not permitted. Though Bhansalis belong to the Vaish- 
nava sect, some worship the goddesses. They chiefly reverence the 
Mindvi saint, Sddhu Lildds, to whom they yearly make presents of 
money and grain. Their family goddess is Hinglaj near Kardchi 
in Sind. Their priests are Gujarat Sarasvat Brahmans, who eat 
with them. They are generally labourers, but also cultivate land. 
They are vegetarians and eat 'pakkid^nA kaclihi wthLohdnas, Khatris, 
KansArds, Dep4Us, and Kdyasths. In ceremonies and customs 
they follow LohinAs, with whom they seem to be closely connected. 
In appearance they are fair and well made. 


BHANSARI.— A synonym for Bhansdli. 

BHARADIS, also caUed Daure Gosavi, numbered 4,353 at the Name, 
census of 1901. They are chiefly found in Khandesh (1,310), Poona 
(1,074), Ahmednagar (782), Nasik (596), and Thana (554). 

There are no exogamous sub-divisions above the family. Divition. 
Members of the caste bearing the same surname cannot marry eacn 
other. The commonest surnames are: 


Aher. 
Chavan. 
Devgune. 
Dharde. 
Gaik wad. 
Gund. 


Haral. 

Jadhav. 

Rajle. 

Sinde. 

Vable. 

Vamne. 


Some well known Rajput and Maratha names^w.ll be recogm ed 
in this hst. Their presence suggests the possible Rajput or Marath 
descent of members of the caste, though, as we have seen m the ca e 
of the Mahars, Bhils, Bhandiiris and Marathas, too much cannot be 

inferred from the use of well-known names. 


M a 323—15 
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There are three endogamous divisions of the caste:— 

(1) Bharadis proper. 

{%) Mendjogis or rude beggars. 

(3) SdU Malis. 

Of these, Bharadis proper are again divided into (1) God, literally 
sweet, that is pure, and (2) Kadu, literally bitter, that is bastard, 
Bharddis, who eat together but do not intermarry. 

Bharddis must marry within the caste. 

They generally contract marriages with households residing 
within twenty to fifty miles from their homes. But if they leave their 
homes and wander in search of employment, they settle wherever 
they can maintain themselves and form marriage connections there. 

Bharadis say they are Maratha Kunbis who were put out of 
caste when they joined the Ndth sect and became followers 
of Gorakhnath. It is also related that the caste was founded by a 
sonless Kunbi who vowed that if he had sons he would set apart one 
of them to the services of the gods. They are wandering beggars 
who sing the praises of the gods, particularly of Ambdbai of Sapta- 
shringi, and dance and play on the daur or hourglass-shaped drums. 
They have no memory of any former home and seem to have lived 
in the districts where they are found for many generations. 

The habit of the caste is settled. In times of scarcity or famine 
they wander begging through the Southern Mardtha Country, the 
erars or wherever there are good crops, and after a time return to 
eir omes. They live in poor one-storeyed houses with mud walls 
an t atched roofs , but while wandering they live in temporary huts 
which they pitch in the fields near villages. 

The Bharadis or Daure Gosavis are said by Grant-Duff to have 

orme part of the original Deccan village community, being the 

se\ ent of the twelve Alutedars or village servants entitled to a share 
in the produce.^^^ 

Bharadis can admit Marathas only to their caste. The admission 
new members to the caste is made only when the parents make a 
vo\\ to offer their sons to the god Bhairava. The person to be offered 
? Tjf taken to Sonari near Paranda, where there is a temple 

^ _ a . Here the head-man of the Bharadis is feasted. 

(1) Grant- of the ^ardthasTp^TTs^footnoU. 
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He then initiates the boy into the caste by performing the Mudra 
ceremony on him which is as follows :— 

The Mudra or wearing of the ear-ring, as a rule, is allowed before 
marriage, the ceremony being performed both on boys and on 
girls between five and eight. On the day of the ceremony the 
religious teacher is asked to the house and is seated; the child is made 
to sit before him and a hole is cut in his ear lobes with a knife, so that 
some drops of blood fall on the ground. Brass or horn rings called 
Mudrds are passed through the holes, and a brass or horn pipe or 
shingi is tied to a string and put round the child’s neck to be blown 
before worshipping the gods or taking his food. 

When this ceremony has been performed the child is given a 
Dabara (a tabour shaped like an hourglass) to beg in the name of 
Bhairava, and he is warned not to eat with low castes, exhorted 
to sing the praises of the god Bhairava and directed to perform 
“ G<mdhal ” at the houses of those persons only in whose families 
the practice of having a Bkardd performed by a Bharadi prevails. 

Marriage is infant as well as adult. Girls sometimes remain Marriage, 
unmarried even after puberty up to their twentieth year, but they 
must be married as soon as possible after this age is reached. 


Polygamy is pennitted and practised, but polyandry is unknown. 
The marriage ceremony of the Bharadis is conducted after the 
fashion of the Kunbis. 


The marriage of widows is permitted. 

Divorce is permitted, and a divorced woman can marry again. 

The Hindu law of inheritance is followed. 

The reUgion of the Bharadis is Hinduism. They belong to the ReUgion. 
N4th sect. They do not worship any of the regular Hindu deities, 
their gods being only Jotiba and Bhairava.**^ 

Their family deities are Bhairavnath of Sonari in Ahmednagar; 

Devi of Mdhur and Tuljapur, both in the Nizam’s country ; Jotiba 
in Ratn^giri ; and Khandoba of Jejuri near Poona. They make 
pilgrimages to these places as well as to Pandharpur and keep the 
regular fasts and feasts. 

Their priest is a village Joshi, whom they ask to conduct their 
marriages. Their religious teacher is a kdnfdtya or slit-ear Gosavi, 
whose post is elective and falls to the worthiest disciple. 

(1) They are also said to worahTpTu Brihmanic and local gods. (See Bombay 

Gazetteer, V9I. XVII, p. 190.) 
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Bharadis bury their dead. After death the body is carried to 
the funeral ground encased in a bag. The chief mourner walks in 
front with an earthen fire pot and the bearers follow with other 
mourners blowing the brass or horn pipes called shingis. On reaching 
the burial ground the body is seated in the ready dug grave with its 
face turned towards the east^ cow-dung ashes or bkasm are rubbed 
over it, flowers and bd leaves are laid on it, and the chief mourner 
dips the skirt of his clothes in water and squeezes the water into the 
dead mouth. The chief mourner sprinkles earth on the dead and the 
other mourners fill the grave. The chief mourner lays cow-dung 
ashes or bhasm and flowers on the grave, bums frankincense before 
it, walks three times round it and beats his mouth with his right 
palm. The funeral party walk round the grave, return to the house 
of mourning, chew nim leaves, wash their mouths and go to their 
homes. 

On the third day after death the mourners go to the burial ground, 
set flowers, bel leaves, cow-dung ashes and food on the grave, and rub 
the shoulders of the corpse bearers with oil that their fatigue 
may be removed, and treat them to a dinner. They do not hold the 
nearest kinsmen of the dead impure. The mourners rub their brows 
with cow-dung ashes and are purified. Bharddis do not perform the 
ten-ball ceremony or keep the death day of the dead, but ask the caste- 
people to dine at the house of mourning on any day between the 
third and the eleventh after the death. 

Bharadis are called Daure Gosdvi because they play on the 
dauTy which they worship. 

The chief and hereditary calling of Bharddis is begging alms 
at the houses of their rich neighbours and performing the Gondhal 
dance. They find their calling badly paid and a few have taken to 
tillage, but few, if any, are day labourers or house servants. Hus¬ 
bandmen pay them yearly grain allowances for performing the 
Gondhal dance at the village temples during the Navraira, that is, the 
nine nights before Da^ara in September. Worshippers of Devi also 
ask them to perform the Gondhal dance in honour of their goddess 
and pay them about Rs. 2 a night. The dance usually begins at 
sunset and lasts till dawn. They first sing ballads or pavddds in praise 
of Devi and secondly of Bhairavnath to the beat of their double dnuns 
or samel accompanied by the one-stringed fiddle or tunlune and two 
metal cups or tdls and amuse the audience with a number of short 
merry tales about the Hindu gods and heroes. The house-owner 
gives them free grants of food on the day they dance, and they earn 
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R 3 . 6 —6 a month. Their services are in demand during the fair season, 
but they find little employment during the rains. Besides minding 
the house, the women spin wool and hemp and weave girdles or 
kdchds. 

They eat flesh except beef and pork and they eat fish at the houses Food, 
of Mardthds only. Some declare that they eat flesh only when they 
are called by a devotee to perform a Gondhal and he offers a goat to 
the gods as a portion of the offering and not otherwise; but this is 
doubtful. They cannot eat “ 'pakhi ” and “ kackki ” with any caste 
lower than Marathas, nor can they take water from or smoke with 
a caste inferior to Mardthas. 

BBUVRGAV. —A sub-division of Brahmans. 

BHARTHANA. —A sub-division of Bralmians. 

BHARTHARIS or Naths, numbering 546 (1901), including 287 Name and 
males and 259 females, are found in the five Gujarat districts and in 
Cambay, Mahi Kantha, Palanpur and Rewa.Kdntha. Nearly half 
the number recorded in 1901 were resident in the Ahmedabad dis¬ 
trict. The Bhartharis are a caste of beggars and call themselves 
Sdrangi Bhartharis as they play on a Sdrangi (fiddle) while begging. 

Outsiders call them Naths. The habits of the caste are settled. They 
sometimes leave their homes to wander about begging during the 
month of Skrdvan (September) and in harvest time. 

There are no endogamous or exogamous divisions of the caste. Divisions. 

Marriage with father’s sister’s daughter, maternal uncle’s Marriage, 
daughter, mother’s sister’s daughter or wife’s sister is not allowed. 

Two brothers may marry two sisters. Polygamy is permitted but 
polyandry is unknown. Boys and girls are married between 6 
and 10. Sexual license before marriage is neither allowed nor 
tolerated. The offer of marriage is made by the bride’s or 
bride-groom’s father. The bride-groom’s father pays a sum of 
Ps. 281- to the bride’s father and this is spent by the bride’s 
party and the castemen in feasting. The marriage ceremonies 
resemble those of the local Hindu castes. Widow remarriage is 
allowed. A widow cannot marry her mother’s or father’s sister’s 
son or her maternal uncle’s .son. She is allowed to marry any mem¬ 
ber of her deceased husband’s family. During the ceremony either 
a caste priest, or in his absence a leading member of the caste, ties 
threads to the wrists of the couple. Divorce is allowed. A divorced 
Woman can marry again, but her marriage is conducted after the 
fashion of a widow remarriage. 
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Bkartharis follow the Hindu law of inheritance. They are Hindus 
by religion and show preference for the worship of Shankar. 
The preference is based upon the fact that both are ascetics 
(Yogis). They also worship Ram, Vishnu and his incarnations. 
They observe all Hindu holidays. They revere Gorakhnath as their 
religious preceptor. They worship the sdrangi which is known as 
Ravan Hathho. They do not worship any minor gods. On the 
Shivrdtri day they worship Shiva’s linga and make offering of bhang 
and gdnja. When small-pox is raging they worship Baliakdka deity. 
They employ Brahmans for religious and ceremonial purposes. 

Death They bury their dead. The deceased is placed in a grave in a sittmg 

position and a cocoanut is put into his hand. The caste perform 
shrdddha ceremony for the propitiation of the dead during the Mela 
(fair) held at Sidhpur. The hereditary occupation of the caste is 
begging alms and playing on the sdrangis. Some are labourers. 

Food. They neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. They eat at the hands 

of all castes except Kolis, Vdghris and similar low castes. 

BHARUCHI.—A sub-division of Bhargav Brahmans ; a sub¬ 
division of Ghanchis. 


BHARUTIA.—A sub-division of Chodhras. 

Name and BHARVADS*^^ or Gadarias/^^ numbering 95,832 (1901), including 
ongin. 50^256 males and 45,576 females, are found all over Gujarat. 

According to one story, the Bharvdds are of the same caste 
as the Mehers, to whom Krishna’s foster father Nand Meher belonged. 
According to another story, they are the descendants of a Vaishya 
father and a Sudra mother. Their original home is said to be Gokal 
Vrindavan near Mathura. From Gokal they are said to have moved 
to Mewar, and from Mewar to have spread into Gujarat, KAthi^wdr 
and Cutch. They are closely related to the Rabaris with whom 
they eat but do not intermarry. 

Appear- The men are heavily built and of middle size. Except when it is 
Sr'orTm- red or brown, the skin, though rough and coarse, is somewhat 

ments. fair. The face is square and the features irregular. The eyes are 
brown, seldom black, occasionally light brown. The expression is 
sturdy tending to heaviness; the head and face hair is black, some- 

(1) The following account is taken from the Bombay Gazetteer, VoL IX I» 
pp. 267—285. 

(2) That section of the Bharvads which tends sheep only is known as GAdari^s 
from Gadar, meaning a sheep. (Baroda Census Report, 1901, VoL I, p* 470.) 
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times brown; the chest is hairy. The women are middle-sized, 
square-shouldered and strong, with a flowing stride in walking. 
The skin is coarse and dusky, but sometimes fair, tanning a bright 
brown. The eyes are brown or black, not infrequently nearly closed 
by heavy drooping eyelids. Sometimes a clearcut face with a soft 
refined expression redeems a group ; but as a rule the features are 
irregular, the expression hard, the voice strong and tending to harsh¬ 
ness. Few Bharvad women are neat or clean. They are not fond 
of bathing, their heavy woollen clothes make washing troublesome, 
and their coarse crisp hair is seldom oiled or smoothed. The tnie 
Bharvad dress for men is three blankets of undyed wool, one wound 
in broad bands round the head, a second tied round the waist 
reaching the knee, and a third thrown across the shoulder. A woman’s 
dress consists of a petticoat, a brown woollen headscarf hanging loose 
from the head with yellow or red spots, and a bodice open behind, 
loose-fitting in front, and carried down within an inch or two of the 
waist of the skirt. Unmarried girls wear a headscarf and a petticoat 
of cotton generally bright in colour. Some Bharvad men, especially 
young men, wear in the upper left ear, occasionally in both ears, a 
gold button called hhungriy through a hole in the centre of which is 
passed a gold ring called ver. Some wear a necklace of coins or of 
coinlike circles and a handsome bracelet of heavy filagree work called 
randir, with a flower and very small box-like cylinders welded on 
to it. Some men also wear silver finger rings. In the upper left 
ear, sometimes in both upper ears, young women wear a hanging 
ring with a silver cylinder or akota set at right angles to the ring. 
Old women wear from the upper ear hanging silver ornaments called 
loriyer, and in the lower ear hollow silver hanger.s called nangli . The 
chief necklaces are the silver called sankli, and the a garland 

of rupee-like silver circles falling below the breast in a lieart or tongue 
shaped pendant called jibro. The bracelets are either a double 
ring of white or red ivory called chindi, or a heavy silver ring called 
kanchio, the inner half flat, the outer half cut in deep cogwheel sections. 
On the left little finger they wear a ring called kvida and on the left 
ring finger a plain ring. The anklet is a round ling of silver drooping 
at each side called kami-kadla. On the great toe a silver guard 
called ananafa is worn and on the second and little toe a silver 


ring calletl rinvhhia. Some boys wear a silver necklace and a bracelet 
or khav. a plain heavy ring on whose end are stamped the petals 
of a flower. 


Almost all classes of villagers talk of Bharvads as Bhiits, that is. 
evil spirits. The Bharvads do not quarrel with the name. Wc are 
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Bhuts, they say. If a villager is asked why are Bharvads Bhuts, he 
answers: they are so stupid. Their wildness, their sudden and weird 
appearance among their sheep, a small heap of blankets rising into 
a huge figure, give point to the nickname. Their fitfulness is also 
uncanny, suddenly bursting from stolid dulness to frantic rushings 
and the oddest shouts, yells and calls. Moreover, they are imclean, 
seldom bathing, seldom washing their blanket clothes. Finally, 
they are sin-laden or pdpi, selling their sheep to be slain. The 
Bharvdds admit their sinfulness. ‘ So evil are we, our Brahmans 
cannot support the burden of our guilt. Of our Audioh Brdhmans, 
all are gone except one, and she is a childless widow.’ Their greetings 
are hearty. Male acquaintances at meeting shout a cheery E4m! 
Ram ! or they clasp right hands and touch the chest and shoulders. 
Relations, both men and women, who live in distant villages, when 
they meet, fall on each other’s necks, the elderly women taking to 
themselves the younger’s ill-luck either by waving vcdva their hands 
in front of the person saluted or by baUilena, that is, evil taking, 
by touching the temples of the saluted with their finger-tips and then 
pressing the knuckles of their hands against their own temples till 
the joints crack. 

Language, Their home tongue is Gujarati, though in the Panch Mahils 
some speak Malvi. 

Birth As Bharvad children are often born when their parents are 

m^es. brom place to place, no ceremonies are performed on the birth, 

on the sixth day after a birth, or on giving the child cooked food 
for the first time. In some parts, the mother is not held impure 
after child-birth, and does all her household work from the day after 
the child is born: in other places, the mother remains impure for 
fifteen days. 

Marriage BKarvads have a large number of surnames of which forty-six 
are known as under—Babaria, Bajuva, Bdmbhava, Bosaria, Botaria, 
Budia, Chuchra, Damka, Damker, Dhanga, Dhangia, Dupda, Fan- 
galia, Fataria, Galia, Gamaria, Hadkarda, Jadab, Jhapda, Juthdl, 
Karir, Katodia, Khant, Kharagia, Khoda, Lambaria, Lampka, 
Manga, Mankuda, Matiad, Mevada, Mudhava, Munjva, Rdeka, 
Ranva, Ratadia, Regia, Savasia, Shiar, Sindhat, Susra, Taria, Thuga, 
Varu, Verai and Veshra. The marriage customs of the Bharvads 
of North Gujarat, Kathia war and Cutch are peculiar. Like Kadva 
Kanbis, Bharvads celebrate their marriages only once in twelve, 
fifteen or twenty-five years on a day in Vaishdkk (May) and all the 
Bharvads of the neighbourhood hold their marriages in the same 
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place. The marriages are held in open ground on the skirts of the 
village. The richest Bharvad among those who wish to get their 
daughters married buys the ground where the marriages are to be 
celebrated. This is necessary because the ground cannot be used a 
second time for marriages, but is kept as pasture, and an ornamental 
wooden post, called the marriage pillar, is set up and preserved to 
show that the ground has been used for marriages. The ground is 
first surrounded with a fence of bamboo poles and a booth is built, 
A branch is cut off a shami or khijda (Prosopis spicigera) tree and 
taken in a cart to a carpenter, who forms it into a square post 
with the image of Bhavani set on its top. The post is then taken to 
the booth and planted in the ground. While it is being planted, the 
women drink large quantities of milk and butter which so excites 
them that they become frantic, singing lucky songs, breaking down 
hedges and spoiling the crops. In the centre of the booth a square 
or chori is railed off with bamboo posts and coloured earthen jars are 
piled at the four corners. Shortly before the marriage hour the 
several brides with their relations and one Brahman priest meet in 
the booth. At the hour fixed for the marriage all the bridegrooms 
come to the booth one after the other, and are received by the wife 
of the man who bought the ground and paid for the booth. In 
receiving each bridegroom the hostess shows him a miniature plough, 
arrow and churning stick. The bridegrooms pass into the booth, 
and each sits besides his bride: the several pairs of brides and bride¬ 
grooms then go to the part of the booth where the khijdu post is 
planted. The hands of the several pairs are joined by the Brahman 
priest, and each pair walks round the post, bows to it, and offers it 
a cocoa kernel. They are next taken to the central square or choriy 
where the hems of their clothes are tied together, and they walk 
round a fire which is lighted in the middle. This completes the 
marriage ceremony. The man at whose cost the booth was built 
feasts the assembled Bharvads for three days. He partly repays 
himself by levying a tax of Rs. 12.1 from the father of each bridegroom. 

Among the Bharvads of Central and South Gujarat marriages 
are performed with little or no ceremony. The usual practice i.s 
for the bridegroom to dre.ss in a yellow coat and, sword in hand, to 
go to the bride’s house and seat himself near the bride. A Brahman 
or a Darji, or in their absence one of the members of the bride’s 
family, officiates at the marriage. 

Widow marriafrc.s are allowed, the yoiinger brother of the 
deceased husband having the first claim to wed his sister-in-law. 

M H 323—16 
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E^ligion. 


Death 

cere¬ 

monies. 


Food. 


Except in some parts of North Gujard-t, divorce is easy. 

Except a few who are Kamdnandis, Bharvdds are followers of 
mothers or Matas, who are figured on silver and copper plates. In 
Rewa Kantha, they call themselves the followers of Jhaldbdpji and 
Baldev, whom they describe as two holy Rajputs. The names suggest 
a connection between the Bharvdds and two tribes of Jhdlds and 
Balds or Vdlds. Jhdldbdpji is their special object of worship, to whom 
they ofier vows when their animals sicken. In parts of South Gujardt 
the owners of sheep and goats worship on Tuesdays or Sundays and 
on Kali Chaudas in October any she*goat or ewe which keeps aloof 
from the males and is barren. The festival held most sacred by the 
Bharvads is the Navardiri or nine nights in September-October. 
All fast on the bright eighth of Aso in October, and a few fast during 
the first nine days of that month. Akhairij in April-May is their 
sheep-shearing day. Most of them believe in, and many are supposed 
to practise, sorcery and witchcraft. They have three famous holy 
men or bhagats, Ambo, Bhulo and Rdghav. 

Bhar\ads burn the dead. The chief mourner performs the 
shrdddha ceremony on the eleventh day after death with the help 
of a Kayatia Brahman, Caste-people are feasted on the eleventh 
and twelfth days. 

Among Bharvads a few are husbandmen and labourers, but 
the bulk are shepherds or cattle-keepers. Their flocks of sheep 
and goats are kept in the outskirts of villages and are driven into 
the grass and bushlands by day and brought back at night. 
Between November and June they move about the country in search 
of pasture. They sell goat and cow’s milk and weave and sell woollen 
blankets. They are also paid in grain or in cash for penning their 
flocks in empty fields as the manure is highly valued. 

Instead of sheep and goats, many Bharvads keep cattle, both 
cows and buffaloes, and make their living chiefly by selling clarified 
butter and whey.^^’ 

They live chiefly on milk and millet cakes, though a few in 
Cutch and Surat eat the flesh of sheep and goats. Except in Surat 
they do not drink liquor. 

BHARVATHIA.—A sub-division of Ahirs. 

BHASOD.—A sub-division of Bhangis. 

(l) For further and verj’ complete details regarding Bharvad customs and ccre- 
moEueE), see the Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX, Part I. 
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BHATS/‘> numbering 31,882 (1901), including 17.048 males and Name 
14,835 females, are found all over Gujarat and the Deccan, a few 
being found here and there in the Konkan and the Kamatak. 

They are numerous in Ahmedabdd, Kaira and Kathiiwdr and the 
Native States of Gujarat. Of the above number, 744 were returned 
as Musalmdns at the 1901 Census. As has been rightly recognized 
by Steel and Sherring, the Bhats of the Bombay Presidency are to be 
distinguished as Bh^,ts Rajput and Bhats Maratha. The head¬ 
quarters of the former are in Ahmedabad and its neighbourhood, 
there being in all eleven settlements or vddds of them in North Gujarat. 
Three of the vddds are in Ahmedabad, one being in the city itself, 
five in neighbouring Gaikwar villages, two in Kaira, and one in Cambay. 

The Maratha Bhats are numerous in Satara and Kolhapur, once the 
centres of the Mardtha power. 

The Rajput or Gujarat Bhats are also known as Bahrots, which 
appears to be a corruption of the Sanskrit word Bharata. The other 
synonyms are Rao, Kavi (poet) and Dasundi. The last comes from 
daskam tenth and ddya part, i.e., one entitled to a tenth part, for it 
was customary for a chief or his bhat/ad to give his Bhdt or bard 
a tenth part of his own income. 

In regard to the origin of the Bhats, the Brahma-Vaivarta 
asserts that they sprang from the intercourse either of a Shudra 
father and a Vaishya mother, or of a Kshatriya male and a Brahman 
female. The Jativiveka identifies the BhAt with the Magadha, 
and traces his descent from a Vaishya father and Kshatriya mother. 
According to one account, Bhats are sprung from the creator’s brain ; 
according to another, they were created from the sweat of Shiva’s 
brow, and driven out of heaven, because of their persistence in singing 
his praise and his consort’s, and hence not unoften the word Bh4t 
is derived from bhdl the forehead and aha bom, “ According to the 
fable of their origin,” says John Malcom, “ Mahadev first created 
Bh4ts to attend his lion and bull ; but these could not prevent the 
former killing the latter, which was a source of infinite vexation and 
trouble, as it compelled Mahadev to create new ones. He therefore 

formed the Charan 

The Gujarat Bhdts, however, repudiate any connection with the 
Magadhas, or the Suta Mdgadhavanshis as they are called, 
and give a different account of their origin. The gods Brahma and 
Rudra once performed the Varuna sacrifice, from whose pit of fire 

(I) From moteriftls sup|)liprl by Mr. 1). H. Jlhnndttrkar. 
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arose three Kishis called Bhrigu, Angiras and Kavi. From these 
Rishis sprang the Bhargav, Angirasa and Kavivanshi Brahmans. 
And it is with these last that the Gujarat Bhats identify themselves. 
They further assert that there are many Bhats in the Punjab who 
trace their pedigree to the sage Kavi, and are known as Kavivanshi 
Brahmans. Thus, according to the account given by the Gujarat 
Bhdts of themselves, they appear to be Brahmans. And this seems, 
on the whole, to be the correct view. Local inquiries seem to 
show that the Gujarat Bhats were originally Brahmans from Allaha¬ 
bad and Marwar, who settled in Ahmedabad and its neighbourhood. 
That some at least came from North India appears from the existence 
of the Kanojia Bhats both in Kathiawar and Cutch. Traces of their 
Brahman origin survive in their wearing, however irregularly and care¬ 
lessly, the sacred thread, and in their having such Skdkhds as 
Harmani, Kashiani and Parvatani. The suffix dni of these names 
might perhaps tempt one to take it as an indication of their connection 
with the Kshatriya tribes of Sind, many of whose clans have names 
ending in dni. But this has little weight inasmuch as the suffix 
dni has been distinctly declared by Panini, the Sanskrit Gram¬ 
marian, to denote the goira division, and the names Harpidni, 
Kashiani and Parvatani are in all likelihood equivalent to the 
Sanskrit Dharenyayani, Kashayani and Parvatdyani. Further, in 
support of the Brahman origin of the Gujarat Bhdts, it may be 
added that the word Bhat is a regular corruption of the Sanskrit word 
Bhatta, which is a term of respect applied to none but the Brdhmans. 
The name Brahma-Bhat of one of their sub-castes points to the same 
conclusion. Again, the immense respect paid to the Gujarat Bhdts 
and the inviolability attaching to their person, which are far 
above that accorded to the other Gujarat or Rajput Brdhmans, are 
inexplicable except on the supposition that they are Brdhmans. 
Historical evidence also can be adduced to show that these Bhdts 


are Brahmans. A Turkish traveller named Sidhi AH Kapudan 
(A D- 15.33), while writing about the Bhats of Gujarat and their 
occupation, speaks of them as “ a tribe of Brahmans.” The poet 
Chande (Sic. Chandra) was the purohita (priest) as well as the bard of 
the well-known Rajput prince Prithviraja Chohan. The office of 
a purohita^ especially of such a distinguished and powerful sovereign 
as 1 rithviraja, could not have been conferred upon any one but a 
rahman. The bard Chande must, therefore, have been a Brahman, 
lu h.indas, another Bhat, who composed the well-known Shiva- 
^(ijahhu'>kana, which is surcharged with the sentiment of heroism, 
.s.i\s therein that he was a Brahman, and even specifies his gotra 
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and pmmr. It may, however, be asked, and undoubtedly with some 
orce how it is that the Brahmans could ever stoop to serve the 
Kshatriyas and lavish panegyrics on them. But the study of San¬ 
skrit literature wiU easily convmce us that instances of Brdhmans 

A eulogiste of Kshatriyas are not wanting. Limmer, in his work 
AltindischesLeben, tells us that, in the Vedic times, there were many 
Brahman families of singers who lived as parasites of kings and extolled 
their deeds. Such were Vasishtha to the Tritsu, and VishvAmitra to 
the Bharata, royal dynasty. In the Mahabhdrata too, as was first 
pointed out by Mr. J. C. Nesfield, Yudhishthira is represented a- 
being accompanied by eulogists and bards, in his triumphant march 
fromKurukshetra to Hastinapur, after his battles with the Kauravas 
for paramount supermacy had ended. And these eulogists and bards 
are explicitly stated to be Brahmans. Nothing, therefore, precludes 
us from holding that the Gujarat Bhats are Brahmans. In the 
south of the Bombay Presidency, the term Bhat is used to 
designate the local Brahman to this day. There can, however, 
be no question that these Bhats are looked upon by other Brahmans 
as degraded. The Bhats explain it by saying that, as they always 
accompanied the kings to battle, and by reciting heroic poems with 
spirit and jesture, incited them to valour, the kings, being pleased, 
bestowed upon them many jaghirs ; but this excited the jealousy of 
the other Brahmans, who spitefully lowered them in the Brahmanical 
heirarchy. This explanation, however, is one-sided, and can hardly 
claim our credence. The true explanation of their degradation appears 
to be that as their calling of bards and eulogists compelled them 
always to associate with the Rajputs, whether in court or in battle, 
they gradually lost touch with their Brahman community, seceded from 
the Brahman standard of purity, and adopted manv Rajput customs. 
Thus, though many of them wear the .sacred thread, there are not a 
few who are indifferent to it. Most of them allow widow marriage 
and have no objection to eat food cooked by V«^nias and Kanbis ; 
and some of them even dine with the Rajputs. Excepting the 
Brahraa-Bhats, all drink liquor. Their personal names again are 
Rajput in form, the men’s ending in sing and the women's in ba ; 
and a good many of them dress like the Rajputs. It is this 
violation, or at anv rate relaxation, of the strict Brahman rules of 
social purity necessitated by constant intercourse with the Rajputs 
that in all likelihood led to the Bhats being lowered in the estimation 
of the other Brahmans. 

Except the genealogists or family heralds, Bhats look like Appea 
Biahmans, Vanias and Kanbis. Heralds look like Rajputs. The men 
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wear long curled moustaches and whiskers and shave the hair at the 
temples. Some wear beards. Unlike Kajput women, the wives 
and daughters of Bhats, who are tolerably fair and handsome, 
appear in public. The dress of the men varies according to their 
profession and the part of the country in which they live. The ba^s 
of Rajput chiefs wear trousers, a Rajput turban, a waistband with 
a dagger*^^ stuck in it, and a short cotton coat with four 
chins or plaits. In former times, instead of the short cotton coat, 
they wore a full skirted coat that fell to the ankles. The Ranimanga 
BhAts, instead of a turban, wind a woman s robe round the head. 
The Sadhu and Atit Bhats dress like Atit and Sddhu beggara. 
Other Bhdts dress like other middle class Hindus except that in 
Central Gujarat they wear very full petticoats of fifteen to twenty 
cubits of cloth. 


Language. 


Divisions. 


The Bhats speak Gujarati. Their personal names are Rajput 
in form, the men’s ending in sing and the women’s in 6a. Social 
disputes are settled by a few respected castemen. Except in some 
parts of Central Gujarat, the Bh^ts have no hereditary headmen. 
In Godhra, the common headman is called Rao and like a few res¬ 
pectable men of the caste in other parts of the Province, he has power 
to fine and excommunicate for breaches of caste rules. In Cutch 
the caste levies a small fee on every betrothal, marriage and 
caste feast. 

In North Gujardt and Kathiiwdr, the Bhdts are broken up into 


thirteen endogamous divisions, which are as follows : 


1. 

Atit. 

5. 

Kanojiya. 

10. 

2. 

Brahma-Bhat. 

6 . 

KApdi. 


3. 

Devalvakia. 

7. 

LAvania. 

11. 

4. 

KamkAlia or 

8. 

MAgan. 

12. 


Bhund. 

9. 

NagAri. 

13. 


Palimanga 

Mddhavia. 

RAnimanga. 

SAdhu. 

VahivAncha. 


or 


None of these divisions eat together or intermarry. In Cutch, they are 
split up into (1) the Brahma-BhAts and (2) the Dongras. They were 
both originally Kanojia Brahmans, but now the latter do not wear 
the sacred thread. Of all these divisions the Brahma-BhAts stand 
highest in the social scale. Some of them have been careful to keep 
the Brahman rules of social purity. They wear the sacred thread, do 
not allow widow marriage, and though in Cutch they dine with 


(l) A bard seldom appears without the katar or dagger, a representation of which is 
scrawled bc'iide his signature and often rudely engraved upon his monumental stone or 
pdUya in evidence that he died in the sacred duty of trdga or self-sacrifice—R4s Mils 
II, 265. 
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Lohdnas and Khatria, in North Gujardt and in Kdthidwar they do 
not dine with Vdnids and Kanbis as the other divisions of Bhdts do. 
Each of the above divisions except the Brahma-Bhdts is again 
divided into two divisions —Kulids or of good family, i.e., those 
who do not allow widow marriage, and Akulids or of no family, i.e., 
those who allow widow marriage. A Kulia eats with an Akalia 
but does not give him his daughter in marriage. 

The Brahma-Bhdts are said to belong to the Bhargav gotta, 
the others to the Bhdradwdja gotta. They are stated to have the 
five pravats. 


The Brahma-Bhdts are split up into the following sections : 

1. 

Devluk. 

5. Kundanpuria. 

9. 

Rao. 

2. 

Harmdni. 

6. Messana. 

10. 

Sodani. 

3. 

Indrdni. 

7. Parvattani. 



4. 

K4shi4ni. 

8. Kana. 




The names of some of the sections to be found among the other 
divisions are as follows :— 

1. Dhandni. 4. Meghpuria. 7. Sindwa. 

2 Gadhia. 5. Nakldni. 8. Sudhpurini. 

3. Ghedia. 6. Sadavarti. 9. Waloya. 


Marriages are prohibited between members of the same section and 
between those of the alUed sections. Harmani. Kdshiam and Far- 
vattdni are alUed, having had a common ancestor, so also Indrani 
and Devluk. Now the first three cannot intermarry nor the last two, 
though any one of the first group can marry among either of the 
second. A Bhat cannot marry his father’s sister s, mother s sister 
or mother’s brother’s daughter. In Cutch, contrary to the general 
custom, the children of the Bhat and his sister are allow^ to marry^ 

Two sisters can be taken as co-wives, the first married being the 
elder. Two brothers may marry two sisters Infant marriage is 

generaUy prevalent, but partly owing to the heavy 

Lrriage of a daughter and partly owing to the d-tmc ion be ween 

Kvlia and Akvli^, some girls, even twenty-five years of age, rcma n 

unmarried. Sexual intercourse before marriage is 

reprobated, the girl committing it being turned out of he caste. 

Polygamy is allowed and practised, but polyandry is unknown^ 

^ the dav of a birth. On the Birth 

No ceremonies are performed on y ri„iaTat 

sixth day the goddess Chhatti is worshipped, while in ^orth ’ monies. 

K4thiaw4r an! Cutch, besides a reed pen and an ^ " 

is laid before the goddess. On the sixth day or on any day fixed by the 
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Marriage. 


astrologer, the child is named by the father’s sister. After child¬ 
birth the mother remains impure from twenty to forty days When 
a child is a year old, the first giving of cooked food takes place. 
The practice of wearing the sacred thread is not uniform. Sacred 
threads are worn by three classes. In the first class come the boys 
whose thread ceremony is performed according to Brahman rites 
when they are from seven to eleven years of age and who continue 
to wear the thread till the end of their lives; in the second class 
come those whose thread ceremony is nominally performed on the 
marriage day and who either continue to wear the thread or discard 
it after the marriage ceremony; in the third class come those who have 
no chance of marrying and whose thread ceremony is performed when 
they are twenty to twenty-five years of age. Of the last class 
some continue to wear the thread and others discard it. 


The marriage ceremonies of Gujarat Bhdts do not differ from 
those of Kanbis. Their marriage expenses are heavy, and, strangely 
enough, it is the bride’s parents who have to purchase the bridegroom, 
an expensive commodity if the connection sought is good. Many 
poor families, whose means were as inadequate as their pride was 
great, used, therefore, to practise female infanticide, the victims 
being suffocated in basins filled with water and milk,^^^ 


Widow remarriage is allowed among all divisions of the Bh^ts 
except the Brahma-Bhats. A widow cannot marry her father’s 
sister’s, mother’s sister’s or mother’s brother’s son, or a member of 
her late husband’s section. One account states that she may marry 
a younger brother of her deceased husband or a member of his section. 
A widow remarriage can be celebrated only on a Sunday, Tuesday 
or Thursday. The widow, taking on her head two water jars filled 
with water, goes to the house of her intended husband. Ganpati 
is installed, a lamp is lighted, and the pair are seated in the front 
of the god. Each of the pair then ties a cotton thread round the wrist 
of the other, their brows are marked with red pow'der, the skirts 
of their garments are knotted, they are made to play the game of 
odd and evens, molasses are distributed, and the ceremony is over. 
Among the Kathiawar Bhats, the intended husband has to pay 
a sum of Rs. 100 to the widow. The ceremony of the marriage is 
of the standard type prevailing in Kathiawar. 


(1) The usual formula for the order for suffocation 
to drink. The infant was then put, head foremost. 


was “ dvdh pildo," ».e., give milk 
into the milk and so drowned. 


R. E. E. 
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Divorce is allowed among most of the Bhdts. Where it is allowed 
the right accrues to both the husband and wife. If the husband 
seeks it, he calls his wife his mother or sister and tears off a piece of 
cloth from his turban. If the wife seeks it, she gains it by calling 
her husband her father or brother and tears off a piece of cloth from 
her odhani or upper garment. A divorce does not require the consent 
of the community. A divorced woman is allowed to remarry by the 
widow remarriage form. A woman taken in adultery is excom¬ 
municated, but received back into the caste on payment of a fine 
above Rs. 50. But such cases are rare. The caste follow the Hindu 

law of inheritance. 


In religion Bhats are Ramanujas, Shaivas and Vaishnavas, Religion, 
and worshippers of Amba, Bahuchraji and Kalika. In Kathiawar 
some are Jains, and of late years some have become Kabirpanthis, 
Parinamis and Svaminaid.yans. They worship in their houses the 
images of Ganpati, Mdta, Shiva and Vishnu, and visit village temples. 

Those who have the means make pilgrimages to Dwarka, Benares, 
Ayodhya, Mathura, Jagannath and other holy places. The house 
Mdta is represented by a cocoanut set in a niche, before which a lamp 
fed with clarified butter is kept burning during the time of worship. 

Among Brahma-Bhats Chamunda is the tutelary deity of the Messanna, 

Rao andRana sections, and Kdlika of Kdshidni, Parvattdni Hannani, 

Indrdni and the Devluk sections. So also Bhavan. is the family 
goddess of Nakhldni, Brahmani of the Walloya and Dhanaiu Khod- 
yar of Sindwas, Wdghoshvari of Godhia, and so on. The Is'-'™ ? 
is revered and cocoanuts are offered to him. When an epidein p 
vails in a village, by way of propitiating the deity supposed to pr side 

over it, cows are fed or a sacrifice is performed. If an ^ 

died while doing a warlike deed, his image is made m a riding posUi e 

and worshipped on the DMH day, and the ^ « 

rice, wheat flour, ghi, molasses and some cash. Tlie Bhate obse e 

all the Hindu holidays and believe in exorcism, 

Their priests are Audich, Modi., Prashnora or Shr.nial. Brahmans, 

officiate at all their ceremonies. Dpath 

The dead are burnt except lepers and children uiu er cig i 

Tl.,. i. „«U,in8 in U.ni. ri."-™! .. 
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he goes every year. Wliile moving from house to house, the Nag4ri 
Bhats beat a torki or drum, the Kunkdlis carry a trident, and the 
Palimangas a knife. The Bhat is welcomed on arrival at the chiefs 
house, and is entertained during his stay. He brings his book of 
chronicles and from it recites all the memorable deeds of the clan, 
and traces their genealogy to the heroes of old. He also enters in 
the family record any birth, marriage or death that has taken place 
since his last visit. He receives a fee for all the entries he makes, 
and a yearly present according to the liberality of the chief. Bhdts 
had, some years ago, a ready way of extracting money or the 
fulfilment of pledge made to them. If a man refused to keep a 
promise made to them, they committed trdga as it was called, 
i.e.y brought a girl or an old woman of their own family to 
the house of the defaulter, and threatened to kill or actually 
did kill her; and if these means failed, the Bhat used to proceed 
to plunge a dagger into his heart. The disgrace of these proceedings, 
and the fear of having a bard’s blood on their head, generally 
reduced the most obstinate to reason. Not a century ago the 
faith placed in the word of a Bhat was perhaps the only means 
of obtaining the requisite feeling of security necessary to conduct 
business of any kind. All men from the prince to the peasant trusted 
the Bhat, that he would keep his word or die. No deed or transac 
tion was, therefore, considered valid until it had been countersigned 
by a Bhat. All the security bonds taken by Colonel Walker from 
the chiefs of Kathiawar in 1807 were signed by Bhats or Charans. 
They were also largely used as treasure escorts, for their passes were 
held sacred, and the mere threat of a Bhat that he would wound him¬ 
self was enough to scare any band of robbers and preserve valuable 
goods untouched. Except in Native States, Bhats are badly off. 
Poverty compels some of them to beg from the middle classes. Under 
British rule they have lost their power and means of earning a liveli¬ 
hood. Many Bhats have abandoned their hereditary calling, and 
have become husbandmen, bankers, moneylenders and traders; some 
are of necessity domestic servants and messengers. A few among 
them are beggars. Some are engaged in their hereditary calling m 
addition to agriculture during the rains. Many of them hold state 
grants, and a few are landless day-labourers. 

In Cutch and Palanpur, all Bhats except the Brahma-Bhats 
eat fish and flesh, and drink liquor. In other parts they are 

food-grains. 


vegetanans, living on the ordinary 
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In North Gujardt and Kdthidwdr, the members of all the sub-divi¬ 
sions, except the Brahma-Bhdts, eat food cooked by Vdnids and 
Kanbis, although they neither eat together nor intermarry. In dutch, 
the Dongras dine with the Rajputs and the Brahma-Bhdts with 
Lohdnds and Khatris, quite unlike their castemen in Northern 
Gujarat and Kdthiawdr, who dine neither with Vdnias and Kanbis 
nor with other sub-divisions of Bhats. 

The following particulars refer to the Maratha Bhats. 

MARATHA BHATS are called Goan Bhats in the Nasik 
district. They do not. like the Rajput Bhits. appear to have been 
originally Brahmans. They themselves claim a Kshatnya origin. 
But they look like, and rank with, the Mardtha Kunbis, and do 
not differ from them in religion and customs. The Maratha Bhats 
must have sprung into existence with the rise of the Maratha power, 
to serve as genealogists and bards to the Maratha chiefs, who were 
disposed to adopt the manners and customs of Rajput princes. Thoug 
the habit of the caste is settled, not a few among them are wandering 
beggars, having no houses and living in temples and rest-houses. 

In Khandesh, their endogamous groups are the Pardeshis, 
Marathds and Kunbis. In Belgaum, they are split up into the 
divisions of Maratha or Brahman Bhats and Thakar or Joshi Bhats. 
The former repeat the name Brahma before beginning to smg, 
the latter foretell the future. Marriage is generally infant polyganiy 
and widow marriage are allowed and practise , u po yan ry 


unknown. , 

Boys are girt with the sacred thread before nrarr.age and M„.iage. 

generally Rs. 20—25 are paid to the girl’s father. A ay e ore 
marriage a feast is given in honour of the family gods, and, on t e 
wedding day, the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and 
bathedfand are seated on a blanket spread on a J‘o 

village astrologer comes, repeats 

faces. The next day the couple are seated on 1-- Jaken 

to the temple of their goddess Durga, w ere ° ^ points in 

cocoanut, plantains “ ffL^those of the Maratl.as are : 

whicK tTiGir ni<irri<i 26 customs cl i lie ' ^ i * 

Sy h V L marriale altar in the bride’s booth, 

girl’s, and they hold no a«rarpa( between ^at the tin e 

marrying them. Unlike , y 

teakwood pole into the ground m the centre oi 
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the couple have walked seven times round the pole, the marriage 
is over- 

Some of the Maratha Bhats are Shaivas and some Vaishnavas. 
Their favourite gods are Balaji, Krishna, Vithoba, Mahddev and 
Maruti; and in their houses are the images of Sidhoba and Mayardni. 
Their chief goddesses are Dyamava, Ambabai, Durgava and Yellam- 
ma. The Vaishnava Bhats of Satara have a religious head, who is an 
ascetic or Bairdgi of their own sect, and who whispers a sacred verse 
into the candidate’s ear at the time of the initiation. They believe 
in soothsaying, witchcraft, and lucky and unlucky days. A few days 
after child-birth they go into the jungle and offer a goat to the goddess 
Mukiayi. They also sacrifice sheep and fowls to their goddesses 
Durgava and Yellamma, and eat their flesh. In the Thdna district, 
they perform their own ceremonies. In other places, Brahmans offi¬ 
ciate at their marriages. 

Some bury, and some burn, their dead. Those that bury lay 
the head to the south and the feet to the north. In Satdra, they 
burn their dead. In Dharwar, after a death the body is seated decked 
with new clothes, flowers and ornaments, and taken in a car-shaped 
bier to the burial ground and buried. 

Formerly the Rajas of Satara and many of the nobihty had Bhdts 

in their service, who had a minute knowledge of their patrons* family 

trees, and composed and repeated poems with much spirit and gesture. 

Since the fall of the chiefship, they have been forced to follow other 

means of livelihood. Most of them are now hereditary beggars, and 

their chief calling is to praise any one they meet, and beg for money 

and clothes. In Poona, the Bhats are usually asked to join Mdlis 

and Kunbis in their thirteenth day death feast, where their duty is 

to call out the names of those who make presents to the chief mourner. 

In Thana, they go about playing the drum and the fiddle, and attend 

Mahar weddings. In Nasik and Sholapur, they appear on marriage 

occasions, repeat Hindustani verses calM bdnis and kavits with great 

force and eloquence, and recite stories. Many of them also work 

as masons and house servants, and some even go fishing. Not a 

few have taken to tillage. Some hold grants or vatans, and are 

called riiakurs. Some are cultivators, and some are landless day 
labourers. 

They eat fish, crabs, mutton, fowls, wild game, pigeons, partridges 
and all other kinds of meat, except beef and pork, and drink liquor. 
In Satara, they are not allowed to use liquor. 


Food. 
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MUSALMAN BHATS are said to have been originally Brahma 
Bh^ts. About seven generations ago a quarrel arose among the 
Brahma Bhdts over a land dispute at Janjraer near Talaja under 
Bhdvnagar which resulted in a split in the community, and a few 
families went to Goga, which was then under Musalmdn rule, the 
Governor being Dawud Khureshi. This Governor promised to bestow 
indm lands on them, provided they embraced Islam. They consented 
and became Musalmans. 


The Musalman Bhdts are known as Ranes, and are to be found 
mostly in Broach and Kaira districts and the Baroda State. They 
do not admit other Musalmans into their caste. They marry only 
among themselves and have two divisions, one of which allows widow 
remarriage, and the other not. These divisions eat together, but do 
not intermarry. 

The Musalman Bhats are Sunnis in religion. They follow Muham¬ 
mad and his immediate successors in the Khalifat, and observe all the 
Musalman religious ceremonies They have retained only one of their 
former religious customs, that of offering cooked food to the family 
deity and worshipping her at the time of the first shaving ceremony 
of a child. Their religious preceptor is the Kadri Sayad of Surat. 
Some of them study the Koran, though imperfectly. Almost all of 
them are hereditary landlords. A few serve as clerks and school 
masters. 

BHAT.— A sub-division of Mevada Brahmans. 

BHATELA. —A sub-division of Anavala Brahmans. 


BHATI. —A synonym for Bhatia. 


BHATIAS^^^ numbering 28,332 (1901), including 14,775 males, 
and 13,557 females, are found principally in Cutch, Kathiawar, Sind 
and Bombay City, but are also scattered in small numbers in all the 
trade centres of the Presidency. Numbers of them are found in the 
Punjab, Rajputana and United Provinces and the Tehri villages in 
the Himalayas. But no satisfactory proof is forthcoming to show that 
they really belong to the Bhatia community. In remote times they 
were found in Muttra, but at present their number is very limited. 
Besides a few of them arc found in Dharangaum and Vejapur near 
Tevla in the Manmad district. Bhatias are called Vaza Goherens 


by the Baluchis, Banians by the Arabs, Banianis by the Negroes 
and Vania Bhatias by the Parsis. They are also known as Bhatis, 


Name and 
origin^ 


(1) The materal.s for this article were in part prepared by Mr. D. R. Rhaiidurkur 
and in part supplied by the Rhatia community in Bombay. 
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Yddavs, Kshatriya Yaduvanshis, Krislmavanslus, Vrishnivansliis, 
Chandravanshis and Thakkara. The Baluchi term Vaza Goheren 
means a merchant. Banian and Baniani are probably derived from 
the Punjabi banaj or Sanskrit vdnijjya meaning trade, the chief 
occupation of the caste. Yadav means a descendant of Yadu, from 
whom the Bhatias claim descent. The Bh^tias of Muttra are known 
solely by this name. The Bhatias of the Himalayan vUlages of 
Tehri are known by the names of Yaduvanshi, Vrishnivanshi and 
Krishnavanshi. Yaduvanshi, like Yadav, means a descendant of 
Yadu. Vrishnivanshi means a descendant of Vrishm, son of Madhu, 
one of their supposed ancestors. They are called Krishnavanshi 
after Krishna, also of the Yadav stock. The appellation Thakkar 
appears to be a corruption of Thakor meaning a ruling chief, and 
suggests the Kshatriya origin of the caste. 

Bhatias claim to be Bhati Rajputs of the Yadav stock, who 
under the name of Bhattis or Bhatias are the ruling tribe in Jesalmir 
in North Rajputana. In support of their Rajput origin, it may 
be mentioned that the Bhatias are generally well made, active and fair 
with handsome regular features, and that all of them wear the sacred 
thread. According to General Cunningham, Bhatia comes from Bhat^ 
a warrior. They are also held by Wilford and Elliot to be so called 
either after Bhat, one of the sons of Shdlivahana, or Bhupat, the 
crrandson of Sani. 

The original habitat of the Bhatias appears to have been the 
Lahore and Multan districts of the Punjab, where are still to be found 
in considerable numbers Bhatis, many of whom are non-vegetarians. 
According to the accounts of the Pimjab Bhatis, their earliest capital 
was at Gajnipur (b.c.600), supposed by Colonel Tod to be the modem 
Ghazni, and by General Cunningham to have been not far from 
Rawalpindi. From Gajnipur, the latter thinks, they were driven 
in the first century a.d. a little to the south-east before the 
Scythians, who killed their king, the father of their most renowned 
sovereign Shalivahan. The further progress of the Indo-Scythians wa^ 
however, checked by Shalivahana, who routed them at the pitche 
battle of Karlior (Korur). His sou Rasalu, the founder of Sialkot, 
also successfully resisted their inroads, but after his death, the Indo 
Scythians again pushed forward, and reduced the Bhatis. It appeare 
from this account that the indigenous rulers of the Bhatis were ori¬ 
ginally Shiilivahana and his predecessors. This seems to receive 
corroboration from what Wilford says about them. He tells^ ^ us that 


(I) Asiiitu- KcsearchcB, Vol. IX, pp. 218—22. 
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some tribes of the Bhatis strongly insist on their descent from Shili- 
vahan, call themselves Vanshyas of Shalivdhana, Shaka-RAja-Vansds. 
or Shaka-Rdj-Kumdrs, the offspring of Shak or Shdlivahana, and 
consider their chief the representative of Shalivahana and an incar¬ 
nation of Vishnu, 

If we compare these legends with what we know as history, we 
find therein nothing but confusion. In the first place, Shdlivdhana 
was not the name of an individual prince ; and secondly, Shak can 
by no means be connected with Shalivahana. Western India cave 
inscriptions inform us that there was an indigenous royal dynasty, 
and not an individual king, called Shalivahana or Shdtavahana, other¬ 
wise known as Andhrabhrityas. Next, from inscriptions as well as 
Sanskrit literature, we learn that Shak was the name of a foreign 
race. The Shalivahans cannot, therefore, be regarded as Shales. 
Again, the same inscriptions tell us that the rule of the Shalivdhana 
dynasty was confined only to Southern India, and that, although at 
one time they had succeeded in seizing a part of North India, held 
by the Shaks, the latter soon regained their lost possessions. It is, 
therefore, inconceivable how the name Shalivahana has come to be 
connected with the legends of the Punjab. This much, however, is 
certain that the accounts of the Bhatis, so far as they are concerned 
with Shalivahana and Shak, are to be relegated to the province of 
pure myth. 

As resards their southward movement. Tod mentions^*^ that in 
the eighth century, the Yadu Bhatis were driven south of the Sutlej. 
But it would seem from the accounts of the third expedition (a.d. 
100-1) of Mahmud of Ghazni that there was still a small Bhatia king¬ 
dom at Bhatia or Bherah on the left bank of the Jhelum near the 
salt range. And it was probably by the later Muhammadan invaders 
that the Bhatias were driven south into the desert and Sind. In 
Sind, some of the Bhatias still eat fish and drink spirits. Probably 
most of them have settled in Cutch and Kathiawar since the estab¬ 
lishment of Jadeja power (circa 1350 a.d.). 

An account of their origin prepared by the caste traces the 
Bhdtias from Indraprastha through Surapura, Muttra, Prayaga, 
Dwarka, Judo-dang, Bahara, Gujni to Salpura in the Punjab and 
eventually to Jaisalmer, where they were almost exterminated by the 

Musalmans in 1295 a.d. 


(1) Western India, p. Io4. 
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Appear¬ 

ance. 


Language. 


Divisions. 


The Bhatias are well made, tall and active. They are a little 
darker and less regular in features than other Gujarat Hindu traders, 
though in Cutch they are a remarkably fair and handsome race. 
Their women are generally fair and handsome. In dress and orna¬ 
ments they do not differ much from the Vanias. 

The home tongue of the Bhatias of Cutch and Bombay is Cutchi. 
In Halar and part of Kathiawar they speak Halai, which closely 
resembles Cutchi. In Gujarat and Kathiawar they speak Gujarati, 
and in Sind, Sindi. In olden times the names of males ended in 
shxg, Taj or mal indicative of their Kshatriya origin, e.g., Lalsing, 
Ramsing, Hansaraj, Jethamal, etc. Such names are still in use in 
Northern India. The ending sing or sey which is a corruption of sinhd 
still survives in such modern names as Thakarsey, Tersey, Nansey, etc. 
In Cutch, according to the custom of the Thakarais (petty chiefs), the 
names commenced to end inji for the last century and a half, and they 
are not uncommon even now. Instances of such names are Bhanji 
Bhimji, Kanji, Mulji, Pragji, etc. Later on when the authority of the 
Vaishnav Maharajas became all powerful, names ending in das came 
into vogue. Such names are Lakshmidas, Vallabhadas, Narayandas, 
Madhavdas, etc. Boys whose elder brothers have died in infancy 
are given such opprobrious names as Gabho and Nathu. Such a boy, 
immediately after birth, is taken to a cow-pen and allowed to lie there 
for a couple of minutes, and is dubbed Gabho meaning calf, under the 
belief that the mother cow would protect him. Sometimes, at a very 
tender age, the nose of the boy is pierced and a nosering is put into 
it. He is then called Nathu or Nathio after natk nosering, which is 
an ornament used only by females. 

Formerly the Bhatias had many endogamous divisions such as 
Dasa, Divani, Panja, Visa, Sindi and Tragadi. At present they have 
only two main divisions (1) Cutchi Halai and (2) Sindi, though 
traces of. the other divisions are still to be found. As the names 
imply, the two divisions are now only territorial. The Sindi Bhatias 
are sui)posed to be the descendants of that branch of the Yadu stock 
that came from Misar (modern Egypt), the country of the legendary 
king Banasiir, the branch of Ushnika, son of Sanita. 

About 35 to 40 years ago the young men of Sind, being inconve- 
nicnc('d by the small range of selection for marriageable girls, cast 
their eyes towards their brethren of the Himalayan Valley, while 
the aged Cutchi and Halai Bhatias from Bombay turned towards 
Dharangam, Vejapur and Telva in the Manmad district, and Hardwar 
in the Punjab, and brought girls therefrom, the letter paying high 
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bride pric^, viz., Rs. 10.000 to Rs, 15,000. These pioneers were 
welcomed by their respective communities of their places by 
excommunication. However, the Sindis kept up the agitation and 
ultimately succeeded in liaving the whole question investigated and 
decided favourably. Those marrying from Dharangam, Vejapur 
and Telva managed to make their way back into the community, 
but the position of the Hardwar marriages is still disputed by cer¬ 
tain caste members in Bombay City. 


Regarding the origin of the Visa and Dasa divisions, tradition 
asserts that in the year 1321 A.D.. there lived in the city of Multan 
a Loliaiia gentleman named Nam. who had a \ery handsome daughter 
by name Moti. Being disgusted with tlie food she ate daily,*^Moti 
once complained of some dishes of their diet to lier brother’s wafe 


Sujan, who retorted that if she was so particular about her food, 
she would <lo well to marry a Bhatia. At this Moti made a vow that 
she would either marry a IJhatia or die a virgin. Learning of this vow. 
a Bhatia named Mauu came forward and married her. The ofTspiing 
of this union were allowed to remain in the Bhatia caste, hut the 
ortliodox section in the community looked down upon tliem and 
termed them Dasas (ten) as opposed to Visas (twenty), implying 
them thereby to be half-caste. 


The divisions Visa. Dasa. Panja, Tnigadi and Divani in course 
of time became hyj)ergamous, that is the Visas married girls from 
Dasas, but tbd not give their dauglitei*s in marriage to them, and 
so on. This is suggested by tlie very names of the divisions, the 
term Vi&t meaning twenty. Dasa meaning ten. Panja meaning five, 
and Tragadi meaning three. The meaning of Divani is not known. 
According to some, the divisions Dasa, Panja, TiVigadi and Divani 
were formed of tliose families of IBuitias that were admitted uito 
the caste after the fonnation of the eighty-four md/n; of the caste. 
The distinctions mentioned above have almost died out. instances 
of Visas marrying their daughters to Dasiis and others being of fre¬ 
quent occurrence. The Cutchi Ilalais and Sindis neither eat together 
nor intermarry 

The exoo^amous divisions of tlie caste are known as nffk/is. 'Phev 
very nearly correspond to clan titles. Tlie nidhs arc eighty-four 
in number and arc as follows :— 

Aiiadhar. Bahia (of Thali). liada. 

Asar. Babla (of (Jatha). Bibal. 


(1) A fresh division has recently (1914) arisen from a di.'putc over ihe position of 
Bhdti&s who visit Europe, on their return to India. 
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BaMya. 

Koa. 

Paregandhi. 

Bhudharia. 

Kdndhia. 

Pavdr. 

Chdmuja. 

Kdjaria. 

Prema. 

Chhachhia. 

Kapur. 

Parajia. 

Dhaga. 

Kartari. 

Panvar. 

Dhakkar. 

Kukad. 

Radia. 

Dhadhal. 

Kaiangota. 

Ramia. 

Dhadhar. 

Khaiia. 

Raja. 

Degchanda. 

Lakhanvanta. 

Rika. 

Deiya. 

Media. 

Sapat. 

Dutia. 

Mogia. 

Suraiya. 

Farasgdndhi. 

Malan. 

8uada. 

Gagal. 

Mochha. 

Saraki. 

Gajaria. 

Mota 

Soni. 

Ghagha. 

Mathara. 

Sonffa. 

Gokalgandhi. 

Multani. 

Sijavla. 

Gurugulab. 

Naycgandhi. 

Sodhia 

Hariya. 

Nagada. 

Thavan. 

Jaba. 

Nisat. 

Thaba. 

Jia. 

Panchlodia. 

Thiran. 

Jiya. 

Padamsi. 

Thula. 

Jidhan. 

Palija. 

Tambad. 

Jabala. 

Panchal. 

Udesi. 

Jujargandhi. 

Pramala. 

Vanoda. 

Jdgta. 

Potha. 

Vadhucha. 

Kodhia. 

Padhthaga. 

Ved. 

According to some, 

the above nukhs belong to seven golraSt vh.f 


Bharadwij, Devd^, Madhuvadhasoas, Par^har, Rishivansh, Sanasa 
and Sundarvansh. Others maintain that these goiras have been 
engrafted upon them by their Brahman priests, for if they had these 
goiras, it would not have been necessary to form the eighty-four 
nukhs which are exogamous. They state that being descendants 
of Krishna, they have only one gotra, the same as Krishna’s, v^z,, 
Atri. 


Marriage. 


Pormerly it was a rule that a Visa Bhatia should not only marry 
a Visa girl, but that the girl should belong to the town or village where 
he resided. Dearth of marriageable girls broke down the rigidity of 
this rule, and in course of time marriages between members residing 
in different localities began to take place, although they were confined 
only to the rich ; as in such cases, the bride-price ranged from Rs- 8,000 
to Rs. 10,000. Those who could not afford to pay such a high bride- 
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price, opened up negotiations with the Yaduvanshi Kshatriyas 
of Hardwdr and Tehri Districts and formed marriage connections 
with them, and in their case no high bride-price was to be paid. 
These marriages are not looked upon with favour by the community, 
in the absence of any convincing proof of the origin of these Yadu¬ 
vanshi Kshatriyas of Hardwar, yet in the course of the last ten years 
there have taken place over five hundred such marriages, with the 
result that the penalty of excomnxunication has been meted out to 
them. 

A Bhatia nnist marry within his own caste. According to the 
reform party amongst them, he can marry a woman of the Yaduvanshi 
Kshatriya caste of Hardwar and Tehri. From what has been stated 
above about the origin of Dasa and Visa, it would appear that such 
marriages were allowed wdth certain restrictions in old times. A 
Bhatia cannot marry a woman of the section to which he himself 
belongs. He can marry a woman of the-section to which his mother 
belongs, though such marrijiges were not allowed about twenty-five 
years ago. He can nxarry a woman of his paternal grandmother’s 
section and his maternal grandmother’s section. A Bhatia cannot 
marry his maternal uncle's daughter, his mother’s sister’s daughter 
or his father’s sister’s aaughter. He can marry his deceased wife’s 
sister. Two sisters can marry two brothers. A boy given in adoption 
cannot marry in the family of his original parents, though there would 
be no objection to his marrying in the }iukh of his original parents. 
In Kdthiawar, the practice of double marriages is very common. 
Polygamy is allowed and practised, the number of wives a man 
having at a time never exceeding two. Divorce and widow remarriage 
are forbidden. Polyandry is unknown. 

Girls are generally married between nine and fourteen, and boys 
between sixteen and twenty-five. If a girl attains jmberty before 
marriage, her parents have to perforin a purilication ceremony. 
The supply of marriageable girls falls much short of the demand. 
Consequently, the bridegroom, besides presents to the girl m the shape 
of ornaments and clothes of the value of Us. l.tMtO to Us. o.OOO, lias 
in some cases to pay the girl s fat hci- large sums in the shape of 
purcha^>e-moriey. So great is the eNi)ense that many Bhatias remain 
unmarried, and in many cases, there is a great disparit v of age between 

the bride and bridegroom. 

The offer of marriage comes from tlie l.oy's side. Amongst the 
rich the pallu or dower to be settled on the girl i.s not fixed Amongst 
the poor it is fixed. The vmihdi or betrothal is celebrated some days 
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before the marriage. It consists in the girl’s father sending to the 
boy with the family priest a pot full of sugarcandy and an ivory 
bangle of the girl’s. In some places, the girl’s father sends four 
copper corns, a handful of millet, turmeric and betelnuts and some 
dro or sacred grass. The betrothal is then entered in the caste 
register and the father of the boy pays a fixed sum to the caste fund. 
For seven days after the betrothal, sweetmeats are sent to the boy’s 
house by the bride’s parents. On the twenty-first day after betro¬ 
thal, the ceremony of vena (lit. oral declaration) is performed. 
The boy s father with his male relations and friends goes to the girl’s 
house, and a cereinony is performed by a Brahman priest. Formerly, 
on this occasion, the boy’s father was presented with one (a 
Cutch silver ooin equal to a four-anna piece), and his mother, grand¬ 
mother and grandfather with half a hori each ; and fifty-one cocoanuts 
were distributed among those present or in lieu thereof two dokadds 
(a copper coin equal to two pice) were presented to each. This rule 
has been changed by the Bombay Bhdtids, who present rupees instead 
of koris and small silver coins instead of cocoanuts and copper. 

The opening day of the marriage ceremonies is called samurta. 
On this day a chdndlo (red powder mark) is made on the girl’s fore¬ 
head, and preparations for the marriage are begun by five or seven 
married unwidowed women commencing cleaning udid (black gram) 
and mung (green gram). From this day forward, every night, songs 
are sung by the ladies of the house and by relations and friends who 
assemble for the purpose. Formerly they were presented with dates 
and cocoanuts. Now they are presented with silver coins. 


After the samurta comes the lagna lakhdvavu. It is celebrated 
in Cutch a few days before marriage ; and in Bombay on the day 
before the marriage. The bridegroom’s father with male relations 
goes to the bride’s, and the family priest reads the marriage-deed, 
nanung the auspicious time for the different ceremonies. On this day 
the ladies go singing songs to a potter, and worship his wheel by 
making red marks on the wheel and earthen pots. On the marriage 
day tlie potter brings four sets of earthen pots, which are arranged 
round the chori or marriage altar. The mandap-muhurta or 
'mdnakastaivhh-ropan is next performed, in which a wooden 
post called mdnakastamhh is coloured red and planted in one 
of the corners of the marriage booth. On the day before the 
marriage, the ceremony of dudJialakshmi or khir chkatna takes 
place. Jn this ceremony, women from the bridegroom’s family go 
■-0 the bride s, present her with costly articles of dress and ornaments. 
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and make decorative marks on her forehead, cheeks, shoulders, 
palms and arms. The girl then goes to the bridegroom’s and sprinkles 
milk seven times with a leaf on the person of the bridegroom’s father. 
He offers her a number of silver coins of which she accepts only one, 
the bridegroom’s mother makes a red mark on her forehead, and she 
returns home. Next a ceremony called manorhmidhan is performed, 
in which a fish is tied to the door in Sind,* where fish is used as an 
article of food, and wheat cakes at other places. The probable origin 
of this ceremony seems to be that a fish brought from an opposite 
direction while one is going on a good mission, is considered a good 
omen. This ceremony is followed by chhaki in which the bride is 
taken in procession in a sort of palanquin called chhaki to the bride¬ 
groom’s. She is welcomed by the senior lady of the family and returns 
home. 

Next, the bridegroom on his part goes to the bride’s in procession 
on horseback, and is received at the entrance by the bride’s mother. 
He is led into the house, and, with the bride, site in that part of the 
house where the family goddess is painted on the house wall. 
A piece of coloured clo*h is placed between the two, with one end 
of it on the bride’s head and the other end on the bridegroom’s lap. 
They then worship the family goddess, the family priest of the bride 
officiating at the ceremony. When the worship is over, the bride 
and the bridegroom take from each other one by one several pieces 
oijuvdr (Indian millet stalks) held in the hand. The female relations 
of the bride drop one after another small cotton bundles on the bride’s 
head, which the bridegroom clears away ; and the female relations 
of the bridegroom drop the same bundles on the bridegroom’s lap 
which the bride clears away. The bridegroom returns to his lodging. 
This ceremony is most interesting as it affords both delight and 
encouragement to the parties to exhibit their skill. The bridegroom 
on the day of the marriage goes with music to the bride’s liouse in 
procession with men walking in front and women singing songs behind. 
The procession stops at the bride’s house. The bridegroom alights 
from his horse, and stands near the door, where he is received by the 
bride’s mother. She shows him a model plough, an arrow and a 
churning handle and pulls his nose. The bridegroom is led into the 
house, and sits with the bride at the place where the family goddess 
is painted on the wall. The ends of the bride’s and bridegroom s 
clothes are tied together, and their hands are joined in the presence 
of their spiritual head, if he lives in the neighbourhood. 1 be} are led 

into the central square or c^ori of the marriage bootli, tbo marriage 
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sacrifice is performed, and tlie pair walk four times round tlie sacri¬ 
ficial fire {sapta'padi), and feed eacli other with sweetmeats. The 
bridal pair are then separated, and the bride is presented with a robe 
and bodice with five finger marks which she wears while a song on 
Todarmul is sung by the women present. It is said that this ceremony 
has a history of its own connected with the Emperor Akbar, and that 
there is a copper plate relating to it which is still preserved at Jesal- 
mere. Next, they go to the bridegToom*s house with the ends of 
their clothes tied together. There they give each other a handful 
of sesame, and the bride presents a handful of sesame to the 
bridegroom s parents, who return it to the bride with a silver coin. 

A Bhatia girl is sent to her husband^s house immediately after 
her marriage; cohabitation commences a few days after marriage 
except among the Pavrai section of the community, among whom 
the girl is not allowed to pass even a single night at her husband’s 
house until she attains puberty, 

Bhatias believe in and worship Hindu gods and goddesses such 
asMahadev and his consort Parvati, Rama and his consort Sita and 
their faithful servant Hanumdn, the monkey god, and visit places 
of worship associated with their names. Some of them who are 
Vedantists, Arya Samajists, and Brahmo Samajists pray to the 
impersonal Almighty. There are a few Theosophistsas well, but most 
of the Bhatias are worshippers of their ancestor, Shri Krishna, and his 
four consorts Rukhmani (also known as Luxmi), Satyabhdma, Radha 
and Jambuvanti, under various names and at different places, such as 
Dwarkanathji and his four consorts at Bet and Dwarka in Kathiawar, 
Vithoba and Rukhamanai at Pandharpur and visit temples. They 
look upon Brij territory, about 84 miles round about Muttra and Gokul, 
with reverence as being the birth-place of Krishna and thus asso¬ 
ciated with his Bala Lila (chivalrous, acts of his childhood). They 
make pilgrimages to these places in the company of “chobas” who 
act as their guides, and who acquaint them with each event from Shri 
Krishna s childhood connected \vith the said place. Six miles below 
Muttra is the old town of Mahabun(inold Gokul) on the western bank 
of the Jumna, celebrated as being the birth-place where Krishna was 
exchanged with the infant-daughter of Jasoda to avoid the wrath of 
his maternal uncle Kaunsa who had ordered his death. The village 
of Gokul on the eastern bank of the Jumna is noted as being the place 
where Vishnu first visited the earth as Krishna. To the north is the 
holy city of Brindavan, a most important place of pilgrimage, ranking 
w ith great shrines of Puri, Thaneswar and Hardwar. There is an open 
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space in the to\vn known as the Gyan Guori, in the dust of whicli 
pilgrims roll, and it is locally hold that a mouthful of it conveys 
perpetual sagacity. The orthodox consider the land so sacred that 
they do not wear shoes in treading the sacred ground. The river 
Jumna is looked upon as sacred, and Bhatias, when there, use its 
water for making Jamnajianiy i.e., drinking from it water in the 
palm of the hand. They take baths in the Jumna once during 
their stay. 


The Ganga (the Ganges) is used by them for bathing, and baths 
at Soron and Hardw4r are looked upon as expiating sins. It is here 
that shrdddhas are performed. The water of the Jumna from Gokul 
and Muttra is brought back by the pilgrims well packed in air-tight 
Ictds (vessels) and is used for years, a drop of it being given to friends 
and acquaintances by pilgrims on their return. It is also given to 
a dying man. 

Bhatias also make pilgrimage to Rameswar, Badrika Ashram, 
Hardwar, Puri, Benares, and Nathdwara. 


In addition they worship the Nag (Snake) known by them as 
Khetarpal, also as Dado, on Ndgpancluimi day (5th of Skrdvan S^id). 
On Sdtaniy the 7th of Skrdvan^ they worship a pot of water. On the 
13th of Chaitra Vad they worship Sitalamata (the goddess of small¬ 
pox). During Holi children worship a stone known as ‘‘Godiapir” 
on the 15th of Maha Sud, and on the 15th of Fdhpiny Bhatias worship 
Holi. They are known to worship Satis^’ of their families and on 
Dasara day, as Kshatriyas, they worship the sword and the shami 
(Prosopis spicigera) because on that day the Pandava brothers, 
under orders of Shri Krishna, took up arms which they had concealed 
at the time of going into 12 years* exile. On Ndrah Purtmn day 
(cocoanut day) they, as traders connecte<l with the sea, worship 
Daridsagar (sea). On UiwdU days they worship Luxmi, the goddess 
of wealth. 


Very many Bhatias are Vaishnavas and now worship Shri 
Krishna as laid down by Vallabh and liis descendants, who are known 
by various names, Acharyas, Gosamis and Maharajas. In Samvat 
1797 (A.D. 1741) the Bhatias of Cutch Mandvi appointed for the first 
time Diksitji of Vallabh descent as the first religious head. 
VaUabhacharya, by which name the sect who worship Sliri Krishna 
as laid down by Vallabh, son of Laxman Bhat, known also as Shri 
VaUabhacharjee, Shri Achdryaji, Shri Maha Prabhuji (Vallabh was 
bom in Samval 1535) is known, is a new sree. 
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It is a new sect inasmuch as it has selected the god Shri Krishna 
in one of his aspects, that of his adolescence (Bal Gopal Lila), and 
raised him to supremacy in that respect. It is also a new sect in so 
far as it established the pushlimdrg or the way of enjoyment. 
Latterly the Maharajas filched the worship from Shri Krishna and 
directed it to themselves, and began to be worshipped as gods,” 
but without being godly, and this evil became so great that in Cutch 
Mandvi the Gosai Runchhorji under the order of the Cutch Darbdr 
was sent away from there as undesirable, and the Bhatias of Bombay 
in 1855 passed a resolution restricting the hours of visit of their 
females to the Vaishnava Temples to such time as the Acharyas were 
supposed to be busy in worshipping the “ gods.” Things, however, 
did not improve, and this led to a crusade against the misdeeds of the 
Maharajas and which culminated in the cause c^Ze6re known as the 
Maharaja Libel Case (being Suit No. 12047 of 1861). In the words 
of the Honourable Mr. Justice Arnould, one of the trying Judges, 
it taught some lo think, it led inamj to enquire,^* and the authority of 
the Maharajas since then has been crippled and is slowly decaying. 
Their priests are Pokarna Brahmans. Gujarat Brahmans do not eat 
with Pokarnas. 


Death 

cere¬ 

monies. 


When a man is on the point of death, he is laid on a freshly 
cowdunged space on the floor strewn with darhha grass and^ava grains. 
The old sacred thread on his neck is removed, and a new one is put 
in its place. The water of the Jumna river is poured into his mouth. 
When life is gone, the body is tied to the bier, which is carried by 
the mourners after they have bathed. The body is burnt in the 
same way as among other high class Hindus. If a person meets 

an idol is made in his name, and the funeral rites 
are performed thereon. 

They mourn twelve days. On the eleventh day wheat flour 
balls or pindas are offered to the deceased, and thrown in a running 
stream. They feast Brahmans on the twelfth and the caste- 
fellows on the thirteenth. 


large number of Bhatias are merchants, traders, bankers and 
brokers ; and within the last fifty years, they have become a very 
wealthy and important class. Numbers have moved either perma¬ 
nently or for a time to Bombay and many of them are settled to the 
west, in the ports of the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea and Zanzibar, and 
east as far as Japan. In Cutch they are traders, clerks, bankers and 
shop-keepers. Some of them are landowners. 
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BMtias are strict vagetarians except in some parts of the Pun- Food, 
jab and Sind. The highest well known caste who eat from their 
hands are the Lohanas. Vanias will not eat from the hands of the 
Bhitids, neither will the BluUias eat from Vanias. 

BHATIA HAJAM, —A sub-division of Hajdins. 

BHATNAGRA. —A sub-division of Kayasths. 

BHATYARA. —Sec imder Minor Musalman Castes. 


BHAVAIYAS or Targalas, that is performers of bhavdis or 
comedies, numbering 5,617 (1901), including 3,052 males and 2,565 
females, are found mostly in North Gujarat. They are said to be 
the descendants of a Brahman by a Kanbi woman. They wander 
from place to place performing ndtahi or religious dramas as well as 
bhavdis or plays of common life. Some cultivate land during the 
rains. In the Panch Mahals they have the right of levying a ta.v 
of one rupee on every girl’s marriage. Their profession is rapidly 
declining with the advance of the native drama and more elaborate 
staging. They have two divisions, (1) Vyas and (2) Bhavaiyas, 
who do not eat together or intermarry. Marriages are not allowed 


among the descendants of collateral males on the father’s side, but they 
are allowed among the descendants on the mother’s side when they 
are three to seven degrees removed. Widow re-marriage and divorce 
are allowed. Their chief object of worship is the goddess Bahu- 
chardji. Their priests are Audich Brdhmans. Every boy is girt 
with a sacred thread when he is between seven and eleven, but does 
not always continue to wear it. Bhavaiyas are strict vegetarians 
and do not drink liquor. The Vyas do not eat with castes lower than 
Kanbis while the Bhavaiyas eat with Kolis. Their marriage, death 
and other ceremonies do not differ from those of Kanbis. 


BHAVAGUNA. —A synonym for Bhandari. 

BHAVIK GURAV.— A svnonvm for Konkani Gurav. 

• • 


BHAVINSf*^ and Deviis, sometimes known as Naikins and Kaiks, Name u 
numbering 12,979 (1901), including 6,519 males and 6,-160 females, 
are chiefly found in the llatnagiri and Kanara districts and the 
Savantvadi State. They are said to be descended from the female 
servants of the Savantvadi or Malvan chiefs, to whom the chiefs 
presented lands after dedicating them to the service of village 
gods. This statement does not apply to all the Bhavins as many can 
trace their descent to an earlier period. It is, however, a fact, 

(1) Compiled from informyljnn supplied hy Mi. 11- Nigudkyr. 
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that tlieir number was largely increased by the addition of the female 
servants of these chiefs. 

In this caste, which is naturally somewhat loosely knit, the 
males are known as Devlis or Ndiks, and females as Bhdvins or Ndikins. 
The caste is formed chiefly of women from two castes, Mardthas 
and Bhandaris. Women from certain other Shudra castes are 
allowed to become Bhavins by the simple ceremony of pouring 
oil on their head from the god’s lamp in a temple. 

When a Bhavin girl attains puberty, she has to undergo a form 
of marriage known as the shesha. The bridegroom is represented by 
a god from the temple. On an auspicious day Ganpati is worshipped 
and the ceremony of punydhavachan (holy-day-blessing) is performed 
both at the girl’s house, and also in a temple by the Gurav or Raul 
of the temple. The Gurav and other servants of the temple then 
go in procession to the girl’s house, taking with them a dagger and 
the mask of the god. The marriage ceremony is performed with the 
same details as an ordinary marriage, the mask taking the place of 
the bridegroom. The koma or marriage sacrifice is also performed. 
The ceremony ends with a feast to those assembled. The performance 
of this ceremony involves no little expenditure. It is frequently 
dispensed with for this reason. In such cases the young girl performs 
the worship of Ganpati, and dressing herself in her best attire, 
goes to a temple to the beating of drums, accompanied by a party of 
Bhavins and temple servants, taking in her hands a cocoanut and a 
packet of sugar. She places the cocoanut and sugar before the image 
of the god and bows to him. The Gurav and other temple servants 
then invoke on her the blessings of the god and the ceremony ends. 

The Bhavin practices prostitution and differs from the common 
prostitute only in being dedicated to the god. From her children 
she chooses two or three to succeed her as temple servants. In the 
social scale she ranks below the Kalavant and is not allowed to sing 
or dance in public, nor may regular musicians accompany her. 

Except those dedicated to the gods, the daughters of Bhavins 
are married to the sons of other Bhavins, mz., Devlis. The Devlis 
have neither sub-divisions nor surnames. The names of men are 
Babi, Kushna, Ladu, Ram, Shab, Laksbman, Vithoba, Venkti and 
Yesu, and of w'omen, Shewantu, Devku, Gunai, Bhiku, Puttu and 
Chandri. Their home tongue is Konkani. Their marriage and other 
ceremonies resemble those of the Konkani Mardthas. Widow 
re-marriage is allowed but a widow may also become a prostitute 
with the consent of the caste people. 
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Bhdvins are Hindus and worship the ordinary local and Brdh- 
manical gods, the objects of their special devotion being MhAlsa, 
Venkatarama, Ramndth, Ravalnath, Mahuli, Mallikdrjuna, Nirankdr 
and the powers or Shaklis, They observe all the Hindu holidays 
and offer goats and fowls to the village gods and the Shaktis. Their 
religious teacher is the head of the Shringeri monastery. They 
have great faith in soothsaying, witchcraft, evil spirits and omens. 

Their priests are local Brahmans. Those who can afford it burn the 
dead, the rest bury. 

Bhdvins are employed in temples to sweep and cowdung the 
floor and wave the fly-whisk before the god. The Devlis blow the 
temple horns and trumpets morning and evening, and are paid partly 
in cash and partly by a share of the offerings. They also attend and 
blow horns at marriages. Some of them work as husbandmen and 
labourers, holding land on permanent lease. Some are strolling 
players and drummers. 

The staple food of the caste is rice, pulse and vegetables. Tltey Food, 
eat fish, mutton, fowls and other articles of food consumed by the 
Marathas. Bhavins and Devlis eat food cooked by Maratlias. They 
do not eat from Sonars, Sutars, Jingars, Thakars and other low 
castes. Some Marathas eat food cooked by Bhavins, Devlis and 

Kunbins. 

BHAVNAGRI.-~A sub-division of Lohai-s. 


BHAVSARS, numbering 30.701 (1901), including 15,805 males Name, 
and 1*4,956 females, are found all over the Gujarat districts and 
Native States. Poona and Kainatak. They are chiefly found in Kaira, 
Ahmedabad, Surat, Kathiawar and Mahi Kantha. Of the total number 
4,467 were returned as Musalnu'ms and 0,139 as Jams. In Gujarat, 
Bhavsars are also known as Chhipa or Chhapgar, and the term 
applies equally to both Hindu and Muhammadan Bhavsars. 

Bhavsars are divided into two mam endogamoiis .iivisioiis - oivi.ionH. 
Gujarati and Maratha. Gujarati Bliavsai-s. besides being divided into 
Meshri or Hindu and Sbravak or Jain and :Musaln.an Bhavsars ^^ho 
neither eat together nor intermarry, liave three *''^*^*^ 

kanthias living on the banks of the Main imd theNai , 

living in Pali and Partap^ad and 'lalabdas living m i oit i lujaia 
The members of tliese three divisions neither eat together noi in e>- 
niarry, though Kamdeshis and Rewakaiithias do not o ijec ^ o ea 
cooked by Talabdas. Some appear once to have eeii anis, ^ 
claim to be of Kshatriva descent and have Rajput tribal surnames 
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such as Bhatte, Chohan, Gohil, Parmdr and Kathod. Like the Kanbis 
the Bhavsars are almost certainly of Gurjar origin. Maratha Bhavsdrs, 
who are separately described below, appear to be an offshoot 
of the parent or Gujarat branch which penetrated to the Deccan 
through Mungi-Paithan. They still worship Hinglaj Mata of Sind, 
the patron goddess of the parent stock, but for the rest have become 
identified in language and customs with the population of the Deccan 

are found. According to the caste tradition, 
during Pai'sliuram s persecution of the Kshatrivas, their ancestors hid 
in a Mata s temple, and for this act of trust were afterwards known 
as Bhavsars because they ))laced hhdv or confidence in the goddess. 
The original home of their ancestors is said to have been Brij Mathura 
in Northern India, from which they moved to Marwar and thence 
to Champaner and the country bordering on the Mahi and the Narbada. 
From Central Gujarat some went to Kathiawar and Cutch in the north 
and some to Surat in the south. Certain local surnames bear witness 
to their former settlements, Amadabadi, Harsotia, Jamnagia. 
Masania. ^AFodesia. Parautia and Visnaf^ra 

The following i)articulars apply to GUJARAT BHAVSARS 

[arriage. Marriages cannot take place between relatives unless they are 
removed by from ten to twenty degrees from the common ancestor, 
ilaiiiage with a maternal uncle’s or mother’s sister’s daughter is not 
allowed.^ Marriage with a wife’s younger sister is allowed, both during 
the wife’s lifetime or after her death. Two brothers may marry two 
sisters, but the elder of the two brothers must marry the elder 
sistei. Gills and boys are married before they are tw^elve years old. 
Polygamy is permitted hut. polyandry is unknown. 


The ofier of marriage generally comes from the boy’s father. The 
fatherof the girl paws from one to two hundred rupees as dowry. Some 
iecei\e a brjde price, the amount varying from seven hundred rupees 
tliousaud. Their marriage rites do not differ from those of 
\ aiiias, Meslni and Sluuvak. Ganpati is invoked and propitiated. 

le knot, tied in the bride’s and bridegioom’s upper garments on tlie 
marriage occasion is loosened before the Hinglaj goddess. 


idow leruarriage is allowed. A widow cannot marry her 

maternal uncle s or mother sister's son. 8he sometimes marries the 

>ounger biother of her deceased husband. A bachelor is not allowed 

to marry a widow. The Bombay Gazetteer states that divorce 

13 a ow'ed among them, but recent inquiries seem to show that divorce 
IS now no longer allowed. 
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Bkavsdrs follow the Hindu law of inheritance and belong to the 
Hindu religion. They belong to Kabirpanthi, Radha Vallabhi, 
Rdmdnandi, Ramanuj, Santrampanthi, Shaiva, Swaininarayan and 
Vallabhachdrya sects. The Shravaks contain inembers of the Sve- 
tanibar, Digambar and Dhondia sects. Their faniily goddesses are 
Anibdji and Hinglaj. They visit the sacred shrine of the Hinglaj 
goddess in Sind. The Sunday whicli falls in the latter half of the 
month of Pau^/MS supposed to be the birthday of the goddess and is 
observed by them with special reverence. They employ Brahman 
priests in all their ceremonies. 

BhaYsai-s burn their dead. Children under three years of age 
are buried with their heads to the north. The shrciddha ceremony 
for the propitiation of their ancestors is observed. 

Bhavsai*s are calico-printers and dyers. Many have given up 
calico-printing and have become confectioners, tailors, washermen 
and sellers of brassware. Some are husbandmen. 


MARATHA BHAVSARS found in the Deccan claim to have 
come into the Presidency al)out seventy or eighty yeais ago from 
Mungi-Paithan, about fifty miles north-east of Ahiuediiagar. They 
have no sub-divisions. Their commonest surnames are Bauchhod. 
bale, Lokhande, Modgare and Parpati ; tliose bearing the same sur¬ 
name do not intermarry. The name> in conunon use among men are 

% 

Bhau, Rama, Sakharam. Thamajl ami Vithoba : and among women 
Gita, Lahani, Rama, Bambai and Thakii. They speak Marathi. 


Oirls are married from the time in the cradle up to the age of ten Mattiage. 
or twelve, and boys from ten to twenty or twonty-bve. 'Fho boy’s 
father looks for a wife for his son. AVlien he has found a suitable 
match he takes with iiim a couple of near relations or friends and 
formally asks the girl’s father to give his daugliter in marriage to 
his son. If the girl’s father agrees, tlie family priest is asked to name 
a lucky day, and on that dav the boy’s father ijoes to the girls 
home, taking a few near relations and friends and his family juicst. 

After they are seated, the girl is called, and takes her seat near tlie 
priest. The priest marks her brow with red powder, jnesses licr 
brow with a silver coin, and gives the coin into her hands, 
^weetmeat-s and betel packets are served and tlie guests retire. 

This is called the red powder nibbing or kunku Idvnp. I iieir Jisl^ing 
or mdgni is the same as the Kunbi asking, ami the turnieih; rubiiing 
lasts five to seven days. The boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric 
at their homes. On the first day five married women grind turmeric and 
tub it on the bov’s body, and, taking some to the girl’s house with a 
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uewgreearobe and bodice, accorapanied by kinswomen and music, rub 
the girl with it, dress her in the new clothes, and return with a present 
of a turban and sash for the boy. The turmeric rubbing is repeated 
both at the boy’s and the girl’s during each of the next five or six days 
and during those days no other ceremony is perfoimed. Marriage 
booths are built at both the houses, and an earthen altar is set up at 
the girl’s with five earthen jars ranged round it. Their marriage 
guardian or devak consists of the leaves of four fig trees —Ficus 
rel^iosa. Ficus glomerata. Ficus indicn and Ficus infectora —and of 
the mango. In the evening of the marriage day, accompanied by 
kinspeople and friends, the boy goes on horseback to Maruti’s temple 
in the giiTs village and takes his seat on the verandah. The girl’s 
party come to the temple, present the boy with a turban and sash, 
put new shoes on his feet and bring him to the girl’s home. Before 
the boy enters the marriage hall, an elderly woman waves rice and 
curds round liis head and throws them on one side. The girl’s father 
leads him into the marriage hall and makes him stand on a wooden 
stool, blanket or carpet, in front of the girl, and a cloth is held between 
them. The priest repeats verses and, at the end, throws grains of 
rice over their heads, and the boy and the girl are husband and wife. 
Their right wrists are tied with seven rounds of yellow cotton or 
kankan thread, to which a piece of turmeric root is fastened. The 
sacred fire is lit on the altar by both the boy and girl and fed with 
butter and parched rice. The boy’s father presents the girl’s brother 
with a turban. He ties togetlier the skirts of the boy’s and girl’s 
robes and they are led to the village Maruti’s temple, bow to him and 
return. The day ends with a dimier. Next evening exchange 
presents of clothes are made between the two houses, and the boy 
takes his wife m a procession, accompanied by kinspeople. friends 
and music, to his father’s house. 


Death 

cere* 

monies* 


They have house images of the usual Deccan gods, but their 
chief objects of worship are Balaji or Krishna and Hinglaj Mdta. 
They keep the usual fasts and feasts and believe in the power of spirits 
and ghosts. Their })riests are Deshasth Brahmans, whom they 
greatly respect. 

Wlien a person dies, relations, friends aixd castefellows are 
told, the body is brought out of the house and laid on the house steps 
and warm water is poured over it. A piece of cloth is rolled 
round its loins, it is laid on a bier and sweet flowers are stre\vn over 
the body. The bier is carried on the shoulders of four men, and the 
chief mournei' walks in front, carrying an earthen j)ot with burning 
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cowdung cakes. On the way to the bunung ground the body is rested 
and pieces of bread are left for the evil spirits to eat. Afc the burning 
ground a pile is raised, the body is laid on the pile, and the pile ia 
kindled by the chief mourner. When the pile is completely burnt 
the chief mourner walks thrice round it with an earthen jar full of 
water. At the end of the third turn he dashes the jar on the ground 
and cries aloud, beating his mouth with the back of his right hand. 
The mourners return home. On the third day the chief mourner 
goes to the burning ground, removes the ashes, shaves his moustache, 
bathes and sprinkles cow’s urine and dung on the ashes. On the spot 
where the body was burnt he sets three earthen jars filled with cooked 
rice, curds, honey and milk, and after bathing returns home. They 
mourn ten days and on the eleventh the chief mourner goes to the river¬ 
side, prepares ten wheat flower balls, offers one to the crows and throws 
the rest into water. On the eleventh or twelfth day the memorial 
or shrdddha ceremony is performed at the mourner’s house, and either 
on the twelfth or thiiteenth day the caste is feasted, chiefly on 
sweet cakes or puran polis. 


Bhavsdis in the Deccan prepare dyes and print and dye cloth. 


BHAVSARGOR. —A sub-division of Audich Brahmans. 
BHERLE. —A sub-division of Bhanddris. 

BHIKSHUK. —A synonym for Mdnbhdv. 


BHILS, numbering 559,930 (1901), including 282,345 males and Name and 
277,585 females, are chiefly found in Gujarat and Khandesh. The°"®'°' 
name Bhil is often given to half-wild tribes such as Chodhras, Dhankas, 

Dhodids, Katkaris, Konknas and Varlis. The census figures cannot 
therefore be taken as accurate. Their original home is the hilly coun¬ 
try between Abu and Asirgarh, from which they have spread westward 
and southward into the plains of Gujarat and the Northern Deccan, 
and lately, under^ pressure of famine, even to Sind. They are found 
in considerable numbers in Rajput-ana and Central India. 


The term Bhil, according to Wilson, is derived from billee the 
Dravidian word for a bow,^** which is the characteristic weapon of 
the tribe. Sanskrit lexicographers derive it from the root bhi^, which 
means to cut. They take it to mean MIechha, that is, one who has 
fallen or become degraded. The earliest mention of the word in 
Sanskrit literature occurs in the Katha-Sarit-Sagara^"^ of Gunadhya^ 


(1) Aboriginal Tribes, 3. 

(2) Verses 161 —170 of Tarjinga 
from the beginning (vide p. 200 of 


1 of the Alamk«r-\ ahi Lambuka or Taranga 52 
Katha-Sarit-Sftgar, Niranya S.igar Edition). 
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who, according to Dr. Weber, flourished about the sixth century 
A. D. The passage in which the word occurs is highly* interesting 
since it makes mention of a Bhil Chief mounted on an elephant and 
opposing in great force the progress of another king through the 
Vindhyas. This would show that the Bhils in those times were very 
powerful. Secondly, the passage gives Ddsyu as another name for 
Bhil. Now the wo^ Dasyu is as old as the Rig-Veda, and if the Bhils 
are the modem descendants of the Dasyus of the Rig-Veda, there is 
little doubt that -the Bhils represent those people who opposed the 
advancing tide of Aryan conquest in primitive times, and who are 
described under all sorts of opprobrious names, such as Kirdt, Pulinda, 
Chdnddia, Sahara, etc., in the earliest Sanskrit literature. 

The references to the Bhils in Sanskrit literature are interesting 
inasmuch as they show that the Bhils were a race both feared and 
hated, gradually pushed back by the invading Aryan race to the 
fastnesses of moimtains and forests which they eventually occupied. 
The Hindus troubled little about them until some retaliation on 
the part of the Bhils caused the chronicler to mention them with 
abhorrence : no attempt was made to enquire into their origin, 
but later when they had been pushed back into the tracts of 
country where they are now found, and no doubt after the Rajput 
ascendancy, it was felt necessary to accoimt for the Bhils, and 
they were allowed to be “ an illegitimate race^^^ descended from 
the four original classes ”, in other words, admitted to some of the 
privileges of Hinduism, and instructed as to their origin by a myth 
which they were proud to repeat as connecting them with the dominant 
race. Mahadev had a son by a human wife, who slew his father’s 
bull and was banished to the mountains. This son was the ancestor 
of the Bhil race. There are various Bhil legends of obviously Hindu 
origin’ which, though interesting historically as showing a desire on 
the part of the Bhils to connect themselves with the dominant race, 
throw no light on the origin of the Bhil race. 

The Bhils are supposed by some to be the ‘ Pygmies ’ of Ctesias 
(400 B. C.) and the Poulindai and Phyllitceoi Ptolemy (A. D. 150). 
They seem to represent an invasion earlier than that of the Aryans 
either by the north-west or by the north-east routes into India. This 
invasion no doubt confined the Dravidian race to the south of India. 
The Bhils have been assigned to the Kolarian race, but Sir G. Grierson 

(1) In the Smritis the Bhil is spoken of as the issue of the union of a BrAhman 
mother and a Tiwara father—a Tiwara being a hunter, who is himself variously 
described as a son of a Kshatriya by a Rajput woman or of a Pundraka by a 
Chunan woman. In the JdtimdUi Bhils are classed with Medhs as one of the 
seven lowest tribes. 
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has given good reasons why the race should be called Munda, the tenn 
given to it by Prof. Max Muller. There is evidence that the Bhillas, 
so contemptuously spoken of in Sanskrit literature, were at one 
time a powerful race owning considerable tracts of country. Both 
Jodhpur and Udaipur made conquests over the Bhillas, winning 
tracts of country from them, and the Rajput princes of Dungarpur 
and Banswara similarly won land from Bhils. Sir John Malcom is 
of opinion that the country north-west of Malwa was the original 
stronghold of the Bhils from which they were gradually ousted and 
pushed towards the hilly tracts and the country where they are found 
at the present day. As they had opportunity, their chieftains re¬ 
taliated by invasion of the plain coimtry ; but from the time that the 
Bhils came prominently into notice they may be said to have their 
strongholds among the hills and forests, only extending their dominion 
over the adjoining plain country as opportunity served. A con¬ 
firmation of Sir J. Malcom’s theory as to the original stronghold of 
Bhils is found in the yearly visits of Charans and Bhats from Udaipur 
to the south. They are the priests of the leading Bhildla families, 
and besides performing their ceremonies, prepare for them their 
genealogical trees. 

The Rajputs seem to have had more connection with the Bhils 
than any other Hindu race, and many intermarried with the Bhils. 
Thus both by amalgamation and conquest the Rajputs gained a 
great ascendancy over the Bhils. From this connection rose the 
Bhilalas tracing their descent from the marriage of a Rajput with 
a Bhil woman. There is no doubt that there was much admixture 
between these two races, but the leading families of Rajputs were 
careful to keep their descent—at least nominally—pure by means of 
genealogical trees which were kept for them by the Charans and 
Bhats. 


The tradition lingered long that the Rajput race had demeaned 
themselves by an alliance with the Bhils, and even among the Bhils 
themselves anxiety was shown to prov'C that Rajput blood was in 
their veins. This pride of race led to a distinction among the Bhils ; 
those who could prove descent through Rajputs were known as njmUa 
or the “light-coloured”, those less fortunate as kdla or ^‘niggers”, 
a rather amusing circumstance, proving that snobbtshness was not 
unknown even among Bhils. There is one interesting custom which 
survived to show that the Bhils had originally had much more power 


than in the time of Rajput ascendancy. At tlie accession of a Rajput 
prince, blood taken from the thumb or toe of a Bhil was smeared on 
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Appear¬ 

ance. 


Drees and 

oroa- 

ments* 


his forehead. This was known as TiTca. The chieftains known as 
Bhumi^s were mostly of Bhilala race. 

Bhils differ much in appearance. As a rule the Gujardt Bhil is 
small, light-limbed and active, some having handsome though irregular 
features. The typical Khandesh Bhil, the wild woodman of the 
Satpuras, is dark, well-made, active and hardy, with high cheek hones, 
wide nostrils, and in some cases coarse almost African features. 
These are no doubt stimted and degraded by want and ill-health, 
and perhaps by intermarriage with still older and lower tribes. 
Among the southern and western tribes, who probably more nearly 
represent the original type of Bhil, are many well-built and even some 
tall handsome men with regular features and waving hair. The 
plain Bhils are scarcely to be distinguished from local Kimbis. 

The every-day dress of a Gujarat male Bhil consists of afenta or 
folia a headcloth made of a coarse cloth, a pachhedi or shoulder cloth 
and a poliu or waistcloth. The Gujarat Bhil woman's every-day 
dress is over the head and shoulders a short robe sallOr an open-back 
bodice Jcdnchli and a petticoat gdgro. Of ornaments the men wear 
silver earrings and silver bracelets. The women wear brass and tin 
head ornaments, three silver brass or tin rings or vdJas for the upper 
ear and one silver, brass or wood lotia for the lower lobe. Round 
the neck, in addition to strings of glass and stone beads and shells 
that often completely cover the breast, is worn a silver or tin orna¬ 
ment called hdnsdi and sometimes in the nose a nosering of gold, 
silver, brass or tin. 


The hill Bhil in Khandesh has seldom any clothing but a piece 
of cloth round the loins, and their women a coarse tattered robe. 
The peasant Bhil wears a turban, a coat and waistcloth, and their 
women a robe with or without a bodice. Both men and women wear 
brass or silver earrings, and when they can afford them, anklets. 

Bhils speak the cognate dialects of Gujarati, Mardthi, Rdngdi, 
Mevadi, Hindi, Rajputani, etc., in accordance with the proximity 
of the larger languages. These dialects vary much in corruption 
from the source from ^hich they are borrowed. Some of the words 
in the dialects are easily recognizable, some with much difficulty. 
These dialects too are of a fluctuating nature as is only natural when 
there is no standard to which they can be referred. According to 
Sir G. Grierson, the dialects classed as Bhili are dialects of Gujarati. 
Whether, as was the opinion of Sir James Malcom's Bhil informant, 
there was an original language which has been displaced by dialects 
of the people of the plain, is still an open question. The difficulty 
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of collecting reliable specimens of the dialect is very great, both 
from the fluctuating nature of the dialects themselves and from the 
difficulty of getting their users to speak them to order. It is only 
by great care, and occasionally even by accident, that some strange 
form of speech is come aoross that seems to point to an original langu- 
age. now almost lost. It may be noted that the Bhils are exceedingly 
reluctant to speak their dialects with strangers. They usually know 
sufficient of the local patois to avoid doing so. On the other hand, 
when their confidence is gained they aio too prone to display their 
erudition by the introduction of foreign words into a dialect which 
at other times they could speak naturally. 


Bhils are divided into a number of tribes which tends to lessen the Divisions, 
underlying homogeuiety of the race. The remarks of Sir J. Malcom 
in this coimection show that the juocess of sub-division has been going 
on for a lung time. He says. “ In every province where Bhils were 
established, I have found the names of tribes, or rather faniilies, 
increase in the ratio that inquiry was pursued He instances 
the Koku Bhils whose signal on plundering expeditions was like the 
crowing of a cock. There seems to bo little doubt that the so-called 
tribes are merely clans or families, who are differentiated according 
to the extent to wliich they liave adopted Hindu customs, intermarried 
with other races, or are affected by local influences. ‘U’hy tliis natural 
process of differentiation should be accelerated by the JihiLs themselves 
is difficult to explain, unless the influence of the caste system be taken 
into account—a system which w^as undoubtedly quite unknown to 
the original Bhil. 


Bhils may be roughly divided into two territorial groups, 
(1) Gujarat Bhils and (2) Khdndesh Bhils. Gujarat Bliiis vary 
considerably, like the Kolis, in the proportion of Rajput blood which 
they can claim, and the dividing line between them and the Koli 
clans on their borders is a very shadowy one. In tlie Ranch 
Mahals, Patelias, Ravatias and Bariasaie admitted into the Bhil tribe 
at the cost of a feast, and the similarity of clan names among the 
higher Gujarat Kolis and Bhils clearly indicates a common origin. 

The part Rajput Bliils, that is those with a Rajinit strain in their 
blood, are fomul in Riautij, Modasa and otlier districts of northern 
Gujarat. The pure Bhils, except a few in Idar, Rewa Kantha and the 
Rauch Mahals uho arc [(art Bhils, are found in eastern and southern 
Gujarat, but chiefly in Bewa Kantha and tlie l»ancb .Mahals. Agam 

I I ri’iaiis., \i. .\s. S()'\ !.. M. 
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the Eewa Kdntha and the Panch Mahdls Bhils beloiig to two olives, 

(1) hill and (2) plain Bhils who, except that they are more settled 
and better off, do not differ from hill Bhils in traditions and customs. 


Khwdesh Bhils may conveniently be classed under three groups, 
(1) plain Bhils, (2) hill and forest tribes and (3) mixed tribes. The 
plain Bhils, the largest and most civilized class, found in almost all 
the villages of central and south Khdndesh, are known simply as 
Bhils in contradistinction to the hill and forest tribes. The latter 
consist of the following tribes so far as has been ascertained upto 
the present:— 


1 Barda. 

2 Ddngchi. 

3 Dh4nka. 

4 Dhorepi. 

5 Gavit. 

6 Khotil. 


7 Mathv4di. 

8 Mdvohi. 

9 Nah41. 

10 P^vra. 

11 V^rU. 

12 Yasdva. 


Of these, all except the Ddngchis who are found in the Sahyidns 
are found in the Sdtpudds. The mixed tribes are three:— 

(1) Bhildla, half-Bhil half-Rajput or Kunbi. 

(2) Kirdhi, half-Musalmin half-Bhil. 


(3) Tadvi, half-Musalmdn half-Bhil. 

The Bhildlds and Tadvis are found in the eastern S4tpud4s and 
the Nirdhis in the S^tmdlas in the south. 

The description given below deals with the Bhil tribe as a whole, 
the Bhilalds, Dangchis, Khotils, Mathvddis, Mdvchis, Nahils, Nirdhis, 
Pdvrds and Tadvis being described in brief at the end of the article. 


Most of the Bhil tribes in Khdndesh admit outsiders except from 
the impure castes, on payment of a fine of Rs. 10 to the poncA and on 
the outsider drinking and eating with the tribe. In some places, 
the outsider has to be adopted by a Bhil, who, on being presented 
with a turban and his wife with a robe and bodice, performs the 
adoption ceremony. 


Most of the Bhil divisions, both Gujarat and Khdndesh, are divided 
into an endless number of small clans, some of them such as Ahir, 
Barda, Baria, Dangi, Gaikvdd, Gandva, Jddhav, Katdra, Makvdna, 
Mali, Mori, Parmar, Pavar, Rathod, Shinde, Sonone, Thdkur, etc., 
arisingtrom a claim of a strain of non-Bhil blood, others, as Vdghia 
and Gbania, taken from the names of animals; a third set, as Pipalsa, 
from the names of trees ; and a fourth, of miscellaneous origin, from 
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a forefather’s name, a favourite settlement, or some private signal. 
Of all the clan names the foUowmg are interesting as indicating an 
ongmal totemistic organization and thus supporting the view that 
the Bhils are of primitive origin 


Naim of clan. 

1 Ahir 

2 Bhavare 

3 Bhor-kole 

4 Bijary 

5 Bongade 

6 Borshe 

7 Gdikvdd 

8 Gangode 

9 Magar 

10 Mdli 

11 More 

12 Pa war 

13 Pipalsa 

14 Shakere 

15 Shinde 

16 Sonone 

17 V4gh 


Its devak or totevi. 

A snake-like fish called ahir. 
The bird gan^udli. 

The kohcda (pumpkin). 

The biju or polecat. 

The bird gangudli. 

Bore (a kind of bird). 

The pipal. 

The bird gangudli. 

Magar (crocodile). 

Any kind of flower 
Mor (peacock). 

Pigeon. 

The pipal. 

Sparrow. 

The akindi tree (wild date plam). 
Balde (a kind of bird). 

Vdgh (tiger). 


All these clans show their reverence for the objects of their devaka 
by not cutting the trees and by abstaining from eating the flesh of 
the animals representing the devaka. The V4ghs go even further. 
They worship the tiger and grieve when they hear of a tiger being 
killed. Cases are known of Bhils of this clan throwing themselvos 
pros trate when they accidentally see a tiger passing. The Bhor-koles 
worship the pumpkin gourd by smearing it with red lead, and oflor 
slices of it to the gods. 

Marriage is prohibited between members belonging to the same 
clan. A Bhil may marry his maternal uncle’s daughter, but not his 
father’s sister’s or mother’s sister’s daughter. In some places mar¬ 
riage with a maternal uncle’s daughter is also proLibited. Marriage 
with a wife’s sister is allowed and brothers are allowed to marry sisters. 
Marriage is adult. Sexual license before marriage is connived at, 
if it does not result in pregnancy. In the latter case a fine is levifjd 
by the panck and the parties are sometimes compelled to marry. 
Polygamy, widow marriage and divorce are allowed and practised. 
Polyandry is unknown. 
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It is very difficult to ascertain the customs proper to the original 
Bhil race, as the tribes belonging to it represent various grades of 
civilization, from the primitive man to the fully Hinduised Kimbi or 
cultivator. Again, they vary from place to place. The following 
details may, therefore, be taken as applying to certain typical localities 
in which Bhils are foimd. 


Birth 
cere¬ 
monies in 
Gojardt. 


In Gujarat, five days after a birth the child and mother are 
bathed. In the Rewa Kdntha no ceremony is performed. But in the 
Panch Mahals the mother makes a circle of flour, piles little heaps of 
flour on all sides, and sits in the middle of the circle, when her female 
relations make her presents of money or clothes. On the tenth day 
the father and mother name the child. On the twelfth day, in the 
Rewa Kantha, the house is cleaned and a feast is given, but this 
is not done in the Panch Mahdls. At five years’ old the child s 
head is shaved. The child’s aunt takes the hair in her lap, and, 
wrapping it in her clothes, receives a cow, buffalo or other present 
from the child’s father. 


Birth 

cere- 

momes in 
Khdndcsh* 


In Khandesh at the birth of a child a midwife is employed, and 
besides a bottle of liquor, a rupee is paid if the child is a boy, and 
eight annas if it is a giri. For four days no one but the midwife 
touches the mother. On the morning of the fifth day a party of 
women are called, and both mother and child are bathed in warm 
water. Just outside the threshold of the hut, the mother cowdungs 
the ground and traces turmeric lines. In the middle of the drawing 
she places a hghted lamp, setting round it five flint stones corres¬ 
ponding to the number of days since the child was bom. Round 
these pebbles she lays pieces of cocoa kernel, and over the whole 
sprinkles turmeric, millet, red powder and liquor. The guests drop 
a few grains of millet over the mother and child, and then re-enter 
the house. Next the guests are feasted with wheat and rice bread, 
mutton and liquor, and the whole night is spent in singing, smok¬ 
ing and drinking. The lamp is allowed to bum for twenty-four hours. 


On the twelfth day a dish of boiled millet and split pulse is ma e 
ready. Some of it is laid on a brass platter in which are also place 
twelve wheaten cakes and lighted lamps, corresponding with the 
number of days since the child’s birth. In another dish a lamp, 
drli, is set, and along with the mother, women go in procession, sing¬ 
ing and beating the drum, towards the nearest running water, where 
the mother arranges the twelve lamps. The cakes are placed in a Imc 
lietween the lamps, and a little of the boiled food is laid on each cake. 
The mother worships the water goddess, FaVlevta, throws a litt e 
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red lead, red powder and some grains mixed with turmeric into the 
water and on the twelve lamps, and lighting a fire before the lamps, 
feeds it with oil. They then go home and feast on mixed rice and 
pulse and oil. 

In Gujarat, a marriage between a young couple is arranged Marriage 
entirely by their relations. When the parents wish to marry their monies i 
son, they send friends to the parents of the girl whom they wish to Gujarat, 
become their son’s bride. These make propo.sals, and present raw 
sugar and liquor, and if they accept the offer of marriage, the girl’s 
parents eat the sugar. After some time the boy’s father visits the 
girl and presents her with clothes and food. The betrothal is 
then complete. On the morning of the marriage-day the bride 
and bridegroom each at their owm homes are rubbed w'ith yellow 
powder. In the south, during the ceremony, the bride’s party laugh 
and jeer at the party of the bridegroom, the men at the men, the 
women at the women. Aiter the ceremony a fire is kindled, and 
round it the people dance, the bridegroom taking a few turns with the 
bride on his shoulder. When the dance is over, the bridegroom gives 
all a drink before they leave. Then the bridegroom is bathed and 
afterwards, to guard against the evil eye, his eyes and cheeks are 
marked with soot or hdjal. The bridegroom wears a turban, a long 
coat of country cloth, a waistcloth dhotar and a sw'ord. The party 
start with drums and c>unbal3 for the bride’s village. The \vomen 
follow singing. When they reach the village they stop a couple of 
hundred yards from the bride’s house. Here they are met by the 
bride’s father and a few friends. After saluting, they seat themselves, 
and the amount fixed as the price of the bride is coimted out. 

The bride’s father tlien goes back to the house, tlie bridegioom and 
his party follow^ing with music. On reaching the house the bridegioom’s 
party are seated on one side of a mdndva or booth built in front of 
the door. The bride is then led in by her motlier and seated oppo¬ 
site the bridegroom, their hands are joined, and the hems of their 
garments are tied. Then, while three women sing songs, the bnde 
and bridegroom walk together twelve times, the bridegroom leading 
for the first six and the bride for the second six, round a branch ot 
the sAomi (Prosopis spicigcra) tree, placed in the middle of the booth. 

When this is over, the bride’s mother leads the bride and l)ridegroorn 
into the house and lays before them a dish of wheaten bread and 
molasses, and witli this tl.e bride and bridegroom feed each otlier 
in turn five times over. Then the knot that fastened their garments 
is unloosed, and the bridegroom, leavmg the bride, returns with h^ 
friends to his own house. Here he and his party feed on rice and 
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Marri^e 
cere¬ 
monies in 
Khdn- 
deab. 


pulse sent by the bride’s father. When the meal is over they retnm 
to the bride’s. The mother brings out the bride. The garments 
of the bride and bridegroom are again tied together, and, taking the 
bride with him, the bridegroom, accompanied by his friends, retuins 
to his house. Among the Mahi KAntha Bhils women, as a rule, choose 
their husbands. But, on the fair day, at Tosina, in the north 
of the Mahi Kantha, if a Bhil takes a fancy to a Bhil girl, and can, 
without being found out, get her to cross the river with him, he can 
claim her as his wife. If they are caught on the way the man is 
punished by the bride’s father. 


Though in theory a marriage should be attended with all this 
ceremonial, in practice the Bhils are very loose in their marriage 
relations. A man marries a second or a third wife if the first wife does 
not bear children, or if she does not get oh with him, or if he does 
not like her, or if he has a large number of children and the work of 
the house is heavy. A woman marries again, not only if her husband 
dies but if she falls in love with another man and can get him to take 
her and pay her husband his marriage expenses. The children, if there 
are any, remain with the father. An unmarried girl is allowed to 
live with any man she likes without any ceremony either of marriage 
or betrothal. If after betrothal a girl goes to live with some other 
man, her husband has to pay her betrothed the cost of the betrothal 
ceremony. So, after marriage, if a woman takes a fancy to any man 
she may go and five with him if he is willing to pay her husband’s 
marriage expenses. 


In Khandesh, suggestions of marriage come from the boy’s 

house and are taken by the boy’s relations to the girl’s father. When 

it is known that a favourable reply will be given, a formal proposal 

is made by the boy’s father, or his nearest relation. When the affair is 

so far settled, the nearest relations, both men and women, go to the 

girl’s house and there ask that the girl shall be given in marriage to 

their boy. If her father agrees, the girl is brought out and seated 

among the guests, and the boy’s father or his nearest relation offers 

her a packet of sweetmeats. This over, they dine together, and the 

guests, before leaving, talk over the betrothal, and a day or two after, 

with the help of a Brahman astrologer, the boy’s father fixes the 
betrothal day. 


On the betrothal day the astrologer, the boy, his father, and other 
relations, taking with them a robe, a bodice, and sweetmeats, go to 
the girl’s house. After resting for a short time, the girl’s father calls 
a council, pancli, and in their presence agrees to give his daughter 
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in marriage. The boy’s father then presents the girl 
with a robe and bodice. A married woman touches the girl’s 
brow with red powder and gives her some sweetmeats, blessing her 
and hoping that, like them, her life may be sweet. The whole party 
then drink from funds supplied by a present of a rupee and a half 
from each of the fathers. That evening the girl’s father gives the 
guests a dinner, and next morning the boy and his party go home. 

There is no fixed interval between the betrothal and the marriage. 
It may be a month or it may be years. When he is in a position to 
meet the marriage expenses, the boy’s father sends word to the girl’s 
father that he is bringing the dowry, ghum or dej. On arrival he 
and his company are given refreshnxents, and a council is called. 
The dowry from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 is settled, and the amount laid before 
the council in a metal plate. An unmarried woman of the girl’s 
family touclies, with red powder, one of the rupees in the plate, and 
the brows of the boy and his party. The girl is brought out and 
seated on the boy’s father’s lap, and the boy’s father, taking a rupee, 
places it inside the top of the folds of her robe. The council then 
tell her to go into the house, and take two rupees from the plate, to 
buy liquor for the evening’s entertainment. The rest of the dowry 
is handed to the girl’s father. After a feast the evening ends with 
music and dancing. Next day the father, with a few friends, goes 
to the family priest, bhat, and fixes the marriage day. 

Next comes the turmeric, haldi, ceremony, when turmeric, mixed 
with water, is rubbed on the boy’s body, and part of it is taken, 
by a band of relations, to the girl's house, and there rubbed over her. 
After this, generally for about a fortnight, both the boy and the girl 
are rubbed morning and evening with tunncric. At both their houses 
booths are built, and at the girl’s house an altar, bahule, is raised. 

On the marriage day, an hour or two before the time fixed for 
the ceremony, the boy, riding on horseback with a marriage ornament, 
basing, tied to his turban, starts with a company of relations and 
friends. On the way he is taken to the temple of Maruti, closely 
followed by his sister, who walks behind him with a water jar, ^ra, in 
her hands in which five copi^er coins have been droppetl. Halting at 
the temple all drink from a jar, ghada, of water, and one of their 
number, the leader, vardkava, is seated on a pony or on a mans 
shoulders and taken to the girl’s house. Here he is feasted and his 
face rubbed with soot, kdjal Going back to his friends he washes 
his face, and about sunset the party goes to the girls house. As 
they draw near, the boy is pelted with onions and fruit, and when 
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he arrives a cocoanut or a piece of bread is waved round him and 
either dashed on the ground or thrown away. When he dismounts 
seven women stand before the booth with full water pots, lotds, into 
each of which the boy drops a copper. After this, one of the women 
waves a lighted lamp round his face, receiving from him the present of 
a piece of cloth, ckolkhan. The boy then sits facing the east. The 
Brahman priest sends for the girl, and, seating her face to face with the 
boy, passes a thread round them both. A coloured cloth is held 
between them high enough to prevent their seeing each other. The 
girl, joining her hands together, touches the cloth, and the boy from 
the other side clasps her hands with both of his. One of each party 
holds the boy and the girl round the waist, while the priest standing 
on a raised platform repeats marriage verses, and the guests throw 
grains of rice or millet over the heads of the couple. After a short 
time the priest claps his hands, the boy and girl throw garlands round 
each other’s necks, the cloth is pulled aside, guns are fired, music 
played, and the guests move about congratulating each other. 
Betelnut and leaves are distributed among the men, and .tomeric and 
red powder among the women. The boy and the girl are seated on 
the altar ; the laps of five married women are filled with wheat, rice, 
dates and betelnuts, and round the boy’s and girl’s right wrists, 
yellow strings with a piece of turmeric are tied. The boy and girl 
then feed one another and the guests are feasted. After supper, 
sitting in small groups in and about the booth, the boy’s party on one 
side and the girl’s on the other, they pass their time in singing and 
drinking. 

Next morning the boy and girl bathe, standing on low wooden 
stools, the women of the party all the time throwing water over them. 
Then comes the lap-filling, ■pkalbkarne, when the girl is given clothes 
and ornaments, and her lap is filled ^vith wheat, rice or millet, a 
piece of cocoa kernel, dates, almonds and betelnuts, and the parents 
and relations exchange presents of clothes and money. Then, with 
music, the boy’s mother and her relations and friends go in pro¬ 
cession to the girl’s house, walking on clothes bathed in warm water, 
and if the girl’s father can afford it, glass bangles are put round the 
women s wrists. Both boy and girl are then presented with clothes. 
During this time, till the return procession, the boy and girl amuse 
themselves, biting pieces of betel leaf or of cocoa kernel out 
of each other’s mouths, or searching for a betelnut hid in the other s 
clothes. While the boy is at his house the girl’s father gives two 
dinners to his caste-fellow's and relations. After two or three day.s, 
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a party from both families, taking the girl on horseback, go to the 
boy’s house, and on the following day the boy’s father gives a dinner. 

After this the yellow threads are taken off the wrists and necks of 
both the boy and the girl, and they are bathed to remove all traces of 

turmeric. 

Among Gujarat Bhils, when a man wishes to marry a widow, if 
his proposals are accepted, the suitor is desired to bring to the cere, 
house of his intended bride such presents as he can afford, which mony m 
are usually a petticoat of coarse chintz, a robe, a bodice, a necklace of 
beads, two pots of arrack, shxteen pounds of roasted peas and two 
pounds of molasses. The match is then considered settled. Taking 
some friends with him and the materials for a feast, the man gora 
to the woman’s house, where a company of her friends are assembled. 

Next morning before daybreak the married pair leave the house. 

Marriage with a widow generally takes the form of an elopement, 
the bride and bridegroom being received back after the bridegroom 
has made the bride’s friends and the headman a present The 
couple pass the day after the wedding in some solitary place three or 
four miles from the village, from which they must not return till 
dusk Their friends send them meat and drink. 

In Khandesh, when a man wishes to marry a widow he sends Widow ^ 
some of his friends to urge his suit with the woman or with her parents 
and relations. If his proposals are accepted, the siutor takes to th mony .n 
woman’s house a robe and bodice, a bead necklace, two liquor ^enh"’ 
and some boiled peas and sugar. The match is then sett ed. The 
man takes with him a few friends and the materials for ^ 
they share the food with a party of the woinan s relations. The worn 

dresses herself in the clothes brought to her, and ^ 

leave she and her husband pass the night together. Next morning 

tW ’start from the house before daybreak, and spend he w ^of 
the day in the field in some lonely place, three or four miles f 

.'tin by - *p™., .hicb. 

a fee to the head of the community, is condoned >y I 

relations. , . i i 

Divorce is permitted when the wife and the " 

the wife, be tears off the ° j husband, she 

and she is then quit of him. If the wile m 

tears off the end of her sar, and gives it to the husban.l. 
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quit of her. A woman so divorced may marry again, but the man 
who marries her has to pay a fine to the panck. Part of this fine is 
spent in drink. Sometimes a woman deserts her first husband and 
goes to another man’s house and lives with him as his wife. She is 
then called Ghar~gkushi or ‘ one who has entered the house,’ and the 
man who permits her to enter his house is made to pay all the marriage 
expenses of the first husband. The payment of these expenses is 
known as Zagada. Half of this fine is paid to the first husband and 
the other half is appropriated by the panck for drink. The first hus¬ 
band is made to strike a Nim tree twice or thrice, and the divorce is 
com])lete. 

It is not easy to describe the religion of the Bhiis as they are 
in all stages of civilization from the wild fetish and nature worshippers 
having no idea of a divine being to the peaceful peasant who observes 
most of the details of popular Hinduism. An attempt is, however, 
made to describe below the religious beliefs of the wilder sections 
of the tribe, which are fast giving way to the beliefs of the Kunbis, 
and at no distant future are likely to be wholly replaced by the latter. 

Except the Nirdhis and Tadvis, who are now half Hindus half 
Musalmdns, the original religion of the Bhiis was perhaps a form of 
nature worship, and even now they worship the Vagh-deva or tiger 
god, Sivariya-deva or boundary god, Nimaji-deva or the god of the 
Apia plant or trees, Dungarya deva or the mountain god, BarAbij 
or Barbij the moon, etc. Other minor deities worshipped by them 
are Kali, Hatipava, Vaghacha Kunver, Hal-KamAta, Khodiydrmdta, 
Devikanai, Behyee, Baji, Ghora Raja, Hallam, Gaukondimdta, 
Hanivanamata, Bhadribairaata, Ghona, Ginva Deva, Shalu Pandar, 
Pichchhaya, Mata Panda, Kakasat, etc. They believe greatly in 
demoniacal influence, witchcraft and omens. Captain Prescott 
says that they are superstitious beyond all belief. Mr. Willoughby 
inentions the same characteristics and how they desert villages on 
the outbreak of an epidemic. “ Their religion ” he says “ is one of 
fear. ’ Sir J. Malcomis of opinion that the original worship was that 
of deceased ancestors. Of the gods of their adopted religion they 
chiefly worship Mahadev, whose fiercer aspects would appeal to 
original nature worshippers. 

Bhiis have no temples. Over some of their most sacred images 
they raise open sheds ; but, in general, for a place of worship they choose 
some tree consecrated by a few large stones set on a mud terrace 
built round its roots. They respect Musalman shrines and make 
offerings to Musalman saints. Although they worship the deities 
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mentioned above, their chief objects of worship are spirits and ghosts. 
In the forests near an old tree or well, but often apparently at some 
chance spot, they offer to ghosts and spirits earthen horses, jars and 
beehive-shaped vessels. In honour of the spirits in most of these 
god-yards or devasihdm they also raise beams of timber, sometimes 
as much as twelve feet long, poised on two uprights in the form of a 
rough seat. Here they offer a goat and a cock, numbers of Bhils 
coming together to eat the sacrifice and to drink. 


The animal held in most veneration by the Bhils is the horse, 
and in Khandesh also the dog. If a prayer has been granted, they 
often make small clay horses and range them round an idol or in the 
spirit-yard. In many of their legends the principal event depends on 
the assistance or advice of an enchanted horse. Except the Modasa 
and Khandesh Bhils who kill neither the cow nor the blue-bull 
Portax ]}ictus, Bhils have no special feeling for the cow, most of them 
eating its flesh and freely taking its life. Except in some parts of 
Khandesh, they do not worship snakes, and kill them when they have 
the chance. Except a few wlio reverence the pipal or apta they have 
no holy trees or plants. 


■With Bhils the chief festivals are those in honour of the dead. 
The only regular Hindu festivals they specially observe are the 
Shimgaov Holi, the Dasara and Diidli. Besides these three regular 
festivals, the Gujarat Bhils perform tliree sacrifices or jdtars, one on 
Dasara day, the bright tenth of As/ivi?i (September-October), and two, 
both of them field festivals, one in As/tdd (Juue-July) when tlio green 
grass shoots, and the other in (b’cptember-October) ^\hou the 

early or rainy season harvest is reaped. On Dasara day the sacrifice 
is offered either to the goddess Kalika or Chamund or to the god 
Kachumbhar, in Ashud to the god Sarse! or Salun, and in Ashmn when 
the crop ripens, to the goddess Chamund. On all these occasions 
the sacrifice or jd(ar is performed with the same rites. On the day 
before the jdtar, the village headman cleans Iiis house and at night¬ 
fall calls the Badva to recite incantations. The Pujari, or in the 


absence of the Pujari the Badva, with a loud voice calls the gods to be 
present. Throughout the night the Badva continues singing. He 
first invokes the aid of Sarda the goddess of learnmg. and then sings 
the praises of Gani)ati and other divinities, including the goddess 
Chamund and the god Kachumbhar. He recites the tale of Jasma, 
the old woman wlio rejected the love of kiixg ^uldhraj Raising (A. L). 
1100). Early next morning the Badva becomes inspired by the god 
Kachumbhar. To ascertain if he is really inspired or, as the Bliils say, 
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if ‘ the breath has entered him ’ they send the Badva to bathe, 
and in his absence place in a line on the ground seven hiUas or apples 
of the bel ^gle marmelos tree. On his return the Badva is asked to 
point out which apple was first laid down. If he chooses the right 
one, he is believed to be really inspired. Some of those present then 
ask the Badva questions regarding their future, regarding the cause 
andcureof some sickness, the next rainfall, or the cattle plague. The 
people then accompany the Badva outside of the village to the spirit- 
yard or devasthdn of the god or goddess in whose honour the festival 
or jdtar is held. In this spirit-yard the Badva sings, becomes inspired, 
and is again asked a number of questions. After the breath or spirit of 
the god has passed, the Badva offers the sacrifice of a buffalo or a goat, 
generally a buffalo on Da^ara day. The Badva throws a Uttle water on 
the head of the sacrifice ; and if the animal shakes its head, the offering 
is beUeved to be accepted. The headman then cuts the neck of the 
animal with a sword. The head is separated from the trunk and placed 
near the image of the god or goddess. As a libation to the deity 
the headman pours on the groimd a little home-made liquor. The 
liver of the sacrifice is dropped into the fire, which is kept burning 
at the time. The head of the animal is taken by the village headman, 
and the rest of the meat and liquor is distributed on the spot. 
Sometimes, besides the three regular jdiars to obtain rain or for some 
other purpose, the Panch Mahals Bhils hold special jdtars in honour 
of Ghodadev the home-god whose temple stands on a hill in the 
Hhahada village of Dohad. 


The Khaiulesh Bhils go to the caves of the hills, in which the 
Dungarya Deva is supposed to reside, in the months of Kdrtih an 
Mdrgnshirsha. For a fortnight before they approach the shrine, they 
practise a sort of penance as a preparation for approaching the gO(L 
This penance consists in bathiu" morning and evening each day an 
living on gram and maize. They keep puffing and blowing and 
shivering and chattering as if they were possessed, and at intervals blow 
aloud and beat their mouth, shouting the name of Pungarya 
On the Paurnima or full-moon day they ascend the hill. It is suppo 
that a fissure or passage is made in the hill by their prayers, and a goat 
or a lieu is fimt driven through the passage ; and if the animal returns 
with a red niark on its forehead, the god is supjjosed to be 
pleased. The chief or devotee tlien enters the cave followed 

by others who have also taken the vow. Then they worship the god 
and .stand with outstretched hands and offer prayers. Then^ it is 
said that some cowdung tirops into the hands of some and grains o 
m''’xe into those of others. Some get nothing at all. Those who 
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get cowjduDg are considered to be blest with cattle; those who get grains 
of maize feel assured of a plentiful harvest. After this ceremony, 
they offer sheep, and having fulfilled their vow, return home also 
puffing and blowing and shouting the name of Dungarya Deva. 

Except some of the civilized sections of the Kh^ndesh Bhils 
who employ Brahmans as priests, Brahmans are not held in special 
respect by Bhils, and do not, on any occasion, take part in Bhil cere¬ 
monies. Instead of BrAhmans, three classes of men are held in 
special reverence. These are hhagais or hadvds devotees and exorcists, 
rdvah or priests, and hltdts or dkolis minstrels. Of these, Badvis 
are Bhils by caste, and the Rivals and Dholis are separate castes. 

Any Bhil who can learn to recite the incantations can become a Badva. 

The Badva conducts the jotors or sacrifices and is consulted on occasions 
of general calamity and individual sickness. Sickness of all kinds is 
attributed either to the displeasure of some deity or to the evil eye of 
a witch. In the former case vows are made to the deity; in the latter, 
the witch is found out, and demands an offering of a he-buffalo, 
a goat or cock to cure the sick person. If the sich man recovers 
the animal named by the witch is sacrificed by havmg ite throat 
cut. and the witch is made to drink its blood. If the sick person 
dies the witch is driven into the forest. In the Ranch Mahals 
one case is on record of a witch being burnt to death and another of 
a witch being cut to pieces by a sword. 

The Dholis are the Bhats or genealogists of Bhils, and they also 
supply music at weddings and fimcrals. Each ckn of the Bhils has 
a KdLl attached to it. His chief duty is to officiate at a funeral 

feast called I'cnta. 

men an epidemic breaks out, heads of the villages go to the Badya 
with offerings and ask him to tell them the cause of their ortune^ 

He is always ready, after a due amount of mummery, to point out 

fomroH woman as the head and fount of the 

is shown to the luckless creature after she is named. She is ^ei/ed by 

a crowd of fanatics, swung by the heels and othenvise 

unless timely notice us given to the authorities, her life is ^reat 

'^'“Tmong Gujarat Bhils, except in the case of a very young child or 

T, 4-1. ^ rif flf'Tth has been smalbpox, the dead are burnt as in 

when the cause of death ha ^ 1 ^ 
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while the rest of the party gather wood for the pyre. The .son or 
other next-of-kin sets the pyre alight. When the body is half burnt 
the mourners bathe. On the way back to the deceased’s house 
the party rest half-way between the deceased’s house and the burning 
ground, place five stones near each other, and to the branch of a neigh¬ 
bouring tree tie a small piece of the deceased’s winding sheet. 
On returning to the deceased’s house the party smoke tobacco for a 
short time and after saluting each other go home. On the fifth day 
after death ten to twenty friends and relations of the deceased come 
to the place where the small stones were laid, and without drinking 
any liquor eat boiled maize After the meal they throw away 

the stones and the piece of the winding sheet, and return to their 
homes. On the fifth day as well as on the day of the kaita or death- 
dinner theJhalod Bhils have the special practice of shaving their 
moustaches. In Jhalod, where they are well-to do, Bhils give a death 
dinner or kaita on the twelfth day like upper class Hindus. Among the 
poorer Bhils the families of five or six deceased persons subscribe and 
give one combined death-dinner, in some cases two or three years after 
the death. For this death dinner much liquor is distilled and a dish 
called ghugari made of Indian corn, gram and wheat boiled together is 
prepared When the guests, who often number two or three thousand, 
come together, a Raval pours a quart of milk into a metal salver 
and in the milk sets a brass horse. Two of the deceased’s near rela¬ 
tions squat down holding the dish at arm’s length above their heads. 
Then while the Raval plays a one-stringed guitar or tamburo with a 
hand drum accompaniment, the mourners for an hour or two keep 
throwing into the dish monev, rice and Indian corn. At last the sal¬ 
ver shakes and the image of the horse falls on its side in the milk. 
The mourners weep and wail. Liquor is handed round, and, in a leaf, 
each guest is given a small dole of boiled Indian corn, gram and wheat. 
When the meal is over, all but relations leave, the Raval taking his 
perquisites, the brass horse and the salver full of grain. The relations 
usually bring a goat or young buffalo or a few yards of country cloth 
as a present for the son of the deceased. If they bring cloth it is given 
when the villagers leave; if they bring a goat or young buffalo it is 
at once beheaded and the head thrown on the roof of the deceased s 
house. The body is taken to a distance, cut up, cooked and eaten, 
the relations bringing liquor to drink with it. If the deceased was 
a man of importance, a year or two after his death his relations go to 
a stone mason and make him cut on a stone slab the figure of a man 
on horseback with a spear in his hand, paying him by the gift of a cow 
or a she-buffalo. On the first knlicJuvidas or dark fourteenth of Ashvin 
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(September-October) tbe stone, with procession and drum beating, 
is carried in a cart to the deceased’s house, where it is washed, 
daubed with red powder, covered with a white cloth and again placed 
in a cart, and taken to the village spirit-yard or devasthdn. There 
a goat is killed, its blood sprinkled on the stone, and its flesh cooked 
and eaten with as much liquor as the party can afiord. 


In Khdndesh, when a Bhil is on the point of death, his relations Death 
distribute money among the poor in his name. When he dies, the body ro^ies in 
is laid on a blanket or on a piece of cloth spread over a blanket. An Khdn- 
earthen pot full of cold water is placed near the door of the house ^ ** 
and the body is brought out, held in a sitting position outside the door, 
and water poured over it. The old clothes are taken off, and tying 
a new piece of cloth round the loins, the body is laid on the bier and 
covered with a new white sheet, leaving the face bare, and the head 
covered with a turban. Red powder, guUly is sprinkled over the face, 
and some red and cooked rice are tied together in a piece of cloth and 
placed on the bier. The body is then tied with a string to the bier, 
and carried to the burying ground on the shoulders of four near male 
relations. In front of them go the sons of the deceased, the chief 


mourner carrying fire in an earthen jar, and one of the others carrying 
an earthen jug full of water. Half-way to the grave, the bier 
is lowered, and some of the cooked food is laid near a bush. 

The bearers changeplaces, and without further halt the body is carried 

to the burning ground. Here the bier is lowered and the mourners 
help in digging a grave, long enough for the body, and to prevent 
it being opened by wild animals, about five or six feet deep. In this 
the body is laid, the head to the south and the- arms stretched along 
either side. Cooked rice and bread are placed in the mouth, and 
the body is sprinkled with water. Before leaving the grave, the uian 
who is last arranging the body tears a small hole in the winding 
sheet Then the whole party sit round the grave, so far oil that 
they cannot see the body, and the chief mourner tl.rows a l.andful 
of earth on the corpse, and, all joining, cover the corpse with earth. 
AVhen the body is covered they rise and fill the grave, cutting a 
small trench round it. In this trench, beginning Irom tl.c north, 
they pour water out of an earthen jug, and when the c.rruit of the 
grave is complete, drop the jug and break it to i>,eees. I lu-n tl.e 
bier is turned upside down and burned, and the funeral j^irfy. 
goina to the nearest water, bathe and accompany the chief mourner 
to Ids house. In front of his house a fire is lit, and into it some 
woman’s hair is dropped, and each of the funeral party, taking some 
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nim Melia azadiiachta leaves, tlirows them on the fire, and passing 
his open palms through the smoke, rubs them over his face. The 
mourners are now pure, and after taking a draught of liquor, go to 

their homes. 

On the third day, one of the women of the moving household 
rubs the right shoulders of the pall-bearers wdth oil, milk and cowdung, 
and washes them with nim twigs steeped in cow’s urine. Then 
the four men bathe and are treated to a dinner. In the house the 
only sign of mourning is that every morning for five days the women 
wail for about a quarter of an hour. 

On the eleventh day the chief mourner goes to a river, and there 
has his head, beard and face shaved and bathes. Next he makes 
a dough cow, sprinkles it -with red powder, and setting it on a leaf 
plate, bows to it. and throws it into the water. He then bathes and 

goes home. 

Either on the twelfth or the forty-fifth day, a potter, Kumbhar, 
is called and a seven-step hemp ladder, chodhvan, is set against the 
wall of the house that the soul of the dead may climb by it to heaven. 
The priest sits at the foot of the ladder and chants a verse from t e 
PuTdns, the string by which the ladder is fastened to the groun is 
burnt, and the ladder pulled down and thrown away. The spot where 
the ladder was tied is theu covered with flour, and a small plate wit 
a piece of bread and cooked rice is laid over it. In the plate is set a 
small water pot. and alongside of the water pot a lighted lamp covere 
by an empty bamboo basket with a cloth drawn over it. This ay 
a grand dinner is prepared, and before it is eaten, five mouthfuls are 
burnt near the basket. The burial rites fi^r a woman are the same 
as those of a man. When a child dies the father carries the body m 
his arms and buries it, and on the seventh day a small dinner is given. 
In some rare cases the Bhils bum instead of burying their dead. 


Bhils are mostly peasants, labourers and watchmen. In the 
Panch Mahals most arc peasants, tilling regularly though roughly 
the same fields, and seldom changing their houses except throug 
nccerisity ; onlv a few lead a wandering life in the woods and live by 
wood-ash ullage. In ihe Malu Kiintha they are cultivators, robbers 
and (attl' bfters, and willage watchmen and guides. In Broach they 
are almost, all village watchmen, and iii the forest lands of the south 
the', are cliarcoal burners, makers of catechu, wood-cutters, day 
iabourer.s and peasants. In Kh.indesh they work as hu.sbandmen an 
field labourers, sell grass and fuel, help the ordinary Kunbi landholder, 
and when they can get them, gather wax and honey. AU Bhils are 
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good hunters, killing with their bows and arrows pigeons, partridges 
wild cats and hares. They rear fowls in large numbers, especially 
for sale. 


The Bhil is frank, thriftless, timid, fond of spirits, and loathes Character, 
steady work. At the same time he is simple, faithful and honest, 
kindly and intelligent. In the Mahi Kantha they go armed with 
bows and arrows ready to fight with each other or their neighbours 
either to please their chief or to shelter a criminal. In the Panch 
MahdLs, where sixty years ago were almost daily complaints of their 
daring agressions, though they are still poor and somewhat unsettled, 
they are not as a class given to serious crime. The women, who m 
former times went to battle sometimes using slings with great effect, 
have much influence over the men. 


The Bhils are fond of amusement and excitement, hunting and 
fishing, playing games of chance, telling stories singing to the accom¬ 
paniment of a six-stringed fiddle, cMkar, and dancing. 

The every-day food of a well-to-do Gujarat Bhil is rice cooked Food, 
with salt and mixed with butter-milk, and of an ordinary Bhil, 
Indian com and butter-milk boiled with chillies, and sometimes split 
peas or beans and grain mixed with vegetables. Except the ass, 
Lrse, camel, rat, snake and monkey, the Gujarat Bhil objects to 
no form of flesh, eating animals he has found dead as well as those 
he has kiUed. As there is a belief among them that if women eat or 
even cook a cock or hen they will become witches they will not 
let a fowl be cooked in the house or even in one of the household 
vessels. The men eat and cook them at their spirit yard or devasthan. 
They are extremely fond of toddy and liquor. 

The every-day food of the civilized sections of the Kbandesh 
Bhils is millet bread, curry, curds, vegetables, fish and when they 
can afiord it, goat’s flesh or mutton. The wilder sections of ^ 
eat carrion, animals that have died a natura death, cows buffaloes 
rats, jackals and monkeys. They feed on wild roots and fruits^and 
on all sorts of vermin and garbage. Like their Gujarati brethren, 
all Khdndesh Bhils indulge in diink to excess. 

In Gujarat, from his indiscriminate fondness for flesh and his 
want of reverence for life, the Bhil holds a veiy low place among 
Hindus and though his touch does not defile, his is one of the few 
classes’from whom a high caste Gujarat not take -^ater. 

Gujarat Bhils have no objection to eat foo.1 cooked by Musalmans. 
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In Khdndeah, the more civilized sections of the Bhils will not 
eat pakki or kachchi or smoke with Mahars, Mangs, Chambhars, 
Mochis, Dhors or Bhangis. The latter will eat the leavings of Bhils. 
Marathas and Kunbis will smoke with them, but some will not use 
their chchdpi (the piece of cloth through which smoke is mhaled 
from the chillum). 

BHILALAS are found at Dhauli, Vaijapur and Chirmira in 
Khandesh, and in Nimar and the Satpuda h il l s. They claim to be 
Tilole Kunbis. But, as their name shows, they are generally supposed 
to be partly of Bhil descent. In Central India they are half Rajputs. 
The chiefs of the Bhils in the Vindhya moimtains are almost all 
Bhilalas. The Raja of Mandhata, an island in the Narbada about 
sixty-four miles north of Bhusaval, is a Bhilala chief clauning 
descent from a Chohan Rajput Bharatsing who is said to have taken 
the island from a Bhil chief in 1165. The Central Provinces Bhili.lAs 
are all descended from alliances of Rajputs with Bhils and take the 
name of the Rajput clan to which they trace their origin. 

Bhilalas are small, sturdy and well-featured. In addition to the 
loin-cloth, Jangoti, for weaiing which, according to their story, they 
were nicknamed Bhilalas, they sometimes wear a waistcloth or trou¬ 
sers and always carry a long white sheet worn as an outer robe. In 
religion they are Hindus, but are not particular about the presence 
or service of a Brahman. They name their own children and have 
no particular birth ceremonies. They celebrate their marriages at 
sun-down, one of the caste being set to watch. As the sun disappears 
the watchman claps his bands, and the young women of both bride 
and bridegroom’s families fasten the bridegroom’s waistcloth to the 
bride’s lugda robe. Presents are made and a feast follows. Bhilalas 
are chiefly husbandmen, being the principal cultivators in the 
native states on the north-west boundary of Khandesh. 


DAXOC’HIS or DANG BHILS, living below the Sahyadris, 
are the most uncivilized of all the wild tribes, stunted in body by their 
drunken dissolute life and dulled in mind by hardships and bitter 
poverty. They are very dirty feeders, eating monkeys, rats and all 
small vermin, not to mention cattle killed by tigers or by themselves. 
Even on grand occasions their dress is only a loincloth, langoti, and 
a wisp of rag round the head. They always carry materials for 
producing hre, flint and steel and some silk cotton in a small gourd 
hung round the waist by a strong thin cord. They have a very high 
i(h;a of their dignity, as Rajas’ kith and kin. The Konkanas and Varlis 
are not above helping about camp and carrying loads. But the 
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Bhil Rajas never condescend to such work fit only for their subjects, 
and when they are not resting or idling, wander about with bows 
and arrows in search of small game such as peacocks and hares. 
Thoroughly unwilling to work, they do very little cultivation, and 
live on the share they take of the harvests of their so-called ryots, 
the Konkanas and VArlis. They hold the tiger sacred and worship 
Vdghdev. 

KHOTILS are chiefly found along the south face of the Sat- 
pudas and at Dhauli, Vaijapur and in many of the Chopda and Shir- 
pur villages in Khandesh. The Tadvis and people of Savda call 
all Bhils Khotils. But they are a distinct class, regarded by the pure 
Bhil as degraded, because they indulge in carrion and do not hesitate 
to touch the dead body of the cow. Their common surnames are 
Ghania, Ghartia and Takria. Their ceremonies are very simple. 
The child is named by its parents or tribesmen. When the time for 
marriage comes, if old enough, the lad himself, or if he is too young, 
his father, arranges with the girl’s father for a certain price. The 
caste committee, fanch, and the headman, ndik, are asked to witness 
the agreement, and a day is fixed for the ceremony. The officiating 
priest, a Bhil by caste, known as Mdnkar or Chaudhri, is the Niii.^ s 
minister, fradhan. For his service he gets a turban or some other 
present, or a money fee of Re. 1 annas 4. If the headman is present, 
he also is paid about Re. 1 annas 8. After, in the ordinary way, the 
bride and bridegroom have been rubbed with turmeric, on the auspi¬ 
cious evening the minister begins the ceremony by asking the bride¬ 
groom the name of his bride. He tells her name and ties his waistcloth 
or trouser-cloth to her gown ^da. Then she is asked the bridegroom s 
name, and after saying it, ties her robe to his. Thus tied together 
they turn seven times round, and the ceremony is complete. A east, 
costing from Rs. 5 to Rs. 30, follows, and the bridegroom goes o his 
father-in-law’s hut, where he fives from a week to three months or 
a year, and then takes the bride to his own dwelling. Among he 
Khotils the marriage tie is loose, and a woman may leave her 
husband and marry another for comparatively trivial reasons. 

Many of the Khotils worship the tiger-god and refuse to jom 
in a tiger hunt. They do not employ Brahman priests. 1 liey b.uy 
their dead without form or ceremony, piling a few stone> to mark 
the grave. They are great huntsmen and very fond of Inpior. 
They make their living by catching fish and gathering 
honey, wild berries and other forest produce, which thc> i>arta i.r 

cash or credit. 
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MATHVADIS, also called Pandi-is, are found in the north of 
Taloda, in the Satpuda Bhil xillages and in the trans-Narbada state 
of Mathvdd, from which they take their name, and from which they 
are said to have come to the Satpudas before the British conquest 
of Khandesh, Of ordinary size, they are generally dark with roimd 
faces. They allow their hair to grow but shave their beards. Their 
houses, which they share with their cattle and change once every 
three years, are generally grass huts with bamboo partitions. 
They have the regular Kunbi marriage ceremonies, but no priests. 
They worship Vaghdev and the river Narbada. They bum their 
dead except young children, whom they bury. With the deceased, 
his clothes and ornaments are carried to the burning ground, where 
they are taken away by the Mahar. Their chief occupation is 
husbandry. They eat the flesh of sheep, deer and hens, but never of 
buffaloes. They drink liquor. 

MAVCHI, Mauchi or Gavit Bhils, are chiefly found in the 
high western Pimpalner plateaus in Khandesh. They are a timid, 
inoffensive, quiet and well behaved people, rather given to drink, 
and, especially the wilder ones, truthful. They constantly change their 
huts and move their settlement. The commonest form of marriage 
among them is the winning of the bride by serving her father for a 
term of years. Five years is the usual period, but credit is often given 
and the girl allowed to live with her husband before the full term 
is over. The marriage tie is loose, and a woman may leave her hus¬ 
band and marry another for comparatively tiivial reasons. The caste 
committee, panch, usually awards compensation, but cases are not 
rare when the husband docs not think it worth his Avbile to apply 
to the committee, and comforts himself with another wife. Mavchis 
are very ignorant and superstitious, tracing all disasters to the 
mfluencQ of witches. Tliey woiship Astamba, Gavli, iAghdev and 
Parameshvar. They bury their dead, and often lay the deceased 3 
personal property in the grave with him. Mainly cultivators, some 
have taken to carting. They oat beef and are excessively fond of 
drinking liquor. 

NAHALS are chiefly found on the north side of the Satpudas 
bordering on ftolkar’s Xinuir ami the tow'na of Balvadi, Palasner 
and Sindva. They are tlie most savage of the Bhils. They are very 
dark, small and harsh featured, and wear aa shoes pieces of nilgai 
liides tied with strings. Like the Khotils they are regarded by the 
pure Bhils as degraded, as, like the Khotils, they indulge in cairion 
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and do not hesitate to touch the dead body of the cow. Their customs 
are much like those of Khotils, and like them the marriage tie 
among them is loose. Some of them are Musalmans, but most have no 
noticeable rehgion, neither womhipping Hmdu idols nor following 
the Musalman creed. A few raise a little grain among the ashes 
of burnt bouglis or barter forest produce ior cloth, but they are sel¬ 
dom seen beyond the limits of their native forests. They live chiefly 
on roots, fruit and berries, shun all iirtercourse. and lead an utterly 
savage existence. They have an hereditary headman ndik. 


NIRDHIS or Nilde Bhils dwell along the base of the Satmalas 
in the Jamner and Pachora tdlukas of Khaudesh. Their creed and 
ideas are similar to those of TadvLs. In former times they were much 
dreaded. During seasons of revolt the most atrocious acts were 

invariably the work of Nirdhis. 


PAVRAS are chiefly found m -Mcran and parts of Taloda and 
Shahada in Khandesh. They are called Pavra Bhils, Pavia Naiks 
and Pavra Kolis indifferently, but they are more like Konkan sea 
Kohs than Bhils. They deny that they are Bbils and coils, der the 
name a reproach. They are said to be Rajputs who were driven 
by the Udaipur chiefs from their homes near the hill fort 1 alagad. 
They come from the .Mathvad state north of the hmrbada and are 
often called Mathvadis. Fonnerly marriage among lavrds was 

generally adult, and the young men chose their brides t -mselves 
Of late the rich manv their boys at ten or twelve^ The bnde s father 
is given a bride price of Rs. HO or more, but if the bor s fathe 
imfble to pay this amount he gives his bullocks to the bnde s fatlmr 
Among the poor, marriage by serving the fatl.er-m law is commo u 

the period of service being eight to ten years. , 

yi uth lives with the girl’.s family and ,s generally marnal - 

half the term agreed to is o^•er. .Marriages are held „,!) < V 
Phdlo.n and VaMkk. On the day before niarnago « 

grooL relations go dancing to the bride’s village 

the iri^it. i-fo- t^«“X':::isri;:::meto;^ 

one of them carrying ho hr e on generally 

grooms village to perform ^ , Khamloba, who is 

take place m the afternoon. J ^ , then 

:rrrl on;:e:;:irmen.s are tied togelher, and 

r, ,1 : ” o„»h «... 
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Widow remarriage is aUowed. Polygamy is commoti, and those who 
can afford to, have three or four wives. 

Their religion is simple. They have neither priests, temples, 
nor idols. They worship a supreme creator, bhagvdnt and strive 
to please him with sacrifices and offerings. In the forest near each 
village is a sacred tree, round which, before harvest, the villagers 
meet and prostrate themselves before the rising sun, offer com, 
and sacrifice goats and fowls. The deity to whom these offerings are 
made is called Bava Kumba. His wife. Rani Kajhal, has also, not 
far from her husband’s, a sacred tree to which offerings are made. 
They worship the tiger god vdgkdev but only to propitiate it and 
prevent it attacking their cattle, or when it has carried off any of 
their people. Though they acknowledge no household or village 
deities and reverence no rivers or fixe, they are very superstitious, 
believing in witchcraft and sorcery. Before the British rule, many 
an old woman had her nose slit under the suspicion of being a witch, 
ddkiny the idea being that the loss of the nose destroys all power to 
work evil. A belief in omens is common. Odd numbers are lucky, but 
to see a blackbird called is most ill-omened. At the beginning 
of any undertaking they oast omens \vith a bow and arrows. 
They salute friends by taking the two hands of the person saluted, 
and saying bkaj-bhaj\ that is, worship. 

Pavras have three chief holidays, Indraja, Divdli and Shimga or 
Holi. Indmjn, apparently in honour of Indra, is held only when the 
year is good or when a vow has to be discharged. It is celebrated 
on any Sunday, Wednesday or other lucky day between Dasara and 
Divali. Its chief ceremony consists in planting a hadwnb Nauclea 
parvifolia branch in front of a landlord’s, jaminddr s, house, so as to 
remain one cubit underground and a man's height above. The 
brancli is rubbed with vermilion and worship begins at midnight. 
A goat and lien are killed and offered, and dancing is kept up till day¬ 
break. Next morning at about ten they pull up the branch and throw 
it iiik) some neighbouring river or pond. On returning they drink 
and dance, and eat the goat and hen offered overnight. 

Divf'ili^ sometimes called Ndgdivnlij a yearly festival celebrated 
in the month of Posh (January) on different dates in different villages, 
so as to last on the whole for nearly a month. Four or five stones 
are brought from a neighbouring river and placed outside the village 
but within the limits of the village lands. They are then painted 
rod, and next day at noon worship begins. Liquor is sprinkled on the 
i^rouxid and freely drunk, and goats and hens are killed. Dancmg 
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begins at nightfall. Two men, holding two lighted bamboo sticks, 
go from house to house followed by the villagers. Every housewife 
comes out with a lighted lamp in her hand, waves it before them, 
marks their foreheads with lamp oil, and gives them drink. After 
dancing for a few minutes, the procession passes to another house and 
there go through the same routine. Next day they feed their bullocks 
with Indian millet, rice, banti and part'd, and give them drink. 


The Shimga or HoU takes place, as elsewhere, on the fifteenth of 
the bright half of Phdlgun (March). Immense crowds meet at 
Dhedgaon, the central village and police head-ijuarters of the Akrani 
territory. A pit is dug, and a wooden rod thrust into it and lighted 
about ten or eleven at night. Everyone present brings a piece of 
bread, some rice and a cock. Portions of these are thrown into the 
fire, and the rest is handed round among friends. Then, with the 
help of an occasional draught, they dance till dawm. 

Except leper.s, persons who have died of cholera and small pox, 
women dying in chUd-birth and children under two or three months, 
who. as a rule, are buried, the Pavriis either burn or bury their dead. 
So great is their aversion to a leper that, when living, he us kept in a 
distant cottage, and when dead, is buried by a Malnir untouched by a 
Pavra. In ordinary funerals a party of them carry the corpse. A 
rupee, or. if the family be poor, a pice is placed in the debased s 
mLth, a little rice, turmeric and red powder yuhl are rubbed on 
the forehead, and his sword and bows and arrows are placed on the 
bier by his side. To the sound of drums and music, the body is 
carried to the burying ground. The widow wears good Rothes on 

the day of her husband’s death, cooks rice in an 

after tL corpse is carried away, breaks the pot outside the^l.o e 

door, and folbws the burial party dressed in new clothes On h r 

return, she puts on her old clothes, and unless she ; 

never again wears gay clothes or ornaments. All the *1 ^ 

deceased, dishes, cots and pots, except drinking P°*';’ " 

burnt with him. If the dead did not own these 

bought and laid by his side. His silver ornameiits ‘^ . 

times burnt. But shoes, cows and money are Itno b - s.tei 

son bUcha. On the return of the funeral party, ' 

bathe. On the eighth dav after death, ' .p 

the house of the .loceased and dni.k a pir of h<i oi. ' 

death is not considered to have made t le aim ^ ■' ,^„^^.ared 

„ .1, J.y 

with cowduiig, leaf plates are spread, stia.is 

M U 323—1:3 
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the dead man’s forefathers, liquor is sprinkled on the ground, and a 
dinner of rice, or mixed rice and pulse, is given to the caste-fellows. 
On that day they drink, but do not dance. It is not obligatory to 
perform these ceremonies on the twelfth day ; if that day does not 
suit, they can be performed on any day within the month. Till 
these ceremonies are over, the nearest relations do not wear turbans. 
Like other Bhils, Pavras leave a house in which two or three deaths 

have taken place. 

Most of the Pavras are husbandmen, many of them very skilled. 
Some are carpenters and blacksmiths, but none barbers or shoemakers. 
Each man is his own barber, and each family makes its own field tools 
and basket work. Except for their shoes which they bring from 
Kakarmunda, and their silver and brass ornaments which are made 
by Hindu workmen of Roshnal, they have little need of foreign crafts¬ 
men. The women gather makua flowers and ckdroli nuts. They are 
honest and hardworking and robbery is almost unkno^vn to them. 
They are passionately fond of music and dancing, their music being 
neither harsh nor untuneful. 

Pavras eat only goats, sheep arifl fowls. Though they drink 
a great quantity of mahua liqiior at their feasts and marriages, in 
ordinary life they are very temperate. 


T-'iDVIS are chiefly found in the villages at the foot of the 
Satpuda hills from Asirghad to Chopda. They are said to be the 
descendants of Bhil women and Musalinan men, and to date from the 
Emperor Aurangxeb's reign {16.'>8-1707). But though they own that 
they were fc'rmerly Hindus, they do not acknowledge that they are or 
ever were Bhils. Many of them dress like ordinary Khandesh culti¬ 
vators. the better-t-)-do inclining to the dress of the Musalman sipdhi. 
Their religious beliefs as well as manners and custon).s are like those 
of other Khandesh Musalmans. At the same time, like other Hindu 
conveits, th(‘v have a deep regard for certain Hindu deities. They 
etnplov the Kazis at their weddings. They make good soldiers and 
coiistahlcs, hut are poor cultivators, generally living by wood and 
^ra<s cutting. To the fault of laziness they add the vices of a 
(juarn'lsonn* and vindictive temper, and a great fondness for liquor. 

BHIL. A siib-division of Oopals and Berads : a auh-division 

BHILALA. -A .sub-division of Bhils. [uf Kolis. 

BHILAVE. - A sub-division of Kolis. 

BHILLAKABBER. - A synonvni for Kabbaligar. 

BHINGI. A svnonvni for Hanam Golla. 

BHIRALE.—.V synonym for Bhilave. 
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BHISTIS or PakMlis, an occupational caste, numbering 2,312 Name. 
(1901), including 1,122 males and 1,190 females, are found all over 
Gujardt and Native States and in some parts of the Deccan. Of the 
above number, 607 were returned as Musalmdns at the census of 1901, 

They state that when Parashurdm persecuted the Kshatriyas 
some of them escaped by stating that they were water-fillers. 

These were the ancestors of the modem Bhistis. Another account 
relates that they were originally Rajputs of the Yadav stock. At 
the time of their adversity they took to carrying water in leather bags 
{pahhdh) and thus formed a separate caste named Pakhdlis. 

There are no endogamous divisions of the caste. They are said Division., 
to belong to the K^hyap gotra, the common refuge of those desirous 
of rising in the social scale. They are divided into clans, all of which 
are found amongst the Rajputs. The chief of these are ^Ihavada 
Chohan, Parmar, Solanki and Vaghela. Marriages are probbited 
between members of the same clan and within seven degrees of 
relationship. A member of the caste cannot marry his father s sister s, 
mother’s sister’s or mother’s brother’s daughter. Marriages betu een 
the descendants of brothers and sisters can take place from the fourth 
generation. A man is not allowed to marry his wife s sister during 
the wife’s lifetime. Two brotheis may mai-ry two sisteis. Marriages 
are prohibited between families residing in different geographical 
positions, though a few connections of this kmd can be tiaced. 
Polygamy is allowed and practised, but polyandry is imlmown. 

Girls are married from two to eleven, as a rule before attaining 

puberty. Maidens committing sexual iudiscretioiis 
• members from higher castes can remain m the caste bj pay ng 
„ fine to the caste-people. If the ofieuce is committed with members 
of lower castes, the offenders are turned out of the caste. 

The offer of maniage comes from the girl’s father. The boy’s Marriage, 
father has to pay to the girl a i^allun (woman’s 

of ornaments worth Ks. ’>5 and clothes "-th Ha. - fhc Au Joi 

the marriage Ls fixed by an a.st.rologer or >) le pjjj resemble 
conducts the service The marriage ceremonies of 1 lust is n sente e 

vdmca ceremony If tins ceremony is not performed at tlie turn. ol 
ccremoii) . performed at tlie time of last pieguaiui). 

marriage, it is required to be pu hiidegrooiu 

From the commencement of the mimiag^^' ^ ,e.,,ors. wliicli is 

holds m his hand a dagger, a 1 , j portion of 

ultimately thrown into a river or yell. Um wnaiu„ i 


or 
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the marriage service is the joining of the hands of the bride and 
bridegroom. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted with the sanction of the 
caste panch. A widow may marry her late husband’s younger brother. 
A widow remarriage is celebrated on a Tuesday, Thursday or Sunday. 
The pair to be married and a Brahman priest are present on the occasion, 
XJnwidowed women are not allowed to attend the ceremony. Ganpati 
is worshipped, and a lighted lamp is placed in an earthen pot and ia 
covered with a sieve. The sieve is then removed, and the widow and 
her new husband look at the lamp and throw grama of rice on each other. 
This completes the ceremony. A bachelor desirous of marrying a 
widow has first to marry a skami bush (Prosopis spicigera). 

A husband can divorce a wife on the ground of her misconduct. 
A wife can divorce a husband if he ill-treats her. A divorced 
woman has to pay a fine of from Rs. 100 to 200 to the caste-people 
in order to remain in the caste. Divorce is not much in vogue. The 
caste follow the Hindu law' of inheritance. 

Bhistis luostlv belong to the Hindu religion; about one-fouith 
of the number returned at the 1901 census are Musalrnaiis. The special 
objects of their worship are the indlds or goddesses, to whom liquor and 
flesh are ofiered on the fourteenth day of the bright half of Bhddrapady 
the eiglitli day of the month of Ashvin and at the time of marriages. 
These olferiugs are partaken of by the offerors themselves. When 
an e]>ideiiuc l>reaks out, the goddesses are ])i’opitiated with offerings 
of goats. Bhistis observe all tlie Hindu holidays and make pilgrim 
ages to all the saor ed places of the Hbulus. The Musalman saints aie 
venerated. Tlieir teligioius teachers are Gosavis. Their priests are 
a degraded class of Brahmans known as Kayatiyas. The death 
ceremonies are coii(luctc<l by the caste elders. 

The dead are either burnt or buried. The fimeral rites of Bhistis 
resemble tho.'^e f»f (bdiaras. 

Tlie luaeditary occupation of the caste is carrying water m 
leallier water bags, 'riiere are no iiulications of their abandoning 
this o( cuputioii. 

TIicn (“at lish and liesli, and drink liquor. 

-Mrs.VLMAX BHISTIS or PakluUis—known in Gujarat also 
•IS -Maslilds lu waUu bag'iueu. numbering ('Oi (1991), iJieluding * 
males and 1^91 females, are found all over (Jujanit and in the laigc 
towns ot the Deccan aud Karnutak. Tliey are said to be the des 
reudauts uf couveits from Hindu Bhols, and, except at Surat, form 
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a separate community, marrying only among themselves ami having 
local headmen, who settle social disputes with the consent of the 
majority of the caste and punish breaches of caste rules by fines, 
which genei-ally take the form of caste feasts. They are Sunnis 
of the Hanafi school, but are seldom religious or say their prayers, 
and in the Deccan have strong Hindu leanings, worshipping Hindu 
gods, keeping Hindu fasts and feasts and eschewing beef. They 
carry water in leathern hags on bullock back and supply water 
to Musalmans, Christians, Parsis and a few low-caste Hindus. 


BHITRA. —A sub-division of Khedawal Brdhmans. 
BHOL —A sub-division of Kabbaligars. 


BHOIS, numbering 07,904 (1901), includbig 29,552 males and Name and 
28,352 females, are found throughout the Presidency and Native 
States, chiefly on the banks of rivers. The term Bhoi, besides being 
the name of a caste, is also used to denote a litter-bearer ; and lias 
consequently been appropriated by members of other castes pursuing 
the same occupation. Thus, there are 5Iahais who style themselves 
Bhois. In some parts of Khandesh the Bhois are confused witli 
Rahdrs, an immigrant caste of fishermen from Northern India, In 
some places they are known by the name of Meharia. They are very 
often addressed as Kolis on account of the similarity of occupation 
between the two castes, and they have doubtless been recruited in 
the past from Kolis and numerous other castes of similar standing. 


With regard to the origin of Bhois, the Jativiveka calls Bhois 
Paushtikas, and says that they are sprung from a Brahman father 
and a Parasar motlier; the Paiasar, again, is said to be descended 
from, a Brahman and a Sliudra mother. In the Deccan the Bhois 
differ little from the Maratha JCunbis in looks, dwelling, food and 
drink. In Nasik they call themselves Kimhis, and some Kunbis 
eat with them. This suggests a comiectiou with the Kuniii caste, 
not unlike the relations existing between the Miiratha and Koll 
Kunbis. Their iuvariablv dark complexion and tlie suivival of 
totemisin foimd amongst them point to their being one of the 
aboriginal tribes of the Presidency. These totems are found 
mostly among the Khandesh Bhois. They consist of the leaves ol 

the following trees :— 


1 , 

2 , 

3, 

4. 


Ardi = Mimosa rubricaiilis. 

Bor = Zizyphus jujuba. 
’Rmhkin = Oalotropis gigantea. 
Slmni — Pioso])is spicigera. 


5 


0 


Jdmbkul - ■- Kugenia jambo 
lana. 

Aniba — Mango. 
Ulakalinri. 
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8. /IraU = Miniosa hamata. 11. = Ficua glomerata. 

9. Bardii = Bor? 12. DA wwia/: = Acacia arabica. 

10. Aj>ta — Baubioia racemosa. 

Among the Bhois o! Ratnagiri, known locally as Rdjabhois, 
the common totems or devaks are the mango, the kcdamha (Anthoce- 
phalus cadumba), the peacock^s feather and the axe. The Maratha 
Bhois have mostly the pdru'hpdlvi or leaves of five trees as their totem. 

In many cases marriages are regulated by these devakst every 
exogamous division having a separate devak. This system of devaks 
or totems is gradually being supplanted by the more advanced 
system of prohibiting marriage between members bearing the same 
surname, and in some places Brahmanical gotras have also been 
adopted ; but their bearing on intermarriage has not yet been fully 
recognised. 

The Bhois may broadly be divided into five territorial groups, 
(1) Maratha, (2) Khandesh, (3) Kamatak, (4) Kanara and (5) 
Gujarat. I’here are also a few immigrants who follow the occupation 
of fishing and litter-bearing known as Pardeshi, Kachi, Tarkashi and 

Telangi Bhois. The Musalman Bhois, who are described separately, 
are generally called Zinga Bbois as they chiefly catch zingas (shrimps). 
The five territorial groups of Bhois differ to such an extent that they 
must be described separately. 

MARATHA BHOIS.— The Maratha Bhois of the Poona district 
have three endogamous divisions, Proper, Varadhi and Kadu. 
They can dine together but not intermarry. The Var4dhis soak 
and parch grain. Kadus are bastards. In Ahmednagar they are 
divided into Maratha and Mala, who neither eat together nor inter¬ 
marry. The Maratha division have also a bastard sub-caste known 
as LenkAvales with whom they eat but do not marry. In NAsik 
they are divided into those who live north and those who live south 
of the ( haudor or Saptashring hills. In Thana they are divided 
into Kliaii or salt water and Code or fresh water Bhois, who neither 
eat t^>g'L;tlier nor intermarry. The Bhois of the Ratnagiri district 
are known as Rajabhoia. They are only palanquin-bearers. They 
do not- catch fish. They do not interdine or intermarry with the other 
Binds, wliom they distinguish bv the a]>peUation of Macchimdr or 
lish-catchum Bhois. 

The home tongue of the Maratha Bhois is Marathi. In the 
.iVlimednagar district they have a dialect of their own. The names 
in common use among men are Bapu, Bhik 3 'a, Chima, Dagadu 
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GangArdm, Gopdl, Hari, Kdshirto, Kliaudu, MalMri. Malya, Mhadu 
Nardyau, Fakir, Sahadu and Vithu; and among women, Bhdgi' 
Bhimi, Clurai, Ganga, Jamni, Kashi, Ralii, Pdrvati, Rangi, Saku! 
Savitri, Siti, Tai and Yamaui. They have caste councils, and 
settle social disputes at meetings of the castemen. Breaches of 
caste rules are condoned by caste feasts, and decisions of the caste 
councils are enforced imder pain of expulsion. The caste councils 
are highly respected and greatly feared. 

There appear to be no exogamous sub-divisions of the caste, 
above families, members of wliicli liave the same surname. The 
following are some of the comnionest surnames:— 


1. 

Bhokre. 

8. 

Jddav. 

15. 

Musale. 

2. 

Chavan. 

9. 

Jhate. 

16. 

Nirmal. 

3. 

Dage. 

10. 

Kamble. 

17. 

Povar. 

4. 

Ghatmal. 

11. 

Kashid. 

18. 

fclinde. 

5. 

Gholap. 

12. 

Kathavate. 

19. 

Singare. 

6. 

Ghume. 

13. 

Jite 

20. 

Tilave. 

7. 

Gunvant. 

14. 

Mahulkar. 




Many of these surnames, e.g.^ Chavan, Jadav, Povar and iSindo. 
are common among the Marathas. The surname Kathavate has 
been apparently borrowed from the Deshasth Brahmans. 

Marriage is prohibited within the sub-division covered l)v one Mam 
surname. A man cannot many the daughter of his maternal 
aunt, though he may marry tliat of his maternal uncle. Instances 
of marriage with the paternal aunt’s daughter are not wanting, but 
they are rare, in consequence of the belief that the girl so married 
does not live long. There is no prohibition against the marriage 
of two sisters to tlie same husband. Two sistei-s can also be married 
by two brotliei-s. 


Tlie usual practice among Maratha Hliois is to marry their boys 
between sixteen and twentv-live, and their girls as infants, generally 
at ages ranging from ten to fourteen yearn. If the parents are 
rich and the connection sought is desirable, girls are married in 
infancy and even while they are still in the ckuIIc. H tlicir parents 
are too poor to defray the marriage expenses or d they have no proj)er 
guardians to arrange for their marriage, girls may remain umnan ied 
even up to their sixteenth year. Ju such cases the caste council 
collect sultscriptions and marrv them, to suitable husbands, without 
exacting any caste dinner. In the case of girls who are not married 
in infancy, sexual intercourse before marriage is strongly reinobated, 
nnd the girls are excommunicated if discovered. 
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Polygamy is permitted in the event of the first wife being barren 
or suffering from some incurable disease. In theory there is no 
limit to the number of wives a man may have. It is rare, however, 
in actual life to find more than two. Polyandry is unknown. 

Marriage proposals as a rule come from the boy’s father, the 
girl*s father agreeing to them in the presence of some of the fiiends. 
At the betrothal, the girl worships a betelnut placed in a wheat 
square in the name of Ganpati, and also a metal pot filled with 
water with betel leaves dipped in it in the name of Vanma, the god 
of water, with offerings of flowers, sandal paste, vermilion and copper 
coins. The boy’s father presents the girl with a green robe and bodice, 
marks her head with vermilion, and fills her lap with rice and fnut. 
Betel leaves are served and the betrothal or hunhi Idvane is over. 
The Brdhman priest writes invitation cards, and lays one of them 
before the house gods, and others are sent round among friends 
and kinsmen. The turmeric rubbing lasts for one to five days before 
the marriage. The girl is rubbed with turmeric paste first, and what 
is left of the paste is sent with music and a band of married women 
to the boy’s to be rubbed on him and his parents. The parents 
of the bridegroom and the bridegroom himself are then seated in a 
square prepared by the bride’s kinswomen, and after a coil of thread 
has been passed round the necks of four earthen pots, one in each 
corner of the square, they are rubbed \vith turmeric and bathed in 
warm water. A married couple belonging to the boy’s house and 
a second couple belonging to the girl’s house, with the hems of their 
garments knotted together by the priest, each in separate parties, 
visit the temple of Maruti, carrying the devak, lay a betelnut and leaves 
before the god, and return home with the devak covered with a white 
sheet and held over the head of the pair by two friends, one of whom 
walks in front and the other behind. On drawing near the house 
the couple tie the devak to the first post in the booth, and lay before 
it sandal paste, vermilion and food. Friends and relatives of the bride¬ 
groom and of the bride are feasted at the fathers’ houses. In the 
evening the bridegroom goes on horseback with music and a band of 
kinsfolk to the temple of Maruti in the bride’s village, bows before 
the god, and puts up in the temple. Meanwhile an unmarried brother 
he bride’s on horseback with an abddgiri or ornamental umbrella 
held over him, under a shower of onions, is taken by the brides 
party with music to Maruti’s temple, where he presents the bride¬ 
groom with a suit of clothes and decks his brow with a marriage 
coronet or bdshinff. Lastly, the bridegroom lays before the idol 
a packet of betel laaves and nuts, bows before the god. and mounts 
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the horse brought for him by the bride’s brother. All go to the bride’s 
house, where the bride and bridegroom stand face to face on two 
low stools, a curtain being held between them by the Brahman 
priest, who repeats texts and throws Indian millet over them. 
They next seat themselves on the marriage altar or hahule, from which 
they throw clarified butter into the sacred fire lit by the priest. 
Marriage wTistlets are tied to their hands. Then comes the troth- 
plighting or pdni-grakan, when the bride’s maternal uncle pours 
water into the hollow of the bride’s folded hands laid on the bride¬ 
groom’s {dhdre) and completes the ceremony by putting a money 
gift or dakskina into the hands of both. Betel leaves and nuts are 
served and the guests withdraw. Next day they are again seated 
in the sacred square and are bathed in warm water, throwing 
at each other chiksa or the fragrant mixture of turmeric and Indian 
millets. Married women then mark their brows with vermilion 
and wave lights round their faces. Next comes the phal or cloth- 
presenting ceremony. The bridegroom’s party go to the bride’s 
with betel, a turban, a robe and a bodice, and uncooked provisions, 
rice, pulse, molasses and clarified butter, and the priest lays before the 
bride rice, five half-cocoa-kernels, five dry dates, and five betel leaves 
with nuts. Her father-in-law presents her with a robe and bodice 
and jewels, the musicians j)lay their instruments, and the friends and 
kinspeople, both of the bride and bridegroom, are feasted at the 
bride’s. The bride’s mother respectfully asks the bridegroom’s motlier 
to visit her house and lo(>k at the bride. She goes to the bride’s 
attended by music and a band of friends, takes the bride on her lap, 
and puts sugar in her mouth, presenting her with jewels. Lastly, the 
jhdl or handing ceremony at the girl’s house completes the marriage. 
The bride’s ])arents h(dd a bamboo basket with four dough lamps 
laid in it, gently touch the heads of the bridegroom’s parents with the 

basket and fonuallv hand the bride to the bridegroom’s parents 

% 

after seating hereon the lap of the bridegroom' father and repeating 
the words “She was ours up to this time, now she is yours The 
pair are then seated on horseback and taken to the bridegroom’s, 
where the bridegroom gives the girl a new name, and the guests 
are treated to a sumptuous dinner. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted, but never with the deceasod 
husband’s brother, nor with a man of his surname or her father's 
surname. Her marriage with the son of her maternal aunt is also 
prohibited, though not with that of her maternal uncle or paternal aunt. 
The marridge of a widow- is allowed if she is in the prime of her youth 
or if there is none to protect and feed her, her relatives arranging 

H H 323—24 
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for the mhotiir or remarriage. The sanction of the caste panchayat 
is required, and is obtained by contributing Ks. 7 to the caste fund 
and paying about Rs. 3 to the members of the famxMyat for sweet¬ 
meats. On a copper pot are placed five betel leaves, one or more 
betelnuts and one cocoa-kemel. It is sprinkled over with vermilion 
and pigment. One betelnut and one cocoanut are placed in a dish 
and are daubed with vermilion. The widow' and her intended husband, 
in the presence of a Brahman, take a few grains of com in their hands 
and throw them over the copper vessel. They then fall at the feet 
of the god Maruti. The widow presents her intended husband 
w'ith a turban and waist-cloth and is in turn presented by him with 
a jjdsodi, robe or ornaments. A feast to the caste completes the 
mliotur. The ceremony is performed at night time in the dark 
fortnight, only w'idow'ers and widows being present. If the man 
who marries the widow' is a bachelor he is first married to the fui 
plant (Calotropis gigantea). 

Divorce is permitted with the sanction of the caste panchayat 
if the wife proves unchaste or if the husband neglects to maintain her, 
if either party suffers from an incurable disease, or if a permanent 
misunderstanding has arisen between them. If ^ woman is caught 
in adultery w’ith a man of her caste and thereby becomes pregnant, 
both are excommunicated ; otherwise the man is fined and is free 
to marry her after she has been divorced from her first husband. 
Divorced women, except those caught in adultery, are allowed 
to marry anybody they like by the widow remarriage form. The 
caste follow' the Hindu law of inheritance. 

Maratha Bhois profess Hinduism and woiship JIahadev, 
Maruti and Vithoba of Pandhaq>ur, Among Hindu holidays they 
keep«SAim^a in March, Sanvatsar pddva or New Years day in April, 
Akshafritiya in May, Ndgpanchami in August, Dasara in September, 
and Divdli in October. They also visit Alandi in Poona, ^ladhi in 
Ahmednagar, Pandharpur in Sholapur, and Tuljapur in the Nizams 
country. Their family deities are Khandoba of Jejuri, Bhavani o 
Tuljapur, Bahiroba and Mhasoba. 

The offerings made consist of fowls, goats, cocoanuts and cocoa- 
kernels, which the woishippers consume after making over a portion 
to the Gurvas of the temples. Their religious guides are the slit- 
pared or Kdn-phdte Gosavis, whom they call Bavas. They believe 
in soothsaying, witchcraft and evil spirits, and employ devris ts 
or exorcists to drive ghosts out of possessed persons. Their pneste 
are Deshasth Brahnrana, 
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The dead are usually burnt, but those who cannot bear the l^eath 
expense bury them in a sitting positiop with their face turned either mMiea. 
to the east or west. Children under ten years of age are buried. 

The pebble or life-stone with which the water jar is broken at the 
funeral is kept in the house for ten days ; and for this period the family 
consider themselves in mourning. On the third day the chief 
mourner goes to the burning ground, sprinkles milk, curds, butter, 
cow’s urine and dung on the ashes of the dead, and throws the ashes 
into water. He sprinkles cowdung and water on the spot where 
the body was burnt, and places two dough cakes—one where 
the head lay and the other where the feet lay, bathes and goes 
home. On the tenth day ho goes to the bank of a river with the 
life-stone. Grains of til (sesamum) and sdiu (barley) and one pice 
are ofiered to the stone and it is bathed thrice. All the mourners 


present then bathe in the river, their Brdhman priest afterwards 
mutters certain prayers and the stone is thrown into the river. 
Eleven dough balls are made, ten of which are throw into water, 
and the eleventh is set for crows to eat. The party do not return 
home till a crow has touched the ball. The priest is given the 
metal vessels used in performing the rites, with some money or dak- 
shma. On the thirteenth day castefellows are asked to feast on fish, 
mutton and cakes and they present the chief mourner with a white 
turban, which he folds round his head. He then goes to the temple 
nearest his house. The deceased is remembered every year on the day 
corresponding to the death in Mahalaya Paksha or All Souls’ Fort¬ 
night, when imcooked provisions with cash are given in the name 
of the dead to a Brdhman and kinspeople are feasted. 


One of their chief occupations former was carrying palanquins 
and litters, but with the opening of roads litters have nearly 
appeared; and most of them now make their livmg by catching 
fish including tortoises. Some of them are grain-dealers, shop-keepers 
and messengers. Some are indmddrs, indms having been bestowed 
on them by the Mahdrdjds of Kolhdpur and Chiefs of S4ngU. 

They eat all kinds of scaly fish except mus and devamdsa, and the Food, 
flesh of sheep and fowls only. They drink liquor, and esteem them- 
selves higher than Mahars and Mdngs on accoimt of their abstaining 

from beef and pork. 

They do not eat pakki kacchi, drink or smoke with any lower 
caste. The higher castes that will eat and drink with them are 
Kunbis, Sutdrs, TamboUs and others of similar standing. 
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KHANDESH BHOIS.—The Khindesh Bhois speak the Ahiidni 
dialect. The names in common use among men are, Bhila, Chindu, 
Kallu, Punju, Tandu, Tuta and Yedu; and among women, Byigu, 
Harku, Jija, Kama, Saitri and Vithi. They have two endogamous 
divisions, Maharyarla and Tarakshi. There is said to be -a third 
division known as Dhimar or Dhivar who are immigrants from Guja¬ 
rat. One accoimt states that the whole caste has the same gotra, 
viz., Kashyap, another account gives two gotras, Kdshyap and VAl- 
mika, while according to a third account their gotras are Kashyap, 
Atri and Vishvamitra. The first two accounts assert that the gotras 
do not stand in the way of intermarriage, while the third maintains 
that sameness of gotra as well as of kul is a bar to intermarriage. It 
appears that the cast? is in places adopting the Brahmanical system 
of exogamy. Sameness of devak is in some places still considered to 
be a bar to intermarriage, but as a rule marriages are regulated by 
kuls, which are identical with surnames. The commonest sumamM 
are as follows :— 


1. 

Bharsakhare. 

10. 

Javare. 

19. 

Nikavade. 

2. 

Chavan. 

11. 

Julve. 

20. 

Padval. 

3. 

Dange. 

12. 

Kamare. 

21. 

Sdtote. 

4. 

Dhole. 

13. 

Khedkar. 

22. 

Shivate. 

5. 

Divekar. 

14. 

Kutarmori. 

23. 

Shigare. 

6. 

Phulpagar. 

15. 

Lambolia. 

24. 

Sonavane. 

7. 

Gulimade. 

16. 

Landmori. 

25. 

Tavade. 

8. 

Hajaban. 

17. 

Mishal. 

26. 

Valde. 

9. 

Jadhav. 

18. 

More. 




Marnage. Marriages are prohibited between members of the same hd. 

A member of the caste may marry his maternal uncle’s daughter, 
but not his mother’s sister’s or father’s sister’s daughter. Marriage 
with a wife’s younger sister is permitted during the wife’s life-tune 
as well as after her death. Two brothers are allowed to marry two 
sisters. 

Marriage is infant as w^. 11 as adult. Sexual license before marriage 
is not tolerattd. If a girl is guilty of misconduct with a casteman, 
both are fined, and the girl is allowed to remain in the caste after 
performing a penance. Sometimes she is married to her seducer if 
their kuls permit. The same penalty is inflicted on the girl if the 
offence is committed with a member of a higher caste ; but if the man 
involved bo of a lower caste, the girl is excommunicated. Polygamy 
is allowed and practised, but polyandry is unkn own. 
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The offer of marriage, comes from the boy’s father, who has to 
pay a bride-price of from Rs. 6 to Rs. 60 to the girl’s father, if he is 
poor. The day for the marriage i« fixed by a Brahman who conducts 
tile service. The principal ceremonies of marriage are as follows :_ 

1. Sdyakhaday Kunku Idvane or Sagdi is the betrothal in which 
a party from the boy’s house go to the girl’s house and present her 
with dry dates, dry cocoa-kernels, betelnuts, red powder, a robe and 
a few ornaments. A Brdhman priest marks the girl’s forehead with 
red powder, and the ceremony is over. A betrothal cannot be broken. 

2. Mdndava and Bdmdthni. —A marriage booth of the boughs 
of the mango, jdman and ruchhin is erected. To the right, at the 
entrance to the booth, in the inside, two holes are dug by the pair 
who are to rub turmeric paste on the boy or the girl, Ganpati and 
Varuna are worshipped, and the hdindthni (boughs of the mango 
tree) is planted in these holes. 

3. Halad is the ceremony of rubbing the boy and girl with 
turmeric paste by a married pair selected by a Brdhman priest. 

4. Telan. —On the eve of the marriage day five married women 
hold a bamboo basket over the house gods and sing songs. Next, 
the basket is laid on a slab and songs are sung. It is then placed on 
the threshold of the house again, held over a lamp set on a cot, and 
lastly a nose-ring is put into the basket and songs are sung. Next, 
one of the women ties a kankan (a wristlet of wool with seeds of mdhuay 
Bassia latifolia, and joiodri) to the wrist of the boy with a yellow thread. 
A kankan is tied similarly to the girl’s wrist at her house. 

6. Devak .—The devak is brought by the sister of the bride or 
bridegroom and her husband. The ceremony takes place in the 
afternoon of the marriage day at the girl’s house, and on the same 
day or the day before at the boy’s house. The boughs of the tree 
or trees representing the devak are first placed in Maruti s temple, 
and then divided into five parts, one of which is tied to the behndthni, 
and the remaining four to the four corners of the marriage pandal. 

6. Lagna.^The boy starts on horseback with relations and 
friends for the girl’s house. On his \vay a halt is made near Mdruti s 
temple and the bridegroom is seated on a low wooden stool. A 
barber brings water, and the girl’s father, washing bis feet in it, pre¬ 
sents him with a suit of clothes, which he puts on {simanti). When 
the party draw near the entrance to the marriage booth, a married 
woman from the girl’s house meets the bridegroom, carrying water- 
pots on her head. The boy puts some coins into the topmost pot 
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and enters the booth. He is seated facing the east, and the girl is 
brought by the barber in attendance and seated in front of him. 
A cloth is held between them. When the sun is just about to sink 
below the horizon, the curtain is drawn aside, and the party assembled 
clap hands. Next, the hands of the bride and bridegroom are joined 
(Mtola), they are worshipped by the girl’s parents (kanydddn), and 
a money present is made to the Brahman priest. The pair are again 
worshipped by the boy’s father, who pays to the priest double the 
amount paid to him by the girl’s parents. The hands of the pair 
are then separated, and gifts distributed. 

7. Ckavari-bhavari. —The sacrificial fire is then kindled and 
ghi, sesamum and barley are ofiered to it. Next, the bride and bride¬ 
groom walk five times round the sacrificial fire. At each turn two 
betel-leaves with a little ghi are thrown into the fire by them. A 
lucky necklace is then put round the girl’s neck by a married 
unwidowed woman, and the bride and bridegroom feed one another 
with five mouthfuls of a mixture of ghi and molasses (kasdre). This 
ends the first day’s ceremonies. 

8. On the next day rukhavat or sw 03 t dishes are carried from 
the girl’s house to the boy’s. In the evening the boy and girl- are 
taken on their shoulders by two persons, and they are moved in a 
procession through the principal streets of the town, the pair throwing 
at each other chiksa (the fragrant mixture of turmeric and Indian 
millet ground together). One of the party carries a bamboo basket 
on his head, in which are placed the clothes to be presented to the 
girl, and another holds in his hand the clothes to be presented to 
the boy. This ceremony is known as zdl. Next, the bride and bride- 
^oom are made to worship Ganpati and Varuna, the bride is dressed 
in a new robe, and her lap is filled. If the couple are young, two men 
take them on their shoulders and dance to the accompaniment of 
drums, the ceremony being known as zenda. Next, the pair are 
seated on a low wooden stool, the girl is presented with a robe, a bodice 
or an ornament by the boy’s parents, the boy is presented with a suit 
of clothes by the girl’s parents, and the girl is handed over. On the 
following day a feast is given by the girl’s father and the boy returns 
to his house in procession with his bride [vardt). The tunneric is 
then washed off and the marriage ceremonies come to an end. The 
essential portion is the ckavari-bhavari. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow cannot marry 
her father s sister’s, mother’s sister's or mother’s brother’s son, or 
a member of her late husband’s section. A widow remarriage is 
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celebrated on a dark night of any month except Fausha and Bhddra- 
pad. The widow’s intended husband has to pay to her father a sum 
of Its. 20 to Rs. 50. Relations on both sides, the caste panck, a Brdh- 
man priest and a barber are present at the wedding. The widow is 
bath^ and dressed in new clothes and ornaments presented by her 
intended husband. The pair are then seated side by side on two low 
wooden stools, the hems of their garments are knotted, Ganpati and 
Varuna are worshipped, and the widow’s lap is filled. Next the 
barber feeds the couple with five mouthfuls of Kasdra (ghi and molasses 
mixed together), which completes the union. In some places, after 
the worship of Ganpati and Varuna, a string of black glass beads is 
tied round the widow’s neck and this is considered to be the essential 
portion of the ceremony. A widow remarriage is celebrated either 
at the widow’s father’s house or beyond the village boundary. A 
bachslor desirous of marrying a widow is first married to a ring or to 
a rui bush (Calotropis gigantea). 

A husband can divorce a wife for infidelity or bad temper. Some- 
times when a man is suffering from leprosy he is compelled by the 
castemen to divorce his wife. The marriage expenses mcmr^ by 
him are paid to him by the wife’s parents or by her mtend^ husband, 
the amount being spent on liquor by the castemen. A deed of divorce 
is drawn up and registered. The religious ceremony by which a divorce 
is effected is known as A-anna A-ame, that is, performmg funeral rites 
in the name of the woman by her husband. A woman taken in adul¬ 
tery with a casteman or a member of a higher caste can remain m 
the caste by paying a fine or giving a dinner to the caste people. The 
penalty for Misconduct with a member of a lower caste is excom¬ 
munication. The caste follow the Hmdu law of inheritance. 

The Khandesh Bhois belong to the Hindu reUgion. They wor¬ 
ship all the leading Hindu gods and observe the principal Hindu 

holidays. Every eLgamous section has a separate 

some Lving more than one. The following are some of the com 

monest;— 

. , , Name of its family goddess. 

Name of tctu. 

1 .. Chaudhar Ai. 

o -hif . .Morsai. 

„ Chavada Mata, Sanasai, Manasai, 

6. oatote • • , 

Renuka. 

4. T4vade 

R . .Injati Mata, 


T4vade 

Vdlde 
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These goddesses are worshipped on the Shrdvan new-moon 
Chaitra new-moon, the Dasara day and at the time of a marriage. 
Once a year a goat is offered to MariAi, the head of which is given 
to a Bhil and the body taken by the worshipp er. Offerings are made 
also to other minor gods. When the Bhoia go to fish, they worship 
a god Jadhiar. The goddess Kanbai is worshipped by females only, 
on the fourth day of the dark half of Phdlgun. Stones smeared with 
vermilion are installed in the name of persons who meet accidental 
deaths, and are called Virs. They are worshipped on the day follow¬ 
ing the Sankrdnt (the vernal equinox), the Akshatritiya day and the 
Mahdlaya days. In some places tdks or images embossed on gold or 
silver plates are installed instead of Virs. The image of a woman who 
dies a violent death is styled Irdni, that of a woman who dies in child¬ 
birth, Vadaddkhin, The Khandesh Bhois go on pilgrimage to the 
holy places in the vicinity. Musalmdn saints are venerated. When 
cholera or small-pox breaks out, vows are made to the goddesses 
supposed to preside over the diseases, and they are propitiated in 
various ways. The religious teachers of the Khdndesh Bhois are 
Gosavis. Their priests are Deshasth Brahmans. 


Death 

cere¬ 

monies* 


Food, 


The dead are either burnt or buried. The unmarried dead 
must be buried. At burial the corpse is laid on its back with head to 
the south. The standard funeral rites in use among castes of similar 
standing are observed. For the propitiation of the deceased ancestors 
pitar or mahdlaya is performed in the latter half of Bhddrapad and on 
the Akshatriliua day, when uncooked articles of food are given to a 
Brahman, and castemen are feasted. 


^^*'^^‘bary occupation of the Khandesh Bhois is catching 
s and bearing palanquins and litters. They also parch grain 
and grow water-melons and cucumbers in river beds. Some keep 
donkeys and carry grain on their backs from place to place. Some 
old land under the Rayatvdri system. Some are agricultural labour¬ 
ers and are paid either in cash or in corn. 


They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, hares, deer and scaly and 
^aleless fish, and drink liquor. They eat food cooked by Marathas, 
unbis, Rajputs, Phulmalis, Dhangars, Kumbhars, Vanis, Sonars 
an Sutars. They will drink water brought by a Koli. They do not 
eat food prepared by Shimpis, Nhavis or Telis. They wiU smoke 
with those castes from whom they can take water. Kolis, Mahara, 
ilangs, Bhils, Musalmans, etc., eat food cooked by them. Kunbis, 
Malis, Dhangars and Kumbhars will drink water brought by them 
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The BIARNATAK BHOIS of Belgaum have foui endogamous 

divisions, Koli, Kdr, Masande and Paratgi, who eat together, but do 
not intermarry. The Kdrs are probably Kah^Lr immigrants. The 
Masandes catch fish but do not carry palanquins. The occupation of 
the Paratgis is cement-making. In Dhdrwdr they are divided into 
Bests, Gangi, Sadar and Karva. Besta Bhois, who are immigrants 
from Mysore, wear the linga and eat from Gangi Bhois but not from 
Sadar Bhois. Thev do not marrv with the other two classes. Sadar 
Bhois do not wear the linga. They eat from Besta and Gangi Bhois, 
but do not marry with them. Girls are married before they come of 
age, the boy*s father giving a bride-price to the girl’s father. Poly¬ 
gamy and widow marriage are allowed, but polyandry is unknown. 
The dead are buried and mourned ten days. Rites on behalf of the 
dead are performed between the eleventh and the thirteenth. They 
observe all the ordinary Hindu holidays. Their marriages are con¬ 
ducted by Brahmans and death ceremonies by Gosivis. They eat 
mutton, pork and fish and drink liquor. They eat from all classes 
except Musalmans, Holayas and Madigars. 

The KANARA BHOIS have neither surnames nor household gods. 
Members of the same family stock do not marry. Their home speech 
is Kanarese, but they can also talk Konkani. They throw the casting 
net without swinging it over the head as the Ambigs do. Their cus- 
■ toms do not differ from those of the Ambigs. They worship all village 
gods and goddesses, are firm believers in witchcraft and soothsaying, 
and employ Karnatak Karhade and Havik Brahmans to perform their 
birth, marriage and death ceremonies. Their spiritual teacher is 
Tatiachari, a Ramanuj Brahman whose monastery is at Govindraj- 
pattan in North Arcot, to whom they pay tithes through his repre¬ 
sentative the pdrupcUyagdr of Ankola. In addition to palanquin- 
bearing and fishing, some serve as messengers in Revenue offices, 
some bear torches in village temples, and some hold umbrellas at 
marriages. 

The GUJARAT BHOIS claim to be Rajputs from Lucknow in 
the United Provinces. They have nine sub-divisions : 


1. Bakoria. 

2. Bhathva. 

3. Gadhedia. 


4. Gudia. 7. Mali. 

5. Kar. 8. Mela. 

6. Machhi or Dhimar. 9. Purbia. 


Of these, Malis and Bakorias eat together and intermarry ; Malis, 
Gudims and Kars eat with one another but do not intermarry , the 
rest neither eat together nor intermarry. Except the Purbi^s, whose 
home speech is Hindustani, they speak Gujardti. They do not 

M H 323—25 
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perform any ceremony on the birth of a child. After the sixth day some 
worship the goddess Chhathi. The mother remains impure for fifteen 
to thirty days. Except among a few, no name-giving or food-giving 
ceremonies are performed. Their marriage, pregnancy and death 
rites do not differ from those observed by Kanbis. Marriage between 
near relations is forbidden. Widows are allowed to marry, and, 
except among the Bhois of Broach, divorce is easy. Most of the 
Gujarat Bhois worship Mothers or Matas, though some of them are 
Bijmargis, Ramaiiandis, Shaivas and Vallabhacharis. In the Panch 
Mahals they keep in their houses Meladi Mata, the image of a deceased 
woman of the family, who is worshipped when they intend to harass 
an enemy or to exorcise an evil spirit, in which art several Bhois of 
Godhra have special skill. In other parts of the province they have no 
housegods and, except on holidays, do not visit Hindu temples. All 
but a few in Broach are said to believe in sorcery, witchcraft and 
omens. Their chief holidays are Divdso in June-July, Gokul Athem 
in July-August and ^avrdtri in September-October. Some of them 
visit the ordinary places of Hindu pilgrimage. Their priests are 
Modh and Audich Brahmans, whom they call Pandits and to whom 
they pay Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 at marriages and deaths. 

The Gujarat Bhois make their living chiefly by fishing, growing 
water-chestnuts, and carrying palanquins or litters. Except in Native 
States, palanquin-bearing has almost died out. Some till lands and 
work as field labourers ; others tend sheep and goats, and sell grass 
or fuel and babul tooth-sticks ; some are household servants and 
water-carriers as Pakhalis or Bhistis. 

They eat fish and the flesh of goats and drink liquor. 

BHOI VAIDU.- -A sub-di\dsion of Dadhichevala Vaidus. 

BHOJA.—A sub-division of Ods. 

BHOJAK.—A sub-division of Shrimdli Brahmans. 

BHONDE.—A synonym for Hatghade Kimibhar. 

BHONDKAR.—A s^monym for Hatghade Kumbhars. 

BHOPA.—A synonym for Rabari. 

BHOPES, also known as Bhute, are a religious order recruited 
from among Brahmans and Marathas. They were returned as 
numbering 80 at the census of 1901, but many of them must have 
been entered under the name of the parent caste. They are chiefly 
found in Poona, Satara, Koiaba and Ratnagiri. Bhopes have the same 
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surnames as Mardtbds. They are called Bhope or Bhute because 
they are devotees of the goddess Bhavdni. 

The rules regarding marriage are the same as amongst the Marriage. 
Mardthas. Marriage can only take place between those families 
between whom a connection can be traced within the last four or 
five generations or earlier. Families entirely unconnected cannot 
intermarry. There are no exogamous divisions. 

At Tuljdpur in the Nizam s territory there is a temple of the god 
dess Bhavdni. A family by name Kadani. consisting of about fifty 
branches, hold the entire village in Indm. They are the hereditary 
priests of the goddess. They resemble the Badves at other sacred 
places. They help the pilgrims who visit the place by arranging for 
their lodgings, food, etc. Brdhman and Mardtha families who have 
Bhavdni for their family goddess visit the place at times, and the 
ofierings made by them are received as a right by these priests. 

Vdkaji Kadam is their head or Fdtil, and he has the third share in 
the ofierings. 

Bhutes can dine with Marathds in the same row. They are supe¬ 
rior to Gondhalis, who recite religious songs and wear strings of 
kavadi shells. The latter form a distinct and lower caste. 

Their head-quarters are Tuljdpur, Kolhdpur and other places. 

They stay at Tuljdpur for two months, viz, Askvin and Kdriik 
(October and November), and go to the fair at Kondanpur on the 
15th of Mdrgashirsha (December). They then travel in the districts 
of Poona, Sdtdra, Nagar, Thana, Bhor, Phaltan and Bombay for four 
months begging alms, and return to their native places at the end 
of Jesktha (June), where they pass the rainy season. 

Bhutes admit outsiders into their caste, but only from the 
Mardthds and Brdhmans. When a Maratha or Brahman has no issue 
or his children are short-lived, he makes a vow that if he begets two 
children he will offer one to the goddess Bhavdni and make him a 
Bhutya. This child, when grown up, is taken to luljapur. There 
the head Bhute or Pdtil Kadam obtains the consent of the goddess 
to make him a Bhutya, worships her and puts the string of the kavadi 
shells worn by himself round the neck of the new-comer. He 
then admits him to his caste and makes the fact kno\\’n to the whole 
Bhute community. If the new-comer is poor he wears the badge 
of the goddess and begs in her name. 

There are Bhutes among Brdhmans, especially among the 
Deshasths, who commonly offer their children to the goddess. There 
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are Brahman families at Dehu whose males as well as females wear 

strings of hivadi shells, worship the goddess and beg in her name at 

least at five houses on Tuesdays and Fridays, and also keep the 

hivadi string amongst the house gods and worship it. These are 

Bhutes by vow. They are not professional beggars like the Maratha 
Bhutes. 

Besides worshipping Bhavani they also worship Khandoba 
of Jejuri, Bahiroba and Jotiba of Batnagiri. 

The badge of the Bhutes is a string of kavadi shells with an image 
of the goddess in the centre, a torch of rags and a tuntune or one- 
stringed fiddle. They wear the string round their neck and offer 
it to the goddess and worship it. 

The original occupation of Bhutes is begging. They are followers 
of the goddess Bhavani and go begging from door to door and 
village to village with a lighted torch in their hands and playing metal 
cups or tals, the one-stringed fiddle or tuntune^ and the drum or samel. 
They cover themselves with shells from head to foot, mark their brow 
with red-powder or pinjar and have a square breast plate or tdk hung 
from their necks. While begging they dance, sing songs and touch 
their bodies with the lighted torch or pot. 

BHORIA. —A sub-division of Ravals. 

BHORPIS, also called Bahurupis, a class of strolling dramatic 
players, numbering 641, including 333 males and 308 females, were 
recorded in small numbers at the census of 1901 in Ahmedabad, 
Surat, and most of the districts in the Deccan, Konkanand Karndtak. 
They look like Maratha Kunbis and do not differ from them in reli¬ 
gious and social customs. They live in wattled huts thatched 
with straw, and while on their wandering tours, in pals or small tents. 
They are .Smarts by religion. They worship all local gods, the 
special objects of worship being Bahiroba, Janai, Jokhai and 
Khandoba. Their priests are the local Brahmans. They make their 
living chiefly as strolling actors, but many of them rear and deal in 
cattle. They are proverbially honest, putting out of caste persons 

charged with theft. They eat flesh except beef and pork and drink 
liquor. 

BHUJARI. —A synonym for Bhadbhunja. 

BHUKANIA.— A sub-division of Brdhmans. 

BHUMIPUTRA. —A synonym for Mahar. 

BHUND. —A synonym for Kankdlia Bhat. 
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BHUSARE.—A sub-division of Lam^nis or Vtmjdris. 

BHUSHARE.—A synonym for Bhusdre. 

BHUSARJIN.—A synonym for Bhusdre. 

BHUTE.— See Bope or Bhute. 

BHUYAL.—A synonym for Mahdr. 

BID.—A sub-division of Korava. 

BIJAPURI.—A sub-division of Gavlis. 

BILE.—A sub-division of Ganigs and Berads. 

BILE SHRIYA.—A sub-division of Hanbais. 

BIRLINGE.—A sub-division of Holayds. 

BODA.—A sub-division of Chodbrds. 

BOGARS, also called Kdsdrs, are Jains, wbo are found in small 
numbers in Kanara and appear to have originally come from Goa. 

They were probably recorded under Kdsdrs at the census of 1901. 

Their principal occupation is selling glass bangles, but some also make 
and sell copper and brass vessels, and are hence called Kdsdrs. Their 
customs do not difier from those of other Jains. 

BOllORAS, numbering 118,307 (males 60,363, females 57,944) at Name and 
the census of 1901, are foimd in large numbers in the Surat and Broach 
districts and Bombay City and, scattered in small numbers, in all parts 
of the Presidency. They are also found as traders in all the principal 
trade centres in India. Their headquarters are in Surat, where the 
high priest of the Ddudi Bohords, the principal section of the com¬ 
munity, resides. 

The origin of the name Bohora is doubtful. It is generally traced 
to the class of Hindu Bohords who are still found in Mdrwdr, 
Rdjputdna and the United Provinces.^*^ But as there is no certain 
record of Hindu Bohords in Gujardt,^*^ it seems better to derive the 
word from the Gujardti vohorvu to trade, the occupation followed 

(1) Malcom’s Central India. II, III; Tod’s Rdjasthin, II, 491, Edition 1831 ; 

Billiot’s Races, 1.44. The Mirat-i-Alime^ (Pers. Text, 11.87) confinns the Hindu 
derivation of the name Bohora. It says many Brahman and Bania traders being 
called Bohoras retained the name after their conversion. Many Baniis and even 
N4gar Brdhmans to this day bear the surname Bohora. 

(2) There is now no trace of a Hindu Bohora caste in Gujardt, and the passage in 
the Kum&rapdlacharitra “ There are plenty of Bohora in Anahilavada and 
Birgong'* (Viramgim) (Tod’s Western India, 149-167) was probably written about 
A.D. 1150 or some time after the spread of the Ismaill faith among the traders of 
north Gujaidt. 
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by the first Hindu converts to Islam/^^ However, it must be admitted 
that neither at present nor under the Musalman rulers of Gujardt is 
its use limited to traders or to converts of the special Ismaili form 
of faith. Besides the traders there is a larger and not less prosperous 
class of village Bohoras, tillers of the soil and Sunnis by religion. 
The existence of these two distinct classes is an illustration of the fact 
that in Gujarat Shiahism was spread by the persuasion of preachers 
and Suuniism by the power of rulers. The early Shiah preachers 
(A.D. 1067), being treated wdth much kindness by the Hindu kings 
of Anahilavada, settled and made converts chiefly in the great trading 
centres, while to the Musalman Governors it was of more political 
value to bring over to their religion the sturdy and outlying villager 
than the weak and peace-loving trader. The use of the same name for 
classes so unlike as the city and village Bohords would seem to 
be due to the great division of the Gujarat population into armed 
dhdrdJa and unarmed. To distinguish converts from the armed 
Bajput and Koli castes the Musalman governors coined such names 
as Molesalam, Malik and Sipahi. For converts of the trading class 
the word Bohora was in use, and this they extended to converts from 
all the unarmed castes. Brahmans, husbandmen and craftsmen.^^^ 

All Bohoras can be traced to converts made in the eleventh 
century l»y Shiah missionaries of the Ismaili sect. Though settled in 
many parts of the Bombay Presidency, and in Hyderabad in the Dec- 
can, in Berar, Malwa, Central India and Rajputana, and, as traders, 
found over almost the whole of India, the high priest and head¬ 
quarters of the sect are in Surat. Some of them claim to come from 
Egy])tian-Arab and Yaman-Arab ancestors. Others acknowledge 
themselves to be entirely ot Hindu blood, the descendants of converts 

(1) Otiior arc from Behrinah, said to be a town in Yaraan in lower 

Arabia, tlic birth olacc of the great Bohora ntissionarj* Abdullih : from bohrdh, the 
rigitt or good way, because as the iShiah Bohoras say, the way of their religion is 
right ; or frc>ni hahurdh many paths, because, according to the Sunni Bohoras they 
convertcfL from many castes ; fit^m the Persian bohir meaning trains of camels and 
thence a horde of camp followers ; and from bahrdj, a word meaning prudent or 
business-like. But these are all fanciful and unlikely. The word vohorvu is probably 
from the Sanskrit vyafahara which in the modem vernaculars usually has the principle 
meaning of “ trade/’ 

(2) Compare Ras Mala (New hklition, 264) : “ The Rajputs forcibly converted by 
Sultan Ahmed I. (about A.D. 1420) formed a separate caste called MolesalAms ; the 
\ anias and the Brahmans convcrte<l at the samef time joined the sect of the BohorAs. 
'I’hc <jrdinary Gujarati u.-c of the wf)rd Bohora very closely corresponds with Hindu 
converts from the unarmed clas.ses. Thus several classes who have a special name 
from their craft or calling are spoken of as Bohoras, and in some cases, as in GhAnchi- 
Bohora, the word Bohora is added to the craft name. So, too, the-DhandhAri Momnw 
call themselves Bohords, and the class of Konkan MusalmAns who take service with 
Kuropeans are kno^vn in Gujarat as Konkani Bohoras- 
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to the teaching of Isni^ilian missionaries. A certain special look and 
character support the statements of Musalman historians that they 
are partly the descendants of refugees from Egypt and Arabia.^^^ 

According to the received account of their rise in Gujarat, in the 
course of the eleventh century about A.D. 1067 (H. 460)*^^ Abdullah, 
a missionary dor, sent from Haras in Yaman by the high priest of 
the Mustaali Ismaili sect, landed at Cambay. Abdullah, who was 
a man of great learning, is said to have stayed.some years at Cambay 
studying the people. Two stories are told of his first missionary 
success. According to one story, he gained a cultivator’s heart by 
filling his dry well with water. According to the other, by dashing 
to the ground an iron elephant hung in mid-air in one of the Cambay 
temples, he won over some of the priests. After this the missionary 
is said to have travelled towards Anahilavada, or Patan, at that time 
the capital of Gujarat. The story goes that the ruler of the city, 
Sidhraj Jaising (A.D. 1094—1143), anxious to see the stranger, 
sent a force of armed men to bring him to his capital. Finding 
the saint surrounded by a wall of fire the troops retired. Then the 


(1) Farishtah and the Mirat-i-.-\hinedi. One account gives as early a date as A.D. 
870, and another tiie clo.«i> of the eleventh century, when the Kazarian Isui.'iil is 
becoming supreme in Persia are suj)|;o.«cd to lia\c ou.strd tluir rivals the Mustaali 
Ismailis. In later times .4.1). KVh) the dale pivr n for the arrival of the sujmme head 
of the sect from Aden so nearly agrees witli the capture of Aden by the Turks that it 
seems probable that the high priest was accomiianitd to India by a band of refugees, 

(2) Khan Shahab-uil-din and Briggs •'Cities of Cujaiashtra.” A}ii>cndi.\ IX. The 
Daudi prayer book gives A.D. 1137 (H. 532> as the date of the first inissionar>- s death. 
Conolly (Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal. ^T.2.SLM) gives A.D. 1137 as the eJate of the 
conversion, and calls tlie missionary Muhammad, not Abdullah. Colcbrook’s Miscel¬ 
laneous Eskys. 11.228. The Mirat-i-.\hmedi (Persian Text. J1.87) agrees with Conolly 
instating that the name of the first Bohora missionary was Muila Muhammad Ali. He 
says the shrine of this Pir at Cambay, known eis tlie shrhie of the Pir-i Bawan or the 
Ever-alive Saint, drew at the time when he wrote large crowds of Bohoras from all 
parts of Gujarat. When Mulla Muhammad Ali landed in Cambay the peojdc of (Juja- 
rat were ignorant of Islam. A Hindu saint was the object of ge neral faith. The Mulla. 
considering open opposition to this saint dangere>us and impossible, joined the number 
of his disciples. His intelligence soon attracteel the .-ainfs ne.tice. After ma.stering 
the language of the country-, he studied the .saintV holy hooks and so worked n])on hi^ 
mind as to convert him to his views. Many of the saint’s elnef followers adnj.tcil the 
new faith. At last news that his minister was a cimvert reached the Haja s eaT>. 
The Raia, finding his minister at his prayers, asked wliat he was doing. Searchmg 
for a snake, said the minkstcr. A snake a])pcare(l in a corner and the Baja became 
a convert though he kept it .secret till on hi.s death-lnd he ordeied Ins bony to be buricl. 
With the establishment of .Muhammadan power many Cambay Bohoras settled in 
the capital (Patan). When in A.D. 1391 MuzafTar I came from Delhi to (.ujarat 
as governor he brought many priests of theSunni sect, v ho tvere act.ve ,n turning ,e 
people to this branch of the faith. Jlo.st. of tl.e Patan Slnah liohora.s uore com c t<, 
to the Sunni faith and their c.vample was followed by their lirctlm-n in the otiicr elm 
towna though the Bohoras of the countrt- towns and the outlying parts rcni.-ii c 
Shiahs. The Sunnis and the Shiahs both being ol llic same ongin interniarr ed il m 
A.D. 153S Sayyad JiSar Shirazi persuaded the .Sunnis to keep apart from thi 

Shiihs. 
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king himself came, and in obedience to the stranger’s command 
the fire opened and let the king pass. Full of wonder, the king asked 
for one sign more that the new belief was better than the old. His 
wish was granted ; one of his holiest idols declared that the Arab’s was 
the true religion. Hearing these words the Hindus, king and subjects 
alike, struck with astonishment, embraced the new faith.^^^ For two 
centuriesand a half (A.D. 1130—1380) there was little in the history 
of Gujardt to check the progress of the Ismaili faith. But with the 
establishment of Muzaffar Shih’s power (A.D. 1390—1413) the spread 
of Sunni doctrines was encouraged, and the Bohora and other 
Shi^h sects repressed. Since then, probably with gradually lessening 
numbers, they have passed through several bitter persecutions, meet¬ 
ing with little favour or protection, till at the close of the eighteenth 
century they found shelter under British rule.^*^ The chief event in the 
modem history of the Bohor4s is the transfer in A.D. 1539 (H. 946) 
of the seat of the head priest of their faith from Yaman to Gujarat. 
Till then the Gujardt Ismailias had been under the guidance of a 
high priest at Yaman, to whom pilgrimages were made, tithes paid 
and disputes referred for settlement.^^^ 

Divisions. Bohords have two main divisions, (1) Shiahs or trading Bohords 

and (2) Simnis or cultivating Bohords. The former are further 
split up into the following divisions :— 

1. Alia. 

2. Daudi, who form the bulk of the community. 


(O Though Sidhraj (A.D. 1094—1133) would seem to have died a Hindu, hia 
fondness for religious discussions and his tolerance might, without giving up his own 
relJgion, have led him to patronise the Bohora missionaiy* Rda M&Ia, 172 and 344* 

successors^ Kumaralala (A.D* 1143—1174) and Ajay4p41a {A*D. 

1177) and Sidhraj’s great Jain teacher Hem^cb^rya, at a time when there 
are no recorded Muaalman invasions, are said to have been converted to Islim. Tod’s 
Wester* India. 1S4 and 191 ; Ris Mala, I. 344. If the Khojah histoiy is correct 
the conversion of the Hindu king was about A.D. 1240, that is, during che reign of 
Ajayapala’a successor Bhima II. (A.D. 1179—1242). 

Chief Bohora |)ersecutions are said to have been under Sultin Ahmed I. 

Mahmud 11. (A.D. 1536—1554). Of their troubles in SulUn 
# ® the story is told that the chief Mulla, t^cause he kept the beginning 

?k * Ramazan at a different time from the orthodox reckoning and denied 

a he did so, was killed by order of the king. Even under the more liberal of the 
e hi emperors, the Gujarat Bohoras are by a friendly writer described as everinvol- 
v m the difficulties of concealment and suffering much persecution at the bands of 
e •Jacked murderers (Sunni Musalmans) invested with public authority. Sayad 
Nurullah quoted in Colebrook’s Miscellaneous Essays, II. 229. 

(3) According to the Bohora accounts there was at the time great want of zeal 
*k ”1^ people and strong faith among the people of Gujanit. This tempt- 
w toe high pnest Yusuf-bin-SuJaiman to come and settle at Sidhpur. Khdn Bahadur 
^azi bhahdb-ud-din. As already noticed, the success of the Turks (A.D. 1537) in 
Aoen and other coast towns had probably somethine to do with this movement. 
Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, VI.2,842. 
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These divisions are described below separately. 


ALIA BOHORAS take this name from Ali, who foxmded the 
sect in A.D. 1624. He was the son of Ibrdhim, one of the sons of 
Shaikh Adam, the head MuJla. The father, passing over his sons, 
named one Shaikh Ta 5 ryib as his successor, and in spite of the efforts 
of his sons, who joined in support of Ali*s claims, only a very small 
number refused to accept Shaikh Tayyib as their head. The AJids 
resemble the Sulaimdni Bohords in appearance and customs. 


DAUDI BOHORAS are the richest, best organised and most 
widely spread class of Gujarat Musalmdns. They are also called 
Lotids from hta, a waterpot. because their turban is shaped like a 


Though active and well made, few Ddudi Bohords are muscular 
or even robust. Their features are regular and clear, the colour 
olive, the expression gentle and shrewd. They shave the head, 
wear long thin beards, and cut the hair on the upper lip close. 
Many of the women are said to be beautiful and fair-skinned with 
delicate features. Following the precept and to some extent the 
example of the prophet, they are careful to keep their eyeUds pencilled 
with collyrium, their teeth blackened with missi, an astringent 
powder, and the palms of their hands and the soles of their feet 
rTddened with henna. Their home tongue is Gujarati marked by 
some peculiarities of dialect, and the use of several Arab words weU 
pronounced even by women who have not learned Arabic. Except 
a few, who. having performed a pilgrimage to Karbala or returned 
from k vovago to China or some foreign country, have of late years 
adopted the Arab costume, a Daudi wears at home a silk or white 
cotton skullcap, a jacket of white cloth, a shirt falling below the 
knee and trousers of white or stripped cotton cloth loose above and 
tight near the ankie. Out of doors he wears a small white turban, a 
waistcoat, a Hindu shaped coat angarkha, trousers the same as those 
worn in the house, and long shoes called Vjjainx. The Daudi 
woman wears a rcd-dark-blue or yellow cotton ^arf orfna; 

in North Gujarat a light tight-fitting silk bodice and m South Gu^a^t 


(1) Faria (A.n. 
gers. partly native 


ir,*in snoaks of the Musalmans of Oui 
• oonvertMKera Voyage., VI. 229). 


ar.it aa Lauteaa 


p.irtly stran- 
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a silk jacket dagli, a silk petticoat, and shoes of wood in the north 
and of leather in the south. Their holiday dress is very rich, of 
embroidered silk and brocade. Out of doors, over the dress they wear 
a large dark-coloured silk veilrobe called hurka passing over the head. 
This covers the face, leaving small net openings in front of the eyes, 
and drapes in loose folds to the ground shrouding the whole figure. 
Both Hindu and Musalman ornaments are worn. 

Diiudi Bohoras arc Shiahs of the Mustaalian division of the great 
Ismiiili sect. They are attentive to their religious duties, many— 
both men and women—knowing the Kuran. They are careful to 
say their prayers, to observe Muharram as a season of mourning, 
an/1 to go on pilgrimage to Mecca and Karbala. They abstain from 
music and dancing and from using or dealing in intoxicating drinks 
and drugs. The chief points of difference between their beliefs 
and ])i a( tices and those of regular Musalmans are that they pay 
spec ial attention to Ali and his .sons Hassan and Hussain, and to their 
high priest the Mulla Saliib of Surat; that they attach special 
importance to circumcision : that they reject the three Caliphs Abu 
Baker Sidik, Umar and Usman : and that at death a prayer for pity 
on tlie soul and the body of the dead is laid in the dead man’s 
hand. They would seem to share all the ordinary Indian beliefs in 
spirit-possession and exorci.sm and in charms and omens. 

Except for some peculiarities in their names ; that they attach 
special importance to circumcision^*^; that the sacrifice or akikah 
ceremony is held in the Mull i’s hou.se ; that at marriage the bride 
and bridegroom, when not of age are represented by sponsors or ualis : 
that at death a praver for pity on his soul and body is laid in the dead 
man’s hands ; and that on certain occasions the high priest feeds 
the whole community, Daudi customs do not. so far as has been 
ascertained, differ from those of ordinary Musalnnins. 

The completeness of their class arrangements, tlie envy of other 
Muhammadans, is the most marked feature of the Daudi Bohoras. 
Their leader, both in things religious and social, is the head 
Mulla of Surat. The ruling Mulla names his successor generally, 
but it is said not always, fi om among the members of his own family. 
Short of worship, the head Mulla is treated with the greatest respect. 
He lives in much state and entertain.s with the most profuse liberality. 
On both religious and civil question.s his authority is final. Discipline 
is enforced in loligiou.s matters by fine, and in case.s ()f adultery, 

(1) It i.s mentioned in the Bombay Census Report for 1911, p. 1-0. that they excise 
the cUtoria of female children. 
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drunkenness and other offences by fine, flogging and excommunication. 
Every considerable settlement of Daudis has its Mulla or deputy 
of the head Mulla. He is their leader in religious matters and when 
disputes arise l.e calls a meeting of the chief members and decides 
the point. From this decision an appeal lies to the head Mulla 
in Surat. 

Besides the head Mulla or Dai there are Mullas of four grades. 
Mazun or literally the permitted (to rule), Mukasir or the executor, 
Mashaikh or the elder, and Mulla or the guardian. They do not depend 
for support on their people, but earn their livelihood as school-masters 
or by practising some craft. Any well-behaved youth with a good 
knowledge of Arabic may be admitted into the lowest grade of Mullas. 
and, as ho shows himself worthy, is raised in rank next to the head 
Mulla. To train youths for the duties of Mulla a college was in A. D. 
1809 founded in Surat, and is still, though on a greatly reduced scale, 
kept up at a yearly charge of about Rs. 10,000. Besides the central 
college, every Daudi settlement has its school, where, under the 
charge of the Mulla and generally by a Sunni Musalman teacher, boys 
and girls are taught to read the Kuran. Besides on education the 
head Mulla spends large sums in feeding and clothing strange and 
destitute Daudis, and in helning the poor among his people to meet 
the expenses of marriages and other costly ceremonies. The funds 
to meet this outlay and to support the state of the head Mulla are 
raised from fines, from a .special subscription of a fifth part of their 
income called khums and from the regular Musalmdn alms zakat. 

Almost all Daudi Bohoras live by trade. Some are merchants 
having largo dealings with Arabia, China, Siam and Zanzibar, others are 
local traders in hardware, silks and hides, and horns and live cattle ; 
but mo.st are town and village shopkeopers, selling hardware, cloth, 
stationery, books, groceries and spices, and a few, especially in Alimed- 
abad, Baroda and Surat, are confectioners. The inliabitant.s of a few 
villages in Dholka in North Gujarat are peasants and a few are in 
Government service. 

Except that they are sparing in what they eat, taking care that 
nothing is wasted ; that because of its cheapness many of them use 
beef : that with them fish, like other animals, must, to bo lawful food, 
die under a Miisalman’s knife ; and that they are specially scrupulous 
to use no intoxicating drug or stimulant, in their food and way of 
eating, Daudis do not differ from ordinary Musalmans. 

JAAFARI BOHORAS are found in considerable numbers in 
all the towns and chief villages in Gujarat. They are called 
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Jaifari after Jaafar Sherdzi who converted them to the Sunni faith. 
They are also known as Pdtanis after their head-quarters. Other 
synonyms are Badi Jam^t, the large body, derived from their following 
the Sunni faith which is followed by the majority of the Musalmins 
of the Bombay Presidency, and ChAr YAri or believers in the Prophet*s 
four companions as-habs. 

JaAfari BohorAs are the descendants of those DAudi Bohoras 
who went over to the orthodox faith on the advent of MuzAffar I 
as Governor of GujarAt in A.D. 1391. The DAudi BohorAs and the 
Jaafari BohorAs kept up their marriage relations until their connection 
was severed by Sayad Jaafar ShirAzi about A.D, 1535.^^^ This Say^ 
Jaafar ShirAzi was one of the ornaments of Mahmud Begada s 
reign. He is still considered by the JaAfari BohorAs as their Pit 
and his descendants are still their spiritual guides. 

JaAfari BohorAs differ somewhat from the DAudis, resembling 
Memans and other Sunni MusalmAns. In dress they differ from 
ordinary MusalmAns only by their round narrow-rimmed brown or 
black turbans. Except the Surat Sunni BohorAs who intermarry 
with all classes, JaAfaris marry only among themselves and celebrate 
their marriage without an!y processions. Each settlement has its 
headman and forms a fairly organized body, the rich members meeting 
at intervals and subscribing to help the poor. They are Sunms m 
faith and are religious, most of them, even the women, knowing t e 
KurAn and saying their prayers. They have no special religious head, 
but many follow spiritual guides. A considerable number of them are 
known as Kabrids from being devoted to the Kahar (tomb) of Pit 
M uhammad Shah at AhmedAbAd. Their occupation is trade and some 
of those who trade with Arabia follow many Arab customs. Some 
are pedlars, and in AhmedAbAd and PAtan, silk weavers. 

NAGOSHIS or Non-fleshites are, according to the account 
generally given by the DAudis, a very small schism not earlier than 
A.D. 1789. The founder is said either to have been excommunicated 
or to have been drawn from the Alia sect because he held certam 
peculiar doctrines, the most prominent among which was that to 
eat animal food was sin. The NAgoshis are now almost extinct, 

SULAIMANI BOHORAS are the descendants of the converts 
which were made in Arabia in the sixteenth century by a missionary 

(1) Mirat-i-Ahmedi Penian Tejct, II. 87. 
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sent by a Surat Bohora. These, besides by the regular name of 
Ismiil, from the priests' title Bizdi the fair, became known as Bizdi 
Bohords. For a time they would seem to have considered the Gujardt 
high priest their head. But about the close of the sixteenth century 
(A.D. 1588) Ddud bin Ajabshdh, the high priest of the Gujardt Bohords, 
died. Upon his death the Gujardt Bohords chose as his successor one 
Ddud bin Kutub Shdh, sending news of the appointment to Taman. 
Meanwhile one of the Taman priesthood, Sulaimdn by name, on the 
strength of a letter said to be from the high priest, was by the people 
of Taman accepted as the successor. He came over to Gujardt, but 
finding his claim rejected by all but a very small body, retired to 
Arabia. Such of the Gujardt Bohords as upheld his claims were 
called Sulaimdnis. 

Sulaimdni Bohords do not differ much from the Ddudi Bohords 
in look, belief and customs. They associate but do not intermarry 
with the Ddudis though they have begun to intermarry with regular 
Musalmdna. They have almost given up the Gujardt Bohora dress and 
turban. Their high priest lives in Najran in the Hejas in Arabia, 
they have taken to English education, and some of them are 
barristers, engineers and doctors. 

SUNNI BOHORAS are found in large numbers in Broach, in 
the Olpdd and Mdndvi tdhikas of the Surat district, east in Baroda, 
and to a less extent north in Ahmeddbdd and Kathidwdr. 

Sunni Bohords appear to bo the descendants of Hindu converts 
of the unarmed castes who adopted Islam at the close of the four¬ 
teenth and during the fifteenth centuries. “ Besides under Muzaffar 
Shdh (A.D. 1390—1443), when they became a separate body, the 
Sunni Bohords probably received additions, both from Hindus and 
perhaps from the ranks of the Shiah Bohords, during their conversion 
under Sultdns Ahm ed I (A.D. 1411—1443), Mahmud Begada 
(A.D. 1459—1513), and Mahmud II (A.D. 1536—1554). Many 

peasant Bohords know to what Hindu caste their forefathers belonged. 
A large number settled in Sarod in Broach claim descent from Man- 
chdrdm. a Brdhman of Morvi in Kathiawar, who was converted bv 
Mahmud Begada. Some Bohords in Dhandhuka, Kavi and .lambusar 
are Rdwalids, some in Bharkodra arc Vanias, some in Deodi arc Kaj- 
puts, some in Tankaria are Bhatias or Lohanns, some in Khanpur are 
Dheds, some in Achodi arc Chamars, some in Mora are Khatris and 
some in Akola are Modli (Thancbls. The distinction was still kept up 
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in 1898. Those who claim high caste descent refuse to give their 
darghters to lower class Bohoras.^^^ 

In addition to their Hindu origin, the look and manner of Sunni 
Bohoras would, at least in Broach, seem to show that they include 


some considerable foreign element. 

All who have studied the Broach peasant Bohoras have dwelt 
on their peculiar appearance and character. But what the non* 
Gujarat element is has not yet been settled. They have been called 
Arabian Jews and some among the cultivators claim descent from 
Ismail, the son of Abraham.Captain Ovans in one of the note books 
of the first Broach Survey (A.D. 1818), gives an account which he had 
from the Taiik iria Bohoras, and of the truth of which he was confident. 
According to this account the Emperor Jehangir (A.D. 1618), finding 
some Miirvari prisoners-of war enslaved by a Hindu chief, gave them 
their freedom. To show their gratitude, the Marvaris became Muham- 
lOJ/lans, and in reward were settled in waste lands in Gujarat, Some of 
the Kaira cultivating Bohoras give almost the same account, and 
though these Marv.iri converts cannot have been the original Bohoras, 
thev may at one time have been a distinct class like or the same as 
the Kiikapuris. As far as features and manners go, a Marvari element 
would very well explain the Broach Bohora’s special looks and ways. 
This Marvari strain may be a trace of the special Gurjjara settlement 


in Broach (A.D. 580—808). 

Sunni Bohoras have strong burly muscular frames with fair 
complexion and high regular features. They shave the head and 
wear the beard long and full. The women are tall, stout and fair 
with good features. 


In North Gujarat a cultivating Bohora wears a large loose turban, 
a jacket bandi, a waistscarf pichodiy and trousers like a Kathi s, loose 
above but tight under the knee and buttoned at the ankle. In Central 
Gujarat he wears a full turban though less large and loose than 
in the north, a coat, and a waist cloth tied round the body without 
being passed between the legs. South of the Narbada, he general y 
has on a patchwork padded skullcap, a long coat and loose trousers 
tammdn. Prosperous Bohoras settled in South Gujarat cities and in 
Bombay have adopted the Meman dress or the Arab coat an 
overcoat with the gold-bordered or silk-embroidered arche 
turban. Except in and near some of the chief towns, where 


(1) K. B. Fazal Latfullah. 

(2) (Vaupcl iit Trai».>». B'mi. Ca*og. .''oc. ^A.O. IS 40 ) VII n»)- 
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they have adopted MusalmAn fashions, over the whole of Gujardt 
peasant Bohora women dress like Hindu women in an upper scarf, 
bodice and petticoat. Shoes are worn by all, both men and women. 
Men wear silver necklaces, wristlets, rings and sometimes anklets. 
The ornaments of women are peculiar, very massive and hea^^, in 
make partly Hindu, partly Musalmdn. They are more particidar 
than the women of most local classes to avoid ornaments that ring 

or tinkle. 


Except among the Ankleshwar Bohoras, who speak half-Hindus- 
tdni half-Gujarati, their home language is Gujardti with less 
peculiarity of dialect than among the Daudis. The honm language 
of the prosperous among them settled in cities and in Bombay is 
gradually undergoing a change from Gujarati to Urdu. 

Except in the case of some rich men settled in Surat and Bombay, 
Sunni village Bohoras seldom marry with any one not of ^he^r ^wn 
class. The villagers north of the Narbada do not marry with those 
to the south. In Dhandhuka some families claiming the title o 
Desai hold aloof from the common Bohora villaprs, and in severa^ 
parts of Broach, houses of Brahman or Rajput descent though they 
Lw their sons to marry with them, refuse to give their daughters 
to families whose forefathers were Kolis. Ravalias or Dheds. 

They are Sunnis in faith and religious, some knowing the Kumn 
and many of them careful to say their prayers. Almost all have 
spiritual guides. P.rMus, whom they treat with great respect Mo^t 
peasant lohoris still keep some Hindu 

kll their children by Hindu names. Akuj. or Bajbhai. 0^ 

k„. Khl? f«, 

Ibrahm /p^tima. Two or throe days before marriage 

KMlija an a u Wanudev they distribute dishes of two 

in honour of a special deity ^.-ether At death their women 

kindsof pulse, and W. boM 

beat the breast and wai 1 of fPom have become 

XlTs uZoZrTJm teachers of Wahabi sect. These have 
taken to strict Musalman customs. 

itoo.. .11 ri; 

ttoi. «o™. h.Jme *•” I, ,1. Ch,.ll.r, or UoU. or olW 
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BOJGAR .—See under Minor Musalmdn Castes. 

BOLE.—A sub-division of Mahers. 

BOMBILVIKE.—A synonym for Rdvjin Vanjdri. 

BORICHA.—A sub-division of Ahirs. 

BORIVALE.—A sub-division of KaikMis. 

« 

BORSADA.—A sub-division of Brdhmans. 

BOVAR.—A sub-division of Kabbaligar. 

BRAHMA BHAT.—A sub-division of Bhdts. 

BRAHMA KSHATRIS, numbering 3,305 (1901>, including 1,715 
males and 1,590 females, are found chiefly in Ahmedabdd, Broach and 
Surat, and a few in Kathiawar, Cutch and Junagad. The term Brahma 
Kshatri means Kshatris or warriors of the Brahma, that is Brihman, 
class, and has its origin in the tradition that when ParashurAm, the 
Brahman warrior, had subdued the Kshatriyas and was determined 
to extirpate their race, some of the Kshatri women who were pregnant 
sought the refuge of certain Brdhmans, and when detected, were 
saved by the protectors by giving the persecutor to understand that 
they were Brahmans. The tradition further asserts that in verification 
of their statement the Brahmans ate food cooked by the women. 
As a proof of the truth of this tradition, the Brahma Kshatris point 
to the fact that their priests, the Sarasvat Brahmans, partake of food 
cooked by them even to the present day. 

Apart from the above tradition, which is put forward by many 
castes claiming a Kshatriya origin, the facts that they are the same 
as the Punjab Kshatris, who have been admitted to belong to the 
original Kshatri race, and that though now engaged in peaceful occu¬ 
pations they have not wholly lost their martial spirit, tend to prove 
that they were originally Kshatriyas. Their identity with the Punjab 
Kshatris is established by the similarity of some of their customs, 
by their being called Khakha Kshatris like the Punjab Kshatris, 
and by the custom of the S.arasvat Brahmans—who are priests to 
both—of eating cooked food at the hands of the caste. 

When and imder what circumstances the Brahma Kshatris 
came into Gujarat is not known. The tradition is that about 500 
years ago they emigrated from the Punjab and settled at Champaner 
in the Panch Mahals. On the capture of Champaner by Mahmud 
Begada {A.D. 1484) the Brahma Kshatris are said to have moved to 
Ahmedabad, where they occupied the quarter of the city at present 
known by the name of Khadiyu. The oppression of the Musalmins 
compelled them to migrate to other parts of India. Some of them 
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went as far as Hyderabad in the Deccan, where a few familks still 
marry with Gnjardt Brahma Kshatns. Some who went to Bendres 
and Lucknow are now known as Gujardt Kshatns. 

They are a handsome fair-skinned class, some of them with blue Appe„- 

or gray eyes, in make and appearance like Vdmas, only ^ 
vigOToV Except at their weddings, they dress like other high caste 

0 ? ho^ sometimes worn in public to hide the forehead. 

Brahma Kshatris speak Gujarati with a few Hindustdm words, Language, 
such Mroti bread for rotli, chacha uncle for kdJ^, bm father s sister for 
phri, n&na mother’s father for ajo or vadvo, and barat marriage-proces- 

Sahma Kshatris have six endogamous divisions as follows Mviaion.. 

1. Brahma Kshatri Proper. 4. Dasa. 

^ ni. j 5. N^trdvdla. 

2. Chudgar. 

1 r • 6. Pancha. 

3. Dakham. 

Dakhams eat ge Dasis and Panchas are said to be the 

and intermarrying re • ^ woman of another caste. NAt- 

rptz'-a tk. -.o.d, w». 

n Kshatris have gotras or exogamous sections like Brahmans. 

Brahma Ksh v^t^een members of the same gotra and also 

Wid J »d div»c. „ l.«d... 

r.A pnstoms of Brahma Kshatris differ m some 

They are as foUows 

.. ■ „ the dav on which a child is bom the mother s B.rth, 

On the evemng suckled. Among a few families 

breasts are worshipped a „„_fincment eats only fruit and roots 

in Kdthidwdr a ^ {alt'Lys On the sixth day after birth the 

or such food as is i^ed on f y • ^ The first giving 

sfS' S” - ->r - “i 

X/- - - - - 
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tliread-girding and pregnancy ceremonies, hair-cutting is performed 
at the place sacred to the family-goddess. Except in Kathiawar, 
at the first hair-cutting a minor ceremony called devka is performed, 
'the child’s mother and father go to the mother’s house with music 
end a following of women. There the pair tie the ends of their gar¬ 
ments together and bathe, and then wait in their wet clothes until 
some woman of the mother’s family whose husband is alive spots 
with saffron the clothes of the father’s maternal uncle and gives him 
sweets to eat. When this is done the mother and father put on fresh 
clothes, return home, and worship the family-goddess. 

Tliiee, four or five days before the hair-cutting, as also at thread 
and pregnancy ceremonios, the famil^'-goddess is worshipped. A 
black male kid five or six months old is bought, kept in the house, 
and fed with green gra^^s and grain till the last day of the ceremony. 
On that (lay tho family ])ricst slits the kid’s right ear and touches 
with blood the forehead of the child, its parents, and other members 
of the family. The kid is then let loose in one of Devi’s temples and 
allowed to roam at pleasure. This custom is kept by many families. 
Jn a few tamilics during the eight or nine days of the ceremony six 
or seven male black kids are brought every day and their foreheads 
marked with red powder. The priest kills the kids, and the flesh is 
cooked, offered to the goddess, and eaten by the ntembers of the family, 
friends and relations, including the priest hiniself. In almost every 
family one or other of the.sc customs is kept. 


1 he thread-ceremony is })erf()rmed when the boy is between six 
and eight itunainlaud (bijarat and between six and eleven in Kathia¬ 


war. betrothals geuerallv fake jilace two or three years before 
marriage. At betrothals the bov. accompanied by tlie women of 
the family, is brought on hoi’seljack to the girl’s house. Here ho is 
taken by the giri’h mother, and if young is set in her laj) and fed with 


sugarcaii'ly juid 


almonds. 


In some families the betrothal ceremony 


is performed on the booth consecrating mdndva murt day, that is 
three day.s betore the marriage-dav. During the time between 
bofrotluil and marriago. presents arc excimnged ; and on holidays the 
bov w asketl to dine at the girl’s house or the girl at the boy’s house. 


Marriapo 

c*‘rr. 

monies. 


I luce days liefore the marriage. !)ooth-conspcrating wdndvo- murl 
and *'imesli-invokirig ceremonies are performed. The day before the 
mania^ic at the boy’s honse tlie sakrounuiH or sweet-curd ceremony 


is ])crfornicd. 
and t lie «)l her I 
wil li sugar and 


Two big clav pots, one containing 1 cwt. 3 (jrs* I Ihs. 
(a\t. <s lb.'<. (5 and 3 mans) are filled with curds mixed 
n lilt lo claritied butter. An old woman whose husband 
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Ls alive and who is a relation of the bridegroom stirs the curds wth 
her hand. The family-priest worships the pots, and presents are 
made to the woman who stirred the curds. Next the priest takes the 
pots, accompanied with music, to the bride’s house and there gets 
the bride to worship them. The big pot is kept at the bride’s house 
and the little pot is sent to her maternal uncle, and the contents of 
both pots are distributed among the caste-people. When this is done 
the priest brings what is called dahiani from the bride’s house. This 
dahiaiii consists of a bra.ss dish with two clay pots kodia, a letter naming 
the day and hour of marriage, and a certain amount of cash. After 
these presents the betrothal caimot be broken. On the wedding-day, 
shortly before the marriage hour, the bridegroom, his face covered 
with flower garlands and wearing a long tunic and a silk waistcloth 
pildniber, escorted by the women of his family, goes to the brides 
house on hoi-seback in procession. Here, in presence of a company 
of the bride’s friends, he stands at the central square of the marriage- 
hall, and looking down into a large earthen pan full of water, from their 
reflection in the water, touches with the point of his sword four 
saucers hung over his head. He then goes back to his father’s house 
and after two or three hours his friends, setting him on horseback, 
escort him to the bride. Before the bridegroom’s party arrive, the 
bride, dressed in a headcloth, bodice and loose Miisalman-like trou-seis, 
is seated in a closed palanquin or bnlai set in front of tbe house. 
The bridegroom, on dismoimtmg, walks seven times round the palan¬ 
quin the bride’s brother at each turn giving him a cut with an oleander 
karca twig and the women of the family throwing showers of cakes 
from the wbidows. He retires, and while mounting hrs hor.se and before 
he is ill tbe saddle, tbe bride’s father comes out, and givmg In in a 
present leads him into the marriage-hall. In Kathiawar, on the 
morning of the marriage-day, the bride bathes in water drawn from 
seven wells She then puts on chat,id, or Punjali bracelets sent by her 
maternal uncle. She weais yellow trousers reaching to the knee, and 
a red robe. The girl keeps her eyes closed throughout the whole day, 
not opening them until the bridegroom is ushered into the marriage- 
booth, so that the first object she .sees is her intended husband On 
the first Mondav, Thiiisday or Friday after the marriage the bride 
is hid either in her own or in a neighbour’s house. The bridegroom 
comes in state and with the point of his sword touches the outer doors 
of seven houses and then begins to search for his wife. The time is 
one of much fun and merrinieiit. the women of the house bantering 

andtauntingthebridegroom,especially nhen he islong in hnding h s 

wife’s biding place. When she is found, the bridegroom leads the 
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bride to the marriage hall, and they sit there combing each other’s 
hair. After a time the women of the party in sport douse the bride¬ 
groom with dirty water. Then the couple have to bathe and sit 
together on a cot and gamble with dice. Fresh clothes are put on 
instead of the wedding garments, and the marriage ceremonies are 

over. 

Except in Kathiawar, where the land-owmng Brahma Kshatris 
are Vaishnavs of the Vallabhdcharya sect, their favourite objects 
of worship are Shiva and Shakti. Each household has its family 
goddess or Kuldevi^ who is held in high resect. It often happens 
that when a Brahma Kshatri family has left its former home it keeps 
the old shrine and on special occasions goes to worship at it. Brahma 
Kshatris observe the Brahman rules of religious life. Their priests 
are Gujarat Sarasvat Brahmans, who eat with them and on that 
account are considered degraded by good Brdhmans. 

When a Brahma Kshatri is on the point of death he is made to 
give presents to Brahmans and others, is shaved, bathed, and laid 
on a part of the floor of the room which has lately been cleaned with 
a wash of cowdung. After death he is carried to the burning ground, 
where the ceremonies are the same as those performed by Brdhmans- 
Contrary to the Gujarat practice of beating only the breast, the Brahma 
Kshatri women strike the forehead, breast and knees. For thirteen 
days after a death women weep and beat their breasts thrice a day, 
at morning, noon and evening. Afterwards they weep and beat their 
breasts every evening fill a year has passed, not even excepting 
Sundays, Tuesdays or Hindu holidays. During this year of mourning 
the female relations of the decea-sed used to eat nothing but millet-bread 
and pulse, but this custom is being gradually given up. The cloth- 
water kapdepdni ceremony takes place a month and a half after death, 
when all the deceased’s relations, both men and women, meet, 
and the women sit down and beat their breasts and all of them 
eat millet-bread, pulse and dates. This custom also is being gradually 
given up. 

Brahma Kshatris are mostly writers by profession, and several 
hold places of trust and importance in Government service. Some 
are hereditary district oflicers desdis, others pleaders and money¬ 
lenders. 

Tliough most of the Brahma Kshatris live on vegetables and 
drink no intoxicating liquors, animal food and spirits are not forbidden, 
and of late their use has become more geiioral. 
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BRAHMANS, nxirabering 1,052,978 (males 549,639, females 
503,339) at the Census of 1901, are found all over the Presidency. 
The term Brahman is derived from brahman^ the Supreme Being, and 
in its earliest sense denoted one who attained to Him. During the 
Vedic period it came to denote one who knows or repeats the Veda ; 
and later on as the rituals became more complicated, a * priest 
The/ earliest instance of it as a class name is the famous Puritsha 
h}Tnn, where society is divided into four classes, (1) Brahmans 
who were the mouth ** of the Supreme Being, (2) Kshatriyas^”^ 
who “ were his arms, ” (3) Vaishyas who “ were his thighs ” and 
(4) Shudras who “ were born from his feet.” The hymn in question 
is an account of the general cosmogony of the universe. The Purusha 
is regarded as the elemental life-giving force of the world of men 
and things. This idea is materialized into a cutting up of Purusha 
as a great sacrifice. In addition to the four classes of men mentioned 
above, many other natural phenomena were produced, as, for instance, 
the sun from his eye, the sky from his head, and so on. It seems 
probable that the four varna^s of the hymn represented a rough classi¬ 
fication of a society not yet split up into rigid endogamous castes, 
just as in medieval England a classification of society was recognized 
into barons, knights, squires, yeomen, commons and the like. 
How far the fourfold classification of the hymn was a generally ad¬ 
mitted classification of those early times, or was merely a rough 
and ready classification of the particular hymn-writer, will never be 
known. It was crystallized by the author of the Mdnavadharma- 
shdstra}^^ who merely repeat^ the imaginative imagery of the 
Purusha Sukta hymn as a definite fact in the origin of the race. He 
was cognizant of more than fifty different castes {jdti), many of them 
functional groups, and these he fitted into the four varnas by assuming 
an elaborate system of hybridization. Unfortunately, though long 
abandoned by scholars, the Manu tradition of caste origins lingers 
on among the people with much the same tenacity as the Biblical 
account of the creation and the assumption of the day of that 
account as a period of 24 hours lingers on among Christians. Ihe 
very meaning of the word varna as originally applied to the four classes 
is unknown. Its commonest classical meaning- colour 
has led some writers to assume that under this name we can detect 
the fair Aryan immigrant’s scorn of the darker aboriginal races. 


(1) Rig Veda X. 90, 12. 

(2) The word in the hymn is Hdjanya. 

(3) Man. I. V. 31. 
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Others believe that it is connected with the practice of the different 
classes wearing clothes of different colour,—white for Brahmans, 
red for Kshatriyas, yellow for Vaishyas, and black for Shudras. 
But this latter tradition is clearly an attempt to explain the word in 
a fanciful and artificial way. 


The origin of castes as endogamous groups is therefore obscure 
and cannot be here discussed in full. Three things are certain, 
however,—(1) that the rigidity of caste as a matter of heredity 
v/as a late development: this will be discussed with reference to 
Bralimans below ; (2) that individual castes may arise in various 
ways, most of which may be termed isolation, e.g., isolation in locality, 
in function or in religious beliefs ; and (3) that while cases of the re¬ 
uniting of existing endogamous groups are not unknown, and while 
the boundaries of some of the larger modern castes are still fluid 
the usual tendency has been for the segregating off of more and more 
isolated groups. These groups sometimes retain a sense of cohesion 
with one another and sometimes lose it. The point of these remarks 
is to lead up to the interesting fact that, more than any other of the 
early castes, the Brahmans have retained their cohesion. Though now 
broken up into territorial and minor groups, the caste is ijossessed 
of considerable solidarity. A Brahman is a Brahman everywhere, 
and would support his castefellows in any social matter though 
separated from them by colour, sect, customs and language. 


Fo return to the first of the three facts mentioned in the last 
paragraph, we know that the kernel of the modern caste system, 
namely, its inflexible hereditary character, did not develop until late. 
Once a Kshatriya always a Kshatriya was not by any means the case. 

e find numerous instances as late as the Mahabhdrafa and Purdnic 
period of K.sliatriyas and persons of the lower classes becoming 
Brahmans, ami of Brahmans marrying women of Kshatriya and even 
lower classes. Tlius we find that the descendants of Garga, although 


Kshatrivas bv birth, became Brahmans.^^^ Vishvamitra, by the force 
of his austerities, became a Brahman. From Ajamidha, a Kshatriya, 
sprang Kanva. from whose son Medhatiti the Kanvayana Brahmans 
descended. Tiie great .sage Vasishtha was born of the womb of a 
harlot, but became a Brahman by religious austerities. Vyasa, 
the celebrated author of the great Hindu epic Mahdbhdral, was horn 
of a fisher-woman, and Barjisara of a Chandal woman. The two sons 


(1) Vishnu Purdn. 
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of NabMgarishtha who were Vaishyas attained to the state of 
Brdhmaus. 

Later still, in comparatively n)odern times, there are instances 
of the creation of certain classes of Brahmans. Thus in Partabgarh 
there is a legend current that the celebrated Oudh chieftain Manik 
Chand created Brahmans wholesale out of various Kurmis, Ahirs 
and Bhars. A similar case occurred in Fatehpur. In Unao, again, a 
story is told of Raja Tilok Chand, that one day while hunting he was 
very thirsty, and having no attendant he asked a Lodha, who was 
present there, to fetch hin\ some water, which he brought in his own 
drinking vessel. The Raja after drinking the water discovered that 
the owner of the vessel was a low-caste man, and so he asked him to 
call himself a Brahman under the title of Pathak of Amtara, as he 
was watching the mango («/«) trees. This title still remains with his 
descendants, who are acknowledged as Brahmans. Sir J. Malcom 
in Central India found many low-caste female slaves in Brahman 
houses, the owners of which had treated them as belonging to their 
own caste.”**’ 

Again, it has been clearly shown by Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar that 
members from foreign tribes such as the Abhiras, Magis, GurjaiAs, 
etc,, have been absorbed into the Brahman caste and that the 
Brahman castes Maga or Bhojak, Nagar, Karhada, Havik, etc., are of 
partly foreign origin.*"’ 

In this connection it is also to be remembered that, according to 
all Hindu law-givers, the degradation caused by mi.xture of castes can 
be washed out in a certain number of generations. According to 
Manu if a male begotten of a Brahman by a Shudra female, that is 
a Parasava, marries a female of the same caste possessing excellent 
moral character and virtues, the offspring attains to the status of 
Brahman in seven generations. Others hold that if the daughter of a 
Brahman from a Shudra woman marries a Brahman, and her daughter 
again marries a Brahman, and so on for seven generations, the 
offspring is elevated to the Brahman status. In the same way the 
offspring of a Brahman from a Vaishya woman regains the status in 
five generations, and that of a Brahman from Kshatriya in three. 
Yajnavalkya also says that the elevation of caste occurs in the fifth 

or seventh generation. 

(1) Crooke’s Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Trovinces and Oudh. 
Volume II, p. 145. 

(2) Foreign Elements in the Hindu Population. Reprinted from the Indhui 
AntiquarVr Bombay, 1910. 
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The above remarks clearly show that originally a man who 

attained to a certain social and moral status was designated a 

Brahman. In the post-Vedic period, when religious rituals became 

more and more complicated, it was found necessary to have a special 

class of men trained to conduct them, and the term Brahman tended 

to be restricted to the professionals to whom this function was 

assigned, whatever their origin. The Brahmans are thus of mixed 

origin and cannot lay claim to pure Aryan blood. Gradually as the 

descendants of the original Aryan and other later immigrants spread 

over the peninsula, in other words, as the whole continent became opened 

up, two main territorial groups of Brahmans came to be recognized: 

(1) Gaud or those to the north and (2) Dravid or those to the south 

of the Vindhya range. And out of each of these rough territorial 

groups five other sub-groups were classified, although this fivefold 

classification was probably never more than artificial. The classification 
was as follows :— 

(I) Gawd Sarasvat, Kanyakubja, Gaud, Utkal, Mithil. 

(II) Dravid: —Maharashtra, Andhra or Telugu, Dravid, 
Karnatak, Gurjar. 

The Brahmans of the Bombay Presidency mainly belong to 

four groups : (]) Gurjar, (2) Maharashtra, (3) S^rasvat and (1) 
Karnatak. 


embers of other groups are also found, but they are immigrants. 
rcticalhf the above divisions are of no importance. Marriages 
can take place between any Brahmans who follow the same Veda 
an elong to the same shdkha and claim different gotras. Diversity 
o anguage and of local practices has, however, imposed further 
r^trictions, and the varying social importance of local groups has 
c to minute sub-division, which may or may not be supported 
y t e religious heads of the community. So long as the ritual re¬ 
mains unaltered a difference in Veda or shdkha is a final bar, but social 
position is continually changing and new groups are formed and small 

according to the ceaseless changes of public 
opinion. Education is rapidly becoming an important factor; and 
ere are signs that the desire for literate brides may lead to the 
gradual disregard of subcaste distinctions. 


gurjar or GUJARATI BRAHMANS consist of ninety-three 

en ogamous divisions. A list of these (with the sub-divisions where 
they exist) is given below :— 


1- Agarwal. 

2. Agarsindhwal. 


3. Akshmangal. 

4. Anavala (2 sub-divisions). 
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5. Anodhia. 

6. Audich (29 sub-divisions). 

7. Ashpura. 

8. Balain or Valam. 

9. Bhalvi. 

10. Bhargav (4 sub-divisions). 

11. Bharthana. 

12. Bhukania. 

13. Bors^da. 

14. Chaun. 

15. Chovisa or Chorisa (2 divi¬ 

sions). 

16. Dadhich or Dadhichi. 

17. Daheraa or Davama. 

18. Dareda. 

19. DeshawAl. 

20. Gadiali. 

21. Gangaputra. 

22. Garoda. 

23. Gaydwal. 

24. GodhwAl or Gorwal. 

25. Girndra (5 sub-divisions). 

26. Godmdivi. 

27. Ghogari. 

28. Gomitra. 

29. Gomtiwai. 

30. Gujali. 

31. Gurjar. 

32. „ Gauda or Ghoda. 

33. Guru. 

34. Harsolia or Harsola. 

35. Indhval or Idhav^l. 

36. Jamu or Jambuvant. 

37. Jharola. 

38. Kalinga. 

39. Khandolia. 

40. Kapil or Kapol. 

41. Karbelia. 

42. Karkhelia. 

43. Khadayata. 

44. Khedawal or Khedwa 

(3 sub-divisions). 

M H 32i^“28 


45. Lalat. 

46. Madhy6chal. 

47. Malikwfil. 

48. Mewada (5 sub-divisions). 

49. Modh (9 sub-divisions). 

50. Madhmaitra. 

51. MotAla. 

52. N^gar (18 sub-divisions). 

53. Nandr^na or Nandraina. 

54. Narsignpura or Narsigpura. 

55. Nardik. 

56. Namal. 

57. Nandora or Nandodra. 

58. Nandhana. 

59. Napal. 

60. Osw4l. 

61. PaliwAl or Palew^l. 

62. Panjora or Pangora. 

63. Parja or Pardsar (2 sub¬ 

divisions). 

64. Parsolia. 

65. Porwal or Porwfid. 

06. Preteval. 

67. Pundwal. 

68. Pushkarna or Pokharna. 

69. Piiwawal. 

70. Rajwal or Rangwal. 

71. Raikula. 

72. Raipura. 

73. Raisthala. 

74. Rayakwal (2 divisions). 

75. Rodhwal or Rotwal. 

76. Sachora (2 sub-divisions). 

77. Sanodhra. 

78. Sanothia. 

79. Sanodia or San^th or 

Sanaola. 

80. Sarvaria. 

81. Saras vat. 

82. Sevak. 

83. Sindhwal. 

84. Shrigaud (10 sub-diWsons). 
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85. Shrimali (5 sub-divisions). 
85 a. Sonpura or Sompura. 

86. Sorathia. 

87. Tangmodia. 

88. Tapodhan. 


89. Udambara (3 sub-divisions). 

90. Vadddra or Valandra. 

91. Vainsh Vadhra. 

92. Viyada. 

93. Yajnikval. 


List of sub-divisions included in the above scheme :— 

Andvala. 

1. Proper or Bhatela. 2. Sajodra or Saghodia. 

Avdich. 

7. Sahasra or Sahasravadi. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


5. 


1 

9 


1 . 

2 . 

o 

O. 


Acharya. 


2 . 


Barad. 

A. Ahmed&b^di. 

Bavisa. 

B. Sidhpuri. 

Bhavsargor. 

C. Sihori. 

Darbhla or Kayatia 

or (a) Gohilw4di. 

Karatia. 

(6) Jadhia. 

Kathigor. 

(c) Kharedi. 

Koligor. 

(d) Proper. 

Khatrigor. 

(e) Simaria. 

Luhargor. 

(/) Talagia. 

Motindth. 

(g) Unev&l. 

Maru or Marvadi. 

(i) Charia. 

Mochigor. 

(ii) Malharia. 

Pardeshvari. 

Tolakia. 

Rajgor. 

8. Vanjhagor. 

Saigor or Darjigor. 



Bhdrgav. 

Bharuchi. 

3. Ramreha. 

Dasa. 

4. Visa. 


Chovisa. 

Motha. 

2. Nina. 


Girmtra. 

Baradi proper. 

4. Madhavpura. 

Chorwadi. 

5. Sankhi Bardai. 

Damodarji. 


Khedawal or Khedtca. 

Baj proper. 

3. Bhitra, 


ft 


Darmaria. 
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Mewdda^ 


1. Bhdt. 

4. 

Riwal. 


2. Chordsi. 

5. 

Tarv^di or Tiw4ri or 

3. Rahduri. 

Modk. 

w4di or 

Triw^di. 

1. Agyina or Ayara oi 

5. 

Khichadya. 

Agarsa. 

6. 

Tandalya. 


2. Chaturvedi. 

7. 

Tangalia. 


3. Dhinoja. 

8. 

Tripala. 


4. Jethimal. 

9. 

Ndgar. 

Trivedi. 


1. Barot. 

10. 

Sathodra 

Barad. 

2. Chitroda proper. 

11. 

Vadnagra 

proper. 

3. „ Bdrad. 

12. 


Bhikshuk 

4. Kraslmora proper. 

13. 

>9 

Dungarpura. 

5. „ BArad. 

14. 


BArad. 

G. Prashnora proper. 

15. 

Visnagra 

proper. 

7. „ Barad. 

16. 


Ahmedabadi. 

8. Sathodra proper. 

17. 

>>• 

Bhikshuk. 

9. „ Bhikshuk. 

18. 

Parja. 


Barad. 

1. Proper. 

2. 

Rayakval. 

Patania. 


1. Motha. 

2. 

Sdckora. 

Nana. 


1. Dasa. 

2. 

Sdrasvat. 

Visa, 


1. Sorathia. 

2. 

Sindhava. 



(1) Cutcbi. 
(-2) Halai. 

(U) Gogliari. 
(1) Bronchi. 

Shrigaud. 


1. 

Juna 

6 . 

Nava. 

2. 

Khambati. 

7. 

Parvalia. 

3. 

Kharola. 

8. 

Tamboli. 

4. 

Malvi. 

0 . 

Trivaii. 

5. 

Medatval or Metwal. 

10. 

Verola. 
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Shrirndli. 

1 Aboti. 4. Sdmvedi. 

2. Bhojak. 5. Yajurvedi. 

3. Daskoshi. 


Vddmbar. 

1. Abhuankar. 3. Potachor. 

2. Lad. 

Of the above divisions many have their counterparts in the sub¬ 
divisions of other large functional castes. A list of these and of 
other sub-divisions of this nature common to many castes, with the 


castes in which they are found, i 

Name of sub-divUioD. 

1. Agarval 

2. Ahmedabadi 

3. Broachi 

4. Champaneri 

5. Deshaval (Desaval) 

6. Gujar 

7. Harsola 

8. Jharola 

9. Kachela or Parjia 

10. Khadayata 

11. Kapol 

12. Khambati 

13. Ud 

14. Maru 

15. Mevada 

10. Modh 
17. Nagar 
11^. Xandora 

19. Osval 

20. Palival (Paleval) 

21. Patni 

22. Porvdd (Porval) 

23. Ramdeshi 


given below :— 

Castes in which found. 

. .Brahman, Vania. 

. .Ghanchi, Mochi, Kachhia. 

. .Kharva, Ghanchi, 

. .Ghanchi, Kansdra. 

. .Brahman, Vdnia. 

. .Darji, Soni, Sutdr, CSiaran, Dhed, 
Kumbhar, Vania. 

. .Brdhman, Vania. 

Do. 

. .Luhar, Soni, Chdran, Brahman. 

. .Brdhman, Vania. 

Do. 

. .Luhar, Mochi, Kumbhdr, Kdchhia, 
Khdrva. 

. .Vania, Kumbhar. 

..Darji, Kansdra, Soni, Suthdr, 

Chdran, Dhed. 

. .Brahman, Vania, Soni, Suthdr. 

. .Brahman, Vdnia, Ghdnchi. 

. .Brdhman, Vdnia. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

.. Ghanchi, Dhed, Soni. 

. .Brahman, Vdnia. 

. .Bhdvsar, Darji. 
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Kame o! sub>divisioD. 


Castes in which found. 


24. Shrimdli 

25. Sihora 

26. Sorathia 

27. Surti 


.. Brihman, Vdnia, Soni. 

.. Kansdra, LuMr. 

., Brahman,Vdnia, Kumbhar, Luhdr. 
..Ghdnchi, Luhdr, Mochi, Dhed, 


Kharva. 

28. Vayada • • Brdhman, Vania. 

It would appear that most of the above names are of a geographi¬ 
cal nature which, as pointed out by the late Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, ^ ^ 
have their origin in the political jurisdiction of ancient Hindu kings. 
He has clearly shown in his ‘ Note on the History of Caste System 
that during the days of independent Hindu rule Indian society con¬ 
sisted of a hierarchy of castes, at the head of which stood the Brahmans 
and the king, that the royal authority was constantly called in to keep 
each caste to its proper functions, and to prevent what the law books 
technically call mrnasankara or confusion of castes. He wrote 


“ The natural result of this exercise of the royal jurisdiction in 
caste questions would be the gradual establishment of a body of caste 
customs ; and if a caste lived in an area so extensive as to be subject 
to more than one political jurisdiction it would tend to split up into 
sections whose customs differed in detail owing to the divergent 
decisions of the kings to whom it was subject. Thus the customs of 
the Brahmans of Kosala would differ in detail from those of the Brah¬ 
mans of Magadha, 

India was such as to favour in a high degree th.s splitting up of the 
original caste, for, as far back as oui knowledge goes,we find the conntry 
divided into small tribal kingdoms, Megasthenes (B.C. 300), as repor ■ 
ed by Arrian, had before him a list of 118 of these, covering the u^ole 
area of India. The Buddhist scriptures show us the same state of 
things existing at an earlier date (see. Oldenberg s Buddha, 189 
Exc 1, and Rhys David’s Buddhist India) and we can ollow it still 
further back as far as the Rigveda itself (see Zimmer, AU I.idischos 
Leben). As Prof. Macdonell says (Sanskrit Literature, lo,-S) ... . 
the Vedic Aryans were split up into numerous tribes which, though 
conscious of their unity in race, language and religion, had no l>olitical 
cohesion. They occasionally formed coalitions it is true, but were 
just as often at war with one another. The tribe in hict. was the 
political unit, organised much in the same way as the Afghans are at 
the present day, or the Germans were m the time of T acitu^^ach 

■ d', Jc^aTanul^cc^^iii^n'si.s.ic Vol. 111. 

No. 7, 1907. pp. 509-515- 
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tribe, being under a different king, would tend to diverge from all the 
others in the matter of caste customs, owing to the different jurisdic¬ 
tion to which it was subject. The tribal kingdoms did not lose their 
identity even if they were conquered and incorporated into larger 
empires, for it was the Indian custom to place on the throne of a con¬ 
quered province a member of the old royal family. For instance, Manu 
says (VII. 201-3, Buhler’s translation) : When he has gained victory, 
let him duly worship the gods, and honour righteous Brahmans, let 
him grant exemptions, and let him cause promises of safety to be 
proclaimed. But, having fully ascertained the wishes of all the (con¬ 
quered), let him place there a relation of the (vanquished ruler on the 
throne) and let him impose his conditions. Let him make authori¬ 
tative the lawful (customs) of the (inhabitants), just as they are stated 
(to be), and let him honour the (new king) and his chief servants with 
precious gifts.’ Similarly the Vishnu Smriti says (III 47-9, Jolly’s 
translation) ; ‘A king having conquered the capital of his foe, should 
invest there a prince of the royal race of that country with the royal 
dignity. Let him not extirpate the royal descent.’ The passage 
from Manu, in particular, shows most clearly that the jurisdiction in 
caste questions remained unaffected by foreign conquest. 

“ But it may be asked, if the multiplication of castes dates back 
as far as the daj's of the old tribal kingdoms, how is it that so few 
of the existing sub-castes are mentioned in Indian literature ? The 
answer is that the name of the sub-caste is used only when it has to be 
distinguished from another sub-caste. Thus, a writer living at Kanauj 
naturally speaks of a Kanaujiya Brahman as a Brahman simply, just 
as a writer in England might speak of an attorney as a lawyer, while 
a w'riter in Scotland might use the same word for a ‘ writer to the 
signet. In the Ceiusus Reports it is often found that portion of a 
sub-caste, which is still settled in its original home, returns itself 
under the caste name only, c.ry., as Brahman only or as Banya only, 
without giving the sub-caste name at all, so that it might seem as if 
the sub-caste did not exist at all in the verv place which is known to 
be Its chief centre. 


It Will bo noticed that, while some sub-castes take their names 

fnuti tlir kingdom, others take it from that of the capital city. 

I he latter is especially eommon in the case of the trading and artisan 
classes. 


“ Another means of testing the correctness of the theory put 
forward iti this paper, as to tlie jurisdictional factor in the history 
of (a-tc. is to look for sets of sub-castes bearing the same geographical 
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names. Each of the old tribal kingdoms would naturally have had 
its own section of Brahmans, traders, carpenters, etc., and we should 
expect to find traces of these complete sets of castes surviving at the 
present day. We do, in fact, find such traces, though in many cases 
the sub-castes are now named from cities which are known to have 
been founded after the arrival of the Muhammadans in India, 
This may be due either to the fact that the caste organization 
in these cases is really of later origin, due to the imitation of the higher 
classes by the lower ; or to the jurisdiction over caste offences having 
passed, on the fall of the Hindu kings, to the craft gilds, Avho naturally 
made their principal seats in the largest cities, and were quite ready to 
migrate from an old capital to a new one, whose name they would 
then adopt as their own. Thus in Gujarat we find castes with 
AhmedabAdi and Surati sub-divisions, though these two cities did 
not exist before the 15th century.** 


Of the remaining groups some are immigrants from Northern India, 
while others claim descent from holy seers, or are connected by tradi¬ 
tion with some holy place cho.sen in early times by Aryan settlers 
from Upper India. Except Anavalas, who are all theoretically 
laymen or gralia^tha, each of these divisions is theoretically either 
entirely priestly, that is bhikshuka, or contains two classes, bhik- 
shuka and grahastha.'^^^ Except Bhargavs, Nagars and a few other 
Brdhmans who have among them families believing in one of the other 
Vedas, all Gujarati Brahmans are generally followers of the Yajur- 
veda. Each division includes from five to twenty-five exogainous 
gotras or family stocks, each stock theoretically claiTiiing descent 
on the male side from one of the rishis or seers. Except among 
Nagars, religious and la v families, if not of the same stf)ck, may inter¬ 
marry. A man’s position as ]>riest or layman is lier(‘ditary and is 
not affected by his actual business or profession, being purely theo¬ 
retical and having no basis in present day fact 

Except the fair and regular featured Nagars and Bhargavs, 
most Gujarat Brahmans, compared with the trading and other high 
caste Hindus, are somewhat dark, rough-featured and strongly made. 
Except in Cutch, where some men wear long flowing Kajput- 
like whiskers, and except some who in fulfilment of a vow allow 
the hair on the head and face to remain uncut for a few months 

(1) OriKinallv tt..- lift”of a Itrahman was divided into four jt^ams (iK-riods or 
orders) (t) Iirahu,<.cn,un or student ot H.c Vvdas, (2, or la..j>choldc;r. 

(31 Vdnaprl<^tka or dweller in a her.nita-e in thewoo<ls. -‘na (4) 

religious mcdicant or abandoner of wordly coneeins. in tin s< nsc of 

priestly is not classical. 
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or a year, Brahmans as a rule retain the hair of the head only 
over a space that could be covered by a cow*s hoof. This hair is gene¬ 
rally long and tied in a knot from behind, especially when engaged 
in religious worship. Women have their forehead marked with 
a circular kanku (red powder) dot; the men’s forehead is marked 
with a sandal or kanku circle or two or three horizontal lines.*'^ 

Unlike Vanias who are always amply and cleanly clad, the every¬ 
day dress of most Brahmans is little more than a turban and a waist 
and shoulder cloth, and the every-day dress of most of the 
women is simple and cheap. Still all have some store of good clothes; 
the man a rich turban and silk dining dress, the women at least two 
good robes, one of them of silk. Compared with other high caste 
Hindus, the men have few ornaments. But the women have nearly 
as large a store of jewels as the women of any other caste. 

All Gujarat Brahmans, except a few who belong to the Sv^mi- 
narayan sect, are followers of Shiva. Their social and religious 
customs are chiefly ruled by the Mayukh, the Mitakshara and 
the Dharma and Nirnaya Sindhu. Of the sixteen*^^ Vedic sanskdrs 
or sacraments, Gujarat Brahmans observe only four at their 
proper time : Simanta^^'^ or parting of the hair at pregnancy, Upa- 
nayana or thread girding, Vivaha or marriage, and Svatgdrohana or 
funeral ceremonies, literally “ heaven-climbing,” some of the remaining 
being observed along with one or other of these, some being not per¬ 
formed at all. 

Marriages are prohibited between sapindas and between members 
belonging to the same gotra and pravara. Saphidns^*^ are those who 
are within five degrees of affinity on the side of the mother and seven on 
that of the father. The person himself constitutes one of these degrees , 
that is to say, two persons stand to each other in the sapinda 
relationship if their common ancestor, being a male, is not further 
removt'd from either of them than six degrees, or, being a female, four 
degi • PS. The pramra, also called drshrya, are those sacrificial fires 
which several had in common. So persons of those gotras which 

(1) (JeneraUv speaking worshippers of Shiva u.se horizontal and worshippers of 
Vishnu vortical niark.s. 

(2) Some authorities make 12 only ; others 40. 

(3) Also Stmantnk or Simantonnyann. 

(4) Sapinda. lit. liaving the same pindu. The/x'/i^/a was the ball of flour or rice 
offered to the Manes in the shrdddha ceremony. 

(5) (.iolra means literally a cow-pen, and hence any enclosure ; pravara 

chief, and hence of the founder of a race ; drshnya of or belonging to a nsht. p 
S ense of sacrificial fire is not classical. 
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had a common pravara cannot intermarry. Marriage with a father’s 
sister’s, mother’s sister’s or mother’s brother’s daughter is not allowed. 

A man may marry his deceased’s wife’s sister. Except among 
N4gars whose girls are seldom married before they are thirteen, Guja- 
rdt Brahmans generally marry their girls between seven and eleven 
irrespective of the bridegroom’s age. Besides a dowry the bridegroom 
receives presents with his wife. In regard to the dowry, the practice 
among most divisions of Brahmans is fixed. Except among some 
degraded Brdhmans, \vidow marriage is not allowed. Divorce is 
strictly prohibited. Polygamy is permissible, but polyandry is un¬ 
known. 

ANAVALAS, also known as Mastans and Bhathel&s, numbering 
30,325 (males 10,036, females 14,289) at the Census of 1901, are found 
in the Surat district and the neighbouring Baroda territory. They 
are the best cultivators of south Gujarat. The name Andvala 
is derived from Anaval, a Gaikwar village about forty miles east 
of Surat, famous for its hot spring. The origin of the names Mas- 
tan and Bhathela is uncertain. Mastan, according to one account, 
means proud or overbearing, a meaning which agrees well with the 
character of the former revenue farmers and village managers of 
this class. According to another account, Mastan is a shortened 
form of Mahasthan or Great Place, a name supposed to be 
the record of some former settlements of the tribe. But it 
probably means the chief community of the south Gujarat as sue 
phrases as Soni Mastan the goldsmith community, and Khadayata 
Mastan the Vani community, are in common local use. Of the term 
Bhathela two explanations are offered ; one would connect it with 
the tribe of Bhats. the other would from biml rice, translate it rice-man, 
a name well deserved bv the Anavalas, the most successful rice- 
growers of south Gujarat. But besides the difference in letters, 
the name Bhathela is always considered disrespectful. It was pro¬ 
bably given by some of the later Brahman settlers from Aorth India 
and seems to be a corruption of Bhrashthela or Fallen. According 
to local tradition, Hama on his return from the conquest o 
Cevlon halted at a place called Patarvada in the hills of Bansda, 
about fortv-five miles south-east of Surat. Determining to hold a 
sacrifice, he required the services of a large body of priests^ He 
searched the country round, and failing to find priests enoiigln collected 
eighteen thousand of the hill-tribes and made them Brahmans^ 
The legend that certain clas.ses were inade [ 

Rdma. Krislina and other heroes and demigods is foun 

M H 323-29 
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parts of India. The usual explanation is that in early ages when 
tlie greater part of the continent south of the Vindhya mountain 
was under forest, bands of Brahmanic Hindus, pressing southwards, 
ousted the earlier tribes from their forest clearings and established 
a more regular mode of life and tillage. In later times fresh bodies of 
Brahmans, bringing with them from the north a more elaborate social 
and religious system, found the descendants of the early settlers 
opposed to them in many points of faith and practice. Unable to 
deny their claim to be Brahmans, the newcomers, by the device 
of some local legend, strove to show that the original settlers were 
Brahmans of a lower order than themselves.In the present case it 
seems probable that the founders of the class were Brahmans who 
gathered round some early settler who had chosen the Anavala 
hot springs as the place of his hermitage. That Anavala Brahmans are 
the earliest Brahman settlers in south Gujarat is supported by the fact 
that, unlike other Brahmans, the whole body of the Anavalas are lay¬ 
men or grahasths, and that it was under their management the south 
of Gujarat was redeemed from forest and brought under tillage. 


Almost all Anavala Brahmans worship Shiva. But as a class 
they are lax in religious observances and careless in enforcing caste 
rules. Though obstinate and somewhat rough and quarrelsome, 
they are a contented and orderly community, enterprising, friends 
to education, hospitable and liberal. Fifty years ago almost all were 
peasants, and though tillage is still the occupation of most, a consider¬ 
able number learning to read and write have become village account¬ 
ants and schoolmasters. Some have become lawyers and others 
traders iu articles of food, and some entering Government service, 
have risen to posts of trust and responsibility. Socially, Anavala 
Brahmans are divided into an upper or desdi class, the original colo¬ 
nists of sou* h Surat, afterwards revenue farmers and superintendents 
and still holders of grants of money and land, and a lower or hhdthela 
class, the ordinary cultivators. Before and for some years after 
the introduction of British rule, as farmers of land revenue and as 
\illage managers the desdis enjoyed considerable power and wealth, 
claiming tlie rank of superior landlords, with the titles of zaminddrs 
and ffdukdnrs, and po.ssessing household.s of as many as four hundred 
dependants. I nder cover of their office they levied taxes on their 
own behalf, and for a time the bulk of the peasants were practically 

(I) However, the instance.*? given above of persona nf other cartias becoming Brah- 

raaiiN. ana tiie trenchant arguments of Mr. Bhandaihar (op. cit.) showing that many 

liruhman groups arc not Arvans at aJI but Shakes. Guiiat.is, etc., must not be lost 
Sight of. •* ’ 
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their tenants-at-will or their bondsmen. The gradual extinction 
of the practice of farming the land revenue (A. D. 1803—1812), and 
the establishment of the mass of cultivators as direct holders from 
Government, took away from the desdis the source of much of their 
wealth. Many of them are said to have sunk into poverty, and, fall¬ 
ing into the hands of money-lenders, have been forced to mortgage 
their lands and houses. 


In spite of these changes a marked social distinction is 
still maintained between the representatives of the desdi 
families and the ordinary peasants or hhdthelds and among the 
whole community three houses still receive special respect as 
pedhivdlds or men of family. Though the large establishments of 
or farm-slaves are now much reduced, a few well-to-do 
desdi families still leave to their dependants the heavier parts of 
fieldwork. They eat with all the members of their caste, but object 
to marrying their daughters into any except desdi families. Success¬ 
ful men among the lower class of desdis and the richer hhdthelds, 
anxious to improve their social position, try hard to marry their 
daughters into rich desdi families. This rivalry for the hands of men 
of good family has led to some unusual practices. Polygamy is not un¬ 
common. A desdi who finds himself in difficulties marries another 
wife, receiving from the bride’s father money enough to enable him to 
pay off his debts. Another result of the rivalry is that expenses con¬ 
sequent upon marriage such as payments in honour of the bride being 
sent to her husband’s house, in honour of pregnancy, of the birth 
of a child, and on other occasions, are made not by the husband but 
by the wife’s father. So heavy are these charges and such large sums 
are required as marriage portions, that among the desdis some families, 
where daughters have been numerous, have fallen into debt and been 
forced to mortgage their lands and houses. In other cases, after the 
marriage ceremony has been performe<l, fathers have been unable to 
meet the expense of sending their daughters to their husband s 
houses. Cases have occurred in which, for this reason, gills ha\e 
remained at their father’s house till they have reached the age of 
eighteen or twenty. Under these circumstances the birth of a gul 
in a desdi*s family is looked <m as a calamity. 

Free from such special expenses, the position of the ordinary 
bkdtheh peasants has improvcfl under lirilish rule. Though less 
frurral ami hardworking than the Kaira Kanbis, tlicy are successful 

.u.- Iif.-.iervan... Th.-.r stain, ''y - '" 1 l.l j I' 

from that, of slaves. TIm y an' not onls »>> Anavlti hnl > 

Sunni Bohrci.s anM otticr wpU io iIo laiullonls. 
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cultivators. In the best Surat villages the largest holdings, the richest 
crops, the finest cattle, and the best built houses belong to Bhathelas. 
It was reported that during ten years A.D. 1886—1896 important 
changes were taking place in respect to marriage customs. Nearly 300 
families had bound themselves to reduce marriage expenses, to stop 
polygamy and to marry their girls among themselves without reference 
to kul or family. The movement was so successful that most of the 
desdis did not at that time get large sums of money on account of their 
son’s marriages.^*^ 

AUDICHYA or Audich Brahmans, numbering 178,254 (male 

91,753, females 80,501) in the Census of 1901, are found all over Gujarat. 

According to the local sa 3 ung all Audichyas are seers, Audichya sarv 

Rushiya. Phe name Audichya or Northerner shows that thev en- 

* ^ 

tered Gujarat from Upper India. According to their caste traditions 
they were invited to Gujarat by Mularaja, king of Anahilav'ada 
(A.D. 961—990), to help him in holding a sacrifice. When the sacri¬ 
fice was over, the king offered them presents and grants of land 
to induce them to stay in his country. Some agreed, and others 
at first refused till the}' were persuaded by the grant of a 
spot of special holiness at the mouth of the Mahi. Those who 
first agreed were a thousand strong and so became known as the 
Sahasra or Thousand Audich^'as ; those who first refused were, because 
they formed a band or /off, known as Tolakia Audichyas. The Sa- 
hasras are again divided intoSihoras and Siddhapuras from the to\%'iis 
of Sihor near Bhavnagar in east Kathiawar and of Siddhpur near 

Mehsana in north Gujarat, which Mularaja is said to have bestowed 
on their ancestor. 

Most Audich Brahmans live on alms ; a few of them are cultivators ; 
the rest are cooks or fainil}' or village-prie.sts, and of late years mem¬ 
bers of clerical professions. Many are particularly successful as exor¬ 
cists, fortune-tellers and magicians. A few in Cutch are horscbrokers 
dhdraks. Ihe question of the amount of dishonour that attaches to a 
Brahman who acts as family priest to low-caste Hindus has caused 
dispute and division among the Audichyas. In north Gujarat the prac¬ 
tice is Iield so degrading that those who follow it have been excommuni- 
cate^l , but in south Gujarat the practice is allowed. In the northern 
<listricts family priests excommunicated for serving low-caste people 
have given rise to several sub-divisions. Of these the chief are Kan- 
bi-gors*“^ who serve cultivators, Darji-gors who serve tailors, Gandhrap- 


(1) Bombay Gazetteer, Volume IX, Part I, pp. 4-6* 

(2) The termination gor ie probably a corruption of guru^ 
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gors who serve musicians, Hajam-gors who serve barbers, Koli-gors 
who serve Kolis, and Mochi-gors who serve shoemakers. 

A special branch of cultivating Audichyas is settled in Vagad 
in Cutch. This branch, because they carry cooked food to the fields, 
smoke the hookah and allow widow marriage, are held degraded 
and treated as out-castes. Still they arc allowed to give their daughters 
to Audichya Brdhmans of Halavad in Kathiawar, whose daughters 
again marry with Dhrangadra Audichyas, and the daughters of 
Dhrdngadra Audichyas with the Audichyds of Viramgdm, Ahmedabdd 
and Siddhpur, who are the highest Gujardt representatives of their 
caste/^^ 

BALAMS or VALAMS, numbering 3,082 (1901), including 

1,506 males and 1,576 females, take their name from Valam, a town 
in the Pdtan sub-division in the Gdikwdr’s territory. They are 
chiefly found in Ahmedabad and Kaira. Most of them are beggars 
and peasants. 

BHARGAVS, numbering 1,564 (1901), including 783 males and 
781 females, are chiefly found in Broach and Surat, a few being 
residents of Mandvi and Kamlej in the vicinity of Surat. They claim 
descent from Bhrigu Rishi, the reputed founder of Broach.^^^ They 
have the divisions Dasa and who do not intermarry. 

Marriages are also prohibited between the Broach and Mandvi 
Bhargavs. 

BHOJAKS, also known as Magas,are found in considerable 
numbers in Kathiawar and Cutch. They were originally Shrimali 
Brahmans who adopted the Jain faith for a living. They are called 
Bhojaks or eaters because they dine with Osvai Vanias. Bhojaks act 
as priests to the Jains and eat with them. They allow widow 
marriage. 

BORSADAS, numbering 1,087 (1901), including 542 males and 
545 females, are found chiefly in the Kaira district. They take their 
name from the town of Borsad. According to the local tradition 

(1) Bombay Gazetteer, V'ol. IX, Part I, pp* 6-7. 

(2) It is, however, probable that Bharukaccha'%s the earliest spelling of Broach; 
and that Bhrigukaccha and tlie legend referred to in the text are due to later false 
analogy. 

(3) These terms^ like the Mub-division names given above, arc common to several 
Vdni 8ub*castcs also. 

(4) Bhandarkar (op. cit. pp. 11 ff*) identifies the Magns with the Iranian Magi, 

their reputed ancestor with Zoroaster {JaratvsUi). and the girdle which they 

wore^and called avyanga with the Avestan word Aitcydonghdn. They wore sun 
worshippers and were imported into North India by a king named Samba to euro 
him of leprosy by erecting a sun*temple* They came from Sakadvipa, the land of 

the Sahda. 
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they are descendants of Bhadrasiddha and his followers by women 
of the Rabari tribe. Another account states that they are called 
after a certain Varahsiddha who along with others of the Siddha 
tribe is said to have settled colonies in this part of Gujardt marking 
them by the tribal name Siddha, which appears as Sad in Vasad, 
V^isad, Borsad, etc. Borsadas are hereditary agriculturists, many of 
them being headmen of villages. 

CHOVISAS, numbering 369 (1901), including 190 males and 179 
females, are found in Kdthiawar and Baroda. They have two 
divisions, motha (large) and ndna (small). 

DADHICHAS, named after the sage Dadhichi, numbering 778 
(1901), including 1*20 males and 358 females, are found in Kaira and 
Broach. They state that originally they belonged to the .Audich 
Sahasra stock, and obtained their present name by settling in the 
village of Dehvan near Bijapur where there is an ddirain or hermitage 
of Dadhichi. Most of the Dadhich Brahmans are village headmen, 
money-lenders and cultivators. 

DESAVALS, numbering 22 (1901), including 8 males and 14 
females, are found chiefly in Surat and Ahmedabad. They take their 
name from the town of Deesa in Palanpur and are priests to the 
Desaval Vanias. 

GAYAV.VLS, numbering 35 (1901), including 16 male.s and 19 
females, arc an ofTslioot from the mendicant Brahmans of Gaya. 

GARODAS, numbering 12,899 (males 6,-104, females 6,495) in the 
Census of lOol. arc found in al! parts of Gujarat. They act as priests 
to all unclean castes, including Bhangias in central Gujarat but 
except Bhangias in south Gujamt. They claim to be Brahmans 
who, according to one account, were degraded because the head 
of their tribe married the daughter of his religio^is teacher 
or guru ; according to another story, because they agreed to act as 
priests to tlie Dhedas ; according to a third story, at a sacrifice they 
ate a piece of tlie victim ; and according to a fourth, they are the des¬ 
cendants of the Brahman priest who was given to the Dhedas by 
Biddharaja. Their surnames Dave, Joshi, Nagar, Shrim^li and Shukal 
point to a Br.ihnian origin^ but a few bear tfce Rajput surnames of 
Gohol and Gaiidhiya. Except in the Ranch Mahals, where there are 
two divisions, shudh or pure and the kdyaiia or impure, who eat 
togcllier hut do not iiitcnuaiTv. there aie no sub-divisions among 
(^arodas. Girls are generally married before they are twelve. 
Divorce and widow marriage are allowed. They worship the ordinary 
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Br&hmanic gods, especially Rfim, the basil plant, and Devi, and they 
keep the Br4hman fasts and holidays. Many are followers of the 
R&mAnandi and Parindmi sects. They go daily to worship Krishna’s 
crown or mugol which is placed on the Bh^gvat book in their temples. 
As among Br&hmans a few men called Shukals act as their priests. 
Their dead are burnt. They perform the shrdddha and hold them¬ 
selves impure for ten days. As priests of Bhangias, Dhedas, Cham^rs 
ShenvAs and Turis, all of whom st^de them Brahmans, they efficiate 
at marriages and deaths, receiving on each occasion gifts of Rs. 3 or 
less in cash. Some till, others weave and a few act as tailors to 
Dhedds. Most of them can read, and a few understand, Sanskrit, 
reciting and explaining hymns and passages from the Pur^ns. They 
eat with Dhedas and join them in any food.^'^ 


GIRNARAS, numbering 3,674 (1901), including 1,906 males and 
1,768 females, are found chiefly in KAthiawar and Cutch. They have 
a tradition that they were settled at Girnar by Krishna. According 
to the Prabhdskhand they came originally from the foot of the 
Himalayas. They are Vaishnav temple priests, beggars, traders, 
money-lenders, cooks and husbandmen. They have the monopoly of 
the office of priests to pilgrims visiting Girnar and Somnath P4tan. 

GOMTIVALS, numbering 2,201 (males 1,020, females 1,181) in 
the Census of 1901, are found in Ahmedabad and Rewa K^ntha. 
They take their name from the old city of Gomti among the Bard.', 
hills in south-west Kathiawar. Most of them live on alms. 

GUGLIS, numbering 1,025 (1901), including 529 males and 496 
females, are found chiefly in Dwarka. They are said to take their 
name from Gokula sacred to Krishna near Mathura. According to 
another account they are named after gugal or incense, by offering 
which they succeeded in scaring away a demon who prevented them 
from settling at Dwarka. Guglis are priests in the temples of 
Krishna at Bet Dwarka and Dakor. Many of them are servants 
to the Vallabhacharya Maharajas. 

HARSOLAS, numbering 243 (1901), including 109 males and 134 
females, named after Harsol in the Ahmedabdd district, are found 
m Ahmedabad and Surat. Most of them act as family priests to 

Harsola Vdnis. 


JAMBUS, numbering 517 (1901), including 259 males and 258 
females, named after the town of Jambusar in the Broach district, 

in Broach and Baroda. They claim descent from 

(1) Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX, Part I, j)p. 344-45. 
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Ydjnavalkya. They appear to have been the first colonists of Jam- 
busar, where copper plate grants show that they were settled as 
early as the beginning of the fourth century. They are family 
priests and astrologers, 

JHALORAS, numbering 47 (1901), including 27 males and 20 
females, take their name from the town of Jh4lor in M4rw4r. Most 
of them act as family priests to Jhalora Vanis. 

KANDOLAS, named after the village of Kandol near Thdn in the 
Jh^ldvdd division of KdthiAwar, numbering 903 (1901), including 
479 males and 424 females, are found chiefly in Kathi4w4r and 
Baroda. They act as family priests to Kapol and Sorathia VAnis 
and as cooks to Rajput chiefs. 

KAPILS, numbering 242 (1901), including 113 males and 129 
females, are found chiefly in the Broach district. They claim descent 
from the sage Kapil and are mostly cultivators. 

KHADAYATAS, numbering 243 (1901), including 135 males 
andl08 females, are found principally in Kaira. They take their name 
from Khadat, a village near Prantij in Ahmedabdd. They serve as 
family priests to Khaddyata Vdnis from whom only they take gifts. 

KHEDAVALS, numbering 15,887 (males 8,181, females 7,706) 
in the Census of 1901, are found in large numbers in Kaira, and take 
their name from Kheda or Kaira, the headquarters of the Kaira 
district. Their chief settlement is at Umreth in the Anand sub¬ 
division of the Kaira district. According to their tradition they 
are descended from a band of Tripravari and Panchpravari 
Brahmans, who, under the lead of Shankar Joshi and Shod 
Dave, moved from Shrirangapatam in Mysore and settled in Khed 
during the reign of a certain Mordhvaj, a Rajput of the lunar stock. 
The truth of this story is supported bv the fact that Khed^vals are 
still connected with Shrirangapatam. ^eddvdl Brahmans are divided 
into outsiders haj and insiders hkitra. The origin of the division 
is said to have been that the Kaira chief, anxious to have a son, 
once offered them gifts. The greater number, refusing his gifts, 
left the town and settled outside in twenty four villages, all ending 
in /{, like Ghumteli, Khadali, Saudli and Sureli. The few who accepted 
gifts settled in the town and became known as bhitra or insiders. 
Unlike most Guja-rat Brahmans, Khedav^ls are robust, hardworking, 
thrifty and pushing, and have a special name for stinginess. Their 
women do not join marriage processions or caste dinners. They wear 
a necklace chilak and earrings kdp of the same shape as those worn 
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by Deccani Brahman women, and, like them, their widows dress in 
white. The insiders or bhitrdSy of whom there are but few, are as a 
class poor, most of them with the name Dave, acting as family priests 
to the Lad Vdnias, to whom, according to the proverb, the Dave is as 
a sharp axe to a dry tree. The bdj or outsiders boast that they never 
take presents and, as large landholders, money-lenders and traders, 
are most of them extremely well off. Keeping their connection with 
Kaira, many of them, as jewellers and traders, are settled in Madras, 
Bengal and other parts of India. In Mahi Kantha, Khedavals of 
both divisions are found. Though not at present connected with 
them, the Mahi Kantha Khedaval community is, according to their 
tradition, of the same stock as the Khedaval Brahmans of Kaira. 
At the same time they trace their name to Khed Brahman in the Idar 
State, not to the town of Kheda.^^^ 

MEVADAS, nvimbering 23,776 (males 11,567, females 12,209) 
at the Census of 1901, are found throughout Gujarat. They take 
their name from Mewar in Rajputana. They have five endogamous 
sub-divisions. They are mostly beggars, family priests and a few 
of them peasants. There is a curious custom among the Trivedi 
Mevadas: before marriage the bridegroom reposes on a cot and the 
bride applies molasses to the navel of her husband, after which he 
goes to the marriage hall. 

MODHS, numbering 26,281 (males 13,505, females 12,776) at the 
Census of 1901, are found throughout Gujarat. They are said to take 
their name from Modera on the banks of the Vatrak river, but this is 
an extremely unlikely derivation. The word Modh, wldch is common 
to other castes also (v. supra), is probably an old racial or tribal name. 
They have nine sub-divisions, of whom the Jethimals are wrestlers 
in the service of Native States and they permit widow marriage. 
Except a few peasants, all those of the other sub-divisions are family 
priests and beggars They are the commonest Brahmans to be 
employed for marriages and other ceremonies at the present day. 
This is probably largely because they have not taken to education 
to the same extent as the other Brahman sub-castes. Modh Brahman 
officiating priests are usually quite ignorant, and repeat the niarUras 

without any idea of their meaning. 

MOTALAS, numbering 1,420 (1901), including 701 males and 719 
females, are found chiefly in Surat. They take their name from the 
village Mota, about sixteen miles south-eas t of Surat. T hey appear 

(l) Bombay Gazetteer, VoL IX, Part I, pp- 10-11. 
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to be originally Deshasth Brahmans, for the following reasons :— 
They look more like Deshasths than Gujardtis : their family goddess 
is the Mahalakshmi of Kolhapur; at the time of marriage and for four 
days after, the bride keeps her head uncovered and fastens the end 
of her robe from left to right; the marriage wristlet is made of wool 
instead of cotton thread ; and they belong to the Kdnva shdJcha, 
According to one account, they came into Gujarat on account of the 
cruelties of Malik Kafar (A.D. 1306), Another account puts their arri¬ 
val in Gujarat somewhat later, and gives as the reason the pressure 
of the great Durga Devi famine (1396-1408 A.D.). It is stated that 
they were accompanied by the Jambu and Kapil Brahmans, all of 
whom originally belonged to the same stock. This seems probable 
since the customs of the Motalds, Jambus and Kapils are mostly 
alike, and a century ago intermarriages took place between the MotdlAs 
and Jambu Brahmans. One peculiar custom among the Motdlis 
is that their marriages take place on the same day every fourth year. 
They act as family priests only to men of their own caste. The lay¬ 
men are chiefly engaged as clerks in Government and private offices. 

NAGARS,^'* numbering 21,617 (males 11,591, females 10,026) at 
the Census of 1901, are chiefly found in Surat, Ahmedabad, Cutch, 
Kathiawar and Mahi Kantha. There are several traditions current 
among them about their origin. They all connect them with the 
Ndgs in one way or another. These tr^tions are of little value as 
they have no historical foundation, and are merely attempts to explain 
away the name N4gar by connecting it with the word Nag be¬ 
cause the former closely approaches the latter in sound. Later 
discoveries, however, throw a flood of light on this subject. The 
late Vallabhji Haridat Acharya of Rajkot was fortunate enough 
to find three MSS. of the pravarddkydy of these Brahmans. One of 
these is nearly 200 years old and distinctly states that the gotraSy 
pravars^ etc., which are therein specified are those which were in 
existence before Samvat 1283, fe., A.D. 1226. This MS. thus gives 
a list of thirteen Sharmans which were in vogue amongst the N4gar 
Brahmans 700 years ago. They are (1) Datta, (2) Gupta, (3) Nand, 
(4) Ghosh, (5) Sharman, (6) Das, (7) Varman, (8) Nagadatta, (9) 
Tr4t, (10) Bhut, (11) Mitra, (12) Dev and (13) Bhav. To each of these 
Sharmans have been assigned two or more of the gotras that are 
at present prevalent among them. This list is not a fiction, but has 
a foundation in fact. For no less than three of these Sharmans have 
been traced in the copper-plate grants of the Valabhi kings who ruled 


( 1 ) Contributed by Mr. D. R. Bhandarkftr. M.A. 
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over Kdthidwdr and North Gujardt from A.D. 509 to 766. They are 
Mitra, Trdt and Datta, and are found appended to the names of 
BrAhman grantees. That these Brdhmans were Ndgars is clearly 
proved by the fact that they are said to have originally belonged to 
Anandpur or Anartpur, which are both old names of Vadnagar. 
Again, the gotras mentioned of these Brahman grantees exactly 
agree with those assigned in the jyravarddhydy to the three Sharmans 
just referred to. There cannot, therefore, be even the shadow of 
doubt as to these Brahmans being Ndgar, And this shows that the 
Ndgars make their appearance in Kdthidwdr and Gujarat for the first 
time with the Valabhi kings in the sixth century A.D. Now, these 
ShanYia7is cannot possibly be mere name endings. For in the first 
place they themselves always follow the name sufiixes. Even now 
at the time of performing religious ceremonies, it is customary to say, 
e.g.y Bhagwanlal Trdt and Manishankar Gupta instead of mere 
Bhag^vanlal and Manishankar. The Sharmans Trdt and Gupta here 
follow the name suffixes Ldl and Shankar. Secondly while name suffixes 
like Ldl and Shayikar pertain merely to individuals, each Sharman 
was and is the peculiar property of a certain separate group of 
individuals. There can, therefore, be no doubt that these Sharmans 
are clan indicators. Further, it is worthy of note that out of the 
thirteen Sharmans of the Nagars no less than ten are found as family 
names among the Kavasths of Bengal. These are ; Datta, Gupta, 
Nandi, Ghosh, Sharma, Das, Barma, Bhut, Mitra and Deb. This 
points to a racial identity or affinity between both these castes. 
The Kavasths of Bengal are, according to traditions, supposed to 
have come from Kanauj in the time of Adishur. And there can be 
no doubt that the Nagar Brahmans also come from the north. 
The facts that Nagars are found in numbers among the Gurjars 
of Bulandshahr and that Nagars appear as Nagres among Jats 
seem to show that both the Ndgar Brahmans and Vanias 
were not indigenous to Gujarat but came from the north. Again, 
it is obvious that both these Brahmans and Vanias are called Nagar 


obviously because they originally belonged to Nagar, just as the 
Shrimdli BrAhmans and Vanias were so called because their original 
habitat was Shrimal or Bhinmal. Though, from the Vadnagar 
inscription of the Solanki sovereign Kumarpal (1143-1174 A.D.), 
this place appears to be called Nagar, that was not really its old 
name, which was Anandpur or Anartpur as attested by the earlier 
inscriptions. It was when the Nagars were settled in this town that 
they seem to have given Anandpur the name Nagar. And when 
Vishnagar was founded and some of the Nagars settled there, the old 
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place came to be called not simply Nagar, but Bada-Nagar, the old 
Nagar which was sanskritised into Vriddha-Nagar as well as Vat 
Nagar. There seems to be no reason for Anandpur being called 
Nagar except the fact that the place from which the Nagars of Gujardt 
originally emigrated was itself called Nagar. There is abundant 
evidence to show that various tribes as they migrated southwards 
brought with them the names of the places and countries which they 
originally inhabited. So the question is whether there was any 
town in north India of the name Nagar in olden times. Doubt¬ 
less there was a town of this name, and it has been mentioned, 
e.g.j by the authors of the KdsJiika who flourished in the seventh 
century. Further, it deserves to be noticed that the Prashnora, 
a sub-division of the Nagar Brahmans, call themselves Ahichhatrds 
or Ahichhatrajnatiyas. This shows that Nagar was either another 
name of, or in the close neighbourhood of, Ahichhatra. For, if this 
had not been so, the Prashnoras and the other Nagar Brdhmans 
would not have belonged to the same stock, and consequently the 
former, when they emigrated from Ahichchhatra and came into 
Gujarat, would have not been admitted to the claim of being called 
N4gar. Ahichchhatra has been correctly identified by Cunningham 
with Ramnagar in Bareilly district, United Provinces. It thus 
appears that Nagar, which was either Ahichchhatra itself or in 
its close proximity, was the cradle of all the Nagars, including Gur- 
jar Nagars of Bulandshahr, Jdt Nagres, and in all likelihood also of 
the Bengal Kayasths, From Ahichchhatra the latter probably 
migrated to Kanauj which is to its south and not far off, before they 
repaired to Bengal and spread themselves there. 

Nagars are divided into six main sub-divisions: Chitroda, 
Krashnora, Prashnora, Sathodra, Vadnagra including Dungarpura. 
and Visnagra. None of the sub-divisions intermarry or dine together 
except that food cooked by Vadnagra Nagars is eaten by all the other 
classes. Of the six divisions, Sathodras, Vadnagrds and Yisnagras 
are again divided into GraJiasth or laymen and Bhikshuk or priests. 
Among them there is a further division called Barads consisting of men 
who, unable to procure wives in their own communities, have taken 
wives from other castes and lived apart. Chitrodas and Krashnoras 
are not found in Gujarat. Prashnoras are found chiefly in 
Kathiawar as vaids (medical practitioners) and readers of 'purdn» 
(holy books). Sathodras, who take their name from Sathod, about 
twelve miles from Dahboi, are numerous in Ahmeddb^ and Kaira 
as clerks, money-lenders and landholders. Visnagras, who take their 
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name from Visnagar in Baroda territory, are found chiefly in 
Ahmeddbad, Surat and Baroda territory, as money-lenders, cultivators 
and servants. Vadnagrds are found all over Gujardt and hold an 
important position among Brdhmans. They are handsome, intelligent 
and pushing and have played an important part in the politics of 
Kdthidwdr. 

NANDVANAS, numbering 913 (1901), including 443 males and 
470 females, are found chiefly in Cutch and Kdthidwdr. They claim 
descent from the sage Nandi who, when officiating at a horse sacrifice, 
was cursed by Brahma’s wife Sdvitri. Blighted by this curse his 
descendants lost all scripture knowledge, but by the kindness of their 
family goddess Vankal at Virani in Marwar they regained their 
knowledge and are now admitted to be priests. They are traders 
and cultivators. 

NANDORAS, numbering 857 (1901), including 456 males and 401 
females, are found in Kaira and RijputAna. They take their name from 
NAdod or Ndndod, the capital of Rajpipla. To this class belong 
the family priests of the Rajput chiefs of Rajpipla and Dharampur. 
The rest, except a few cultivators, live chiefly on alms. 

NAPALS, numbering 227 (1901), including 129 males and 98 
females, take their name from Napa, a village in the Borsad sub-division 
of Kaira. They are chiefly cultivators and say that they originally 
belonged to the Audich stock. 

PALIWALS, numbering 4,785 (1901). including 2,457 males and 
2,328 females, are found in Ahmedabdd, Cutch and Kdthidwdr. 
They belong to the Kanyakubja division of Brdhmans and take their 
name from Pali, a chief trade centre of Mdrwdr. Some are cultivators 
but most are traders and merchants. 

PARAJIAS, numbering 2,291 (males 1,182, females. 1,109) at the 
Census of 1901, also called Parasars or Ahir Gors, are found in Cutch 
and Kdthiawar. They originally belonged to the Audich stock. 
They take their name from Paraj near Jundgad. They are priests 
of Ahirs and Charans with whom they eat. They allow widow 
marriage and are a degraded class. 

PUSHKARNAS or POKARNAS, numbering 5,929 (males 3.164, 
females 2,765) in the Census of 1901, are found in large numbers in 
Cutch and Kathiawar. They take their name from the Puskar 
or Pokar lake about eight miles north-west of Ajmir. They act as 
family priests to Bhatias and like their patrons are willing to follow 
any calling. They are chiefly engaged as husbandmen, confectioners, 
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contractors and Clerks. They are followers of Vallabhdchdrya and 
their family goddesses are Lakshmiji and Chdmimda in Mdrwii. 
They sometimes wear the sacred thread, putting it on with little 
ceremony, generally at a relation's marriage or at some place of 
pilgrimage. Gujarat Brahmans do not dine with Pokamds, who eat 
cakes and sweet balls ijtaddiis) cooked by Bhatias. On the sixth day 
after a birth the women of the family, singing as at a marriage, brmg 
a clay horse from the house of the mother’s father to her husband’s 
house. At marriages the men dance in the procession and the 
women sing immodest songs. 


KAYAKVALS, numbering 1,589 (1901), including 785 males and 
804 females, are found chiefly in Ahmedabad and a few in Baroda, 
where they have a name as teachers or shdsiris. They take their 
name from Raika near Dhanduka, about fifty miles from Ahmeddbdd. 
They have two sub-divisions, Motha or great and Nana or small. 
Except a few Rayakvdls engaged in service, the majority support 
themselves by cultivation and begging. 

RAYASTHALAS, chiefly found in LimdwMa, Pdtan and Harsol, 
are said to have come to Gujardt from Mdrwar. They take their 
name from Rdyasthal or royal place, that is, dwellers in capital 
towns. They are mostly beggars. 

RUNDWALS, numbering 702 (1901), including 333 males and 369 
females, found chiefly in Ahmedabdd, are cultivators and beggars. 

SACHORAS, numbering 1,347 (1901), including 720 males and 627 

females, found chiefly in Cutch and Kdthidwdr, take their name from 
Sdchor in the south of Mans ar. They are divided into Visa and Dasa 
and do not eat food cooked by other Brdhmans. Though some are 
cooks in the Vallabhacharya temples, beggars and traders, most 
are cultivators. 


SAJODRAS, found chiefly in Broach, take their name from Sajod, 
a village in the Ankleshvar tdluka of the Broach district. Tradition 
asserts that Rama made them Brdhmans to assist him in the perform¬ 
ance of a sacrifice, but their occupation, appearance and customs 
support the view that they are of the same stock as the Andval^s 
They are cultivators. 

.^ARA8VATS,<*» numbering 6,544 (males 3,267, females 3,277) at 
the Census of 1901, are found chiefly in Cutch and Kdthi4w4r. They 
are split up into two sections (1) Sorathia Sarasvats and (2) Sindhava 
Sarasvats, who neither eat together nor intermarry. 

(l) Based oti an article by Mr. A. J. Jetli in the All India Saraawst Quarterly. 
Vol. I. N'o. 1. 
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Sorathia Sdrasvats are few in number and are foimd mostly 
in Jdmnagar and Kardchi. Widow remarriage is permissible among 
them, but is not popular. They are priests to the Brahma Kshatris. 

Siiidhava Sdrasmts like the Sorathids, are mainly priests to the 
Brahma Kshatris, from whom they accept cooked food. They are 
divided into four sub-sections (1) Cutchis, (2) Haldis, (3) Gogharis 
and (4) Broach Sdrasvats, the first three of which eat together and 
intermarry. In addition to being priests to Brahma Kshatris they 
also officiate at the ceremonies of the Lohdnds, Kdyasths and Depalds. 
Except among the Broach Sdrasvats, widow remarriage is permissible, 
but not much in favour. 

Cutchi SdrasiKitSy so named from their original home Cutch, are 
found chiefly in Bombay, Kardchi and Mdndvi. They are an 
enterprising people and take a leading part in the sea-borne trade 
of Gujardt, Cutch and Kathidwdr. 

Haldi SdrasvatSy coming originally from Haldr in Kathidwdr, are 
mostly met with at Porbundar, Jamnagar, Khumbalia, Bombay and 
Kardchi. They are engaged mostly in piece-goods trade, working 
independently or in service. 

Goghari SdrasvatSy whose original home was Gogha district, near 
Bhdvnagar, Kdthiawdr, are few in number and are chiefly foimd at 
Bhdvnagar, Jundgadh, Bombay and Kardchi. They are priests by 
profession and are generally poor. 

Broach SdrasiatSy who form a small community by themselves, 
are confined mostly to Broach, Surat, Amod, Jundgadh, Ahmedabdd 
and Hyderabad (Deccan). They claim the Punjab as their original 
home, both tradition and their social customs, which resemble those 
of the Punjab Sdrasvats to a considerable extent, supporting this 
view. The Jetlis, one of the sub-sections of Broach Sdrasvats, still 
worship Jwdldmukhi “ Flame-mouthed,” the renowned deity of the 
Kdngra temple, as their patron goddess. The traditional account 
of the migration of these Sdrasvats from Upper India says that when 
Akbar the great, the Mughal emperor of Delhi, sent an anny to conquer 
Gujardt in 1572, a number of army officers and soldiers of the Brahma 
Kshatri caste came to reside permanently in Gujardt. The priests 
who accompanied these Brahma Kshatris were the ancestors of the 
Broach Sdrasvats. The first place where these Sdrasvats settled 
down is not definitely known but it is believed that Chdmpdner, 
the city now deserted, between Baroda and Godhra, was one of 
such places. Some of the Jetlis are still known as “ Champaneria ” 
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After the decline of Champ^er, these Saraavats migrated to Broach, 
which at that time was a great port. 

At the time the Sarasvats settled down in Broach, priesthood 
was their chief, if not sole, vocation. As time went on they accepted 
private or Government service ; and at the present day there is not 
a single Sdrasvat who is dependant for his livelihood on priesthood 
alone. While nut giving up their right to be the priests of Brahma 
Kshatris, the Sarasvats, when need arises, engage other Brdhmans 
as their substitutes to officiate at ceremonies. 

Gujarat Sarasvats must not be confused with the Sdrasvats of the 
southern part of the Presidency. Though originally of the same 
stock they have now nothing in common. 

SEVAKS, numbering 377 (1901), including 251 males and 126 
females, are ministrants in Vaishnava temples. They are considered 
degraded. 

SHRIGAUBS, also called Godmalvis or Ashtamanglds, numbering 
5, 964 (males 3,022, females 2,942) at the Census of 1901,-are found 
all over Gujarat. They belong to one of the five classes of Gaud 
Brdhmans, who abound in Rajputana. They have ten sub-divisioM, 
most of which are local in origin. They are employed as family 
priests and doctors. 

SHRIM.ALTS, numbering 17,398 (males 9,263, females 8,135) at 
the Census of 1901, are found aU over Gujarat, Cutch and K4thiaw4r. 
They take their name from Shrimal, about fifty miles west of Mount 
Abu. They have five sub-divisions. They act as family priests to 
Jains of the Osval and Porvad divisions and to Shrimali Sonis 
and Vanis. 

SOMPURAS, numbering 955 (1901), including 533 males and 422 
females, are found chiefly in Kathiawdr. They take their name from 
Somnath in South Kathiawar. They are priests and beggars, t e 
descendants of the priests that used to minister in the famous temp e 
of Somnath. 

SORATHIAS, numbering 34(1901), including 10 males 

females, are found chiefly in Kathiawar. They are considered degm » 

because they eat with their clothes on and do not observe the Bra an 
rules of purity. They are labourers, water-bearers and servants. 

TAPODHANS, also called Bhaidas, numbering 10,786 (mal^ 
5,209, females 5,577) at the Census of 1911, are found all over 
They are n^inistrants in Mahadev, Mata and Jain temples. ey o 
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not act as family priests, and as they are guilty of the sin of using the 
offerings made to Mahadev, they are held degraded. Those not 
engaged in temple service are husbandmen, labourers and a few 
bricklayeis. They allow widow marriage. 

UDAMBARAS, numbering 515 (1901), including 230 males and 285 
females, found chiefly in Kaira and Panch Mahdls, are said to take 
their name from the sage Udambara. They have three sub-divisions. 
They are family priests and beggars and a few are cultivators. 

UNEVALS, are found chiefly in Baroda and Kdthiiwdr and are 
said to take their name from Una, a village in Kdthiiwdr. Most of 
them are cultivators and beggars. 

VADADRAS, numbering 2,521 (1901), including 1,162 males and 
1,359 females, found mostly in Kaira, take their name from Vadad, 
about fourteen miles north-east of Ahmedabad. They are beggars, 
husbandmen and money-lenders. 

VAYAUAS, numbering 21 (1901), including 14 males and 7 females, 
are found all over Gujardt. They are priests of the Vayada Vanis and 
are said to have originally come from Bet Island in West Kathiawar. 
They take their name from Vdyad, a village near Pdtan, about forty- 
four miles north-west of Ahmedabad. 

VEDANTS, numbering 386 (1901). including 187 males and 199 
females, are found chiefly in Cutch. They claim descent from the 
sage Vedavyasa. According to tradition they are the descendants 
of two Shrimali Brahmans who were outcasted because they dmed 
with OsvAl Vanis. Even now Vedants dine with Vanis and are 
considered degraded on that account. They are mostly husbandmen, 

a few being priests and school masters. 

MAHARASHTRA BRAHMANS, consist of twelve divisions, 

(1) Chitpavan, (2) Deshasth. (3) Devarukha, (4) Golak or Govardhan, 
(5) Javal or Khot, (61 Karhada. (7) KAst, (8) Kirvant or Kramvant, 
(9) Palshikar, (10) Samvedi, (11) Savashe, (12) Tirgiil or Trigarth. 
All of these except Golaks, Javals, Kasts, Palshikars, Savashes and 
Tirguls eat together, but do not intermarry. This statement mus 
however, be qualified in the case of the Palshikar or 'oca' Bombay 
group of Deshasth Brahmans who have recently ostalilished niarriago 
relations with the Deshasth Brahmans of the Central Provinces and 
are successfully establishing their claim to be ooi^i ere ■ m 
Yajurvedi Deshasth Brahmans of the Madhyandm S/iaWm I oona 
Deshasths still refuse lecognition. Golaks, Kirvaiits ant irg 
are commonly held to be degraded. Of these the Kirvants are rismg 
to the position of equality with strict Brahmans, and marriag 
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connections are occasionally formed between them and Chitp^vans. 
As among the Gurjar Brahmans only the principal sansh^ are 
performed by Maharashtra Brdhmans. The ceremonies of the 
difEerent sub-divisions do not difEer in any essential detail. Except 
Javals who eat fish, they do not take animal food. Widow remarriage 
and divorce are forbidden. 

CHITPAVANS,^^^ numbering 113,605 (males 58,150, females 
55,455) at the Census of 1901, are found in all parts of the Deccan and 
Konkan. They are also known as Chitpols, Chiplunds and Konkan- 
asths. The names Chitpavan, Chitpol and Chiplima appear to come 
from the town of Chiplun in Katnagiri, their original and chief settle¬ 
ment, the old name of which is said to have been Chitpolan. They 
began to call themselves Konkanasths about 1715 A.D. when Peshwa 
BdMji Vishwandth rose to importance in the Mardtha kingdom. 
Their worship of Parashuram, the slayer of the Kshatriyas and the 
coloniser of the Konkan, on Parashuram hill close to Chiplun, the fact 
that they are called Pu/asAurdwi srishii or Parashuram*s creation, and 
the meaning * pure from the pyre * which the sound of their name 
suggests, to some extent explain the curious legends of which they are 
the subjects. According to the Sahyddri Khand, Parashtirdm was 
so defiled by the slaughter of the Kshatriyas that Brdhmans refused 
to perform any ceremonies for him. At that time the bodies of 
fourteen shipwrecked foreigners happened to be cast ashore by the 
sea which then washed the foot of the Sahyddri hills. These corpses 
Parashurdm purified by burning them on a funeral pyre or chitUt 
restored them to life, taught them Brdhman rites, and made them 
perform ceremonies to free hini from blood guiltiness. Parashmdm 
wished to reward his new priests, and as the Deccan had already been 
given to Brahmans he prayed the sea to spare fiim some of his domain. 
The sea agreed to retire as far west as Parashurdm could shoot an 
arrow from the crest of the Sahyddris. The arrow was shot and 
reclaimed a belt of land about thirty miles broad. The banks of the 
Vashishthi, about forty miles north of Ratndgiri, were set apart for 
the new Brahmans, and in memory of the process by which they had 
been purified they were called Chitpavans and their settlement 
Chitpolan. After establishing this colony Parashurdm retired to 
Gokam in North Kanara. Before leaving he told the Brahmans, if 
they were ever in trouble, to call on him, and he would come to their 
aid. After a time, fearing that they might be forgotten, one of the 

(|) Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar draws attention to the striking similarity between 
'Certain Chitpavan namfe*; and the name, of places in Palestiiie, 
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Brahmans feigned death and the rest called on their patron to come 
to their help. Parashurdm appeared, and, disgusted with their deceit 
and their want of faith, told them that they would lose the power of 
meeting in council and would become servile. Accordingly they are 
said to have married Shudra women and become degraded. The 
historic value of this legend is hard to estimate. The writer of the 
Sahyidri Khand was hostile to other local Brdhmans as well as to the 
Chitpdvans. He dishonoured the Karhide Brahmans by a story 
that they are descended from the bones of a camel which was raised 
to life by Parashurdm. This story, probably, arose from a play on 
the words khar an ass and had a bone. As the two stories are so 
similar it seems probable that the Chitpavans were called after the 
old settlement of Chitpolan, and that the resemblance of that word 
to chita a pyre suggested some parts of the legend. At the same time 
it seems probable that the Chitpavans did not, like the bulk of Konkan 
Brdhmans, enter the Konkan by land. Their fair complexion, 
the extent to which they use the Konkan dialect in their homes, and 
the legend of their arrival as shipwrecked sailors seem to show that 
they came into the south Konkan from beyond the sea. Whether 
they were foreigners is doubtful. The legend of the shipwrecked 
sailors being foreigners or mlenchhas is to some extent supported by 
the low position which the Chitpavans formerly held among Brdhmans 
and by the commonness among them of the light or grey eyes. The 
Chitpdvans have a tradition that they came from Amba Jogai in the 
Nizam*s country about 100 miles north of Sholapur. They say that 
they were originally Deshasth and that fourteen Brahmans of 
difierent family-stocks accompanied Parashuram to the Konkan and 
settled at Chiplun. This does not seem probable as they differ greatly 
from Deshasths in complexion and features. Until the rise of Bdlaji 
Vishwanath Peshwa, who belonged to this class, the Chitpdvans held 
a low position and were known chiefly as spies or harkdrds. Kven 
after several generations of power and wealth with strict attention to 
Brahman rules, the purer classes of Brahmans refuseti to eat with 
them; and it is said that when Bajirav, the last Peshwa (1790-1818), 
was at Kasik he was not allowed to go down to the water by the same 
flight of steps as the priests. Whatever disqualifications may in 
theory attach to the Chitpavans, their present social and religious 
position is as high as that of the Karhade or any other branch of 
Beccan Brdhmans. 

Chitpdvans are generally fair, well-made and handsome with 
greenish grey eyes. The women are small and good-looking but many 
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of them delicate and weak-eyed. In the Konkan in their homes they 
use a peculiar dialect in many respects not easily followed by Mardthi 
speaking Deccan Hindus. This ^alect is fast dying out, and in the 
Deccan is Icnown to but few 

Chitpavans are either Apastambas or Rigvedis and belong to the 
Smdrt sect. They are followers of Shankaracharya. Their family 
goddess is Jogai or Jogeshvari. They have fourteen gotras. Unlike 
most castes of the Deccan, a Chitpavan is not allowed to marry his 
maternal uncle’s daughter. They admit outsiders into their caste, 
but only immediately after birth and before the navel cord is cutoff. 
They are Government servants, lawyers, engineers, doctors, bankers, 
priests, writers, landowners and husbandmen. 

DESHASTHS, numbering 155,305 (males 298,158, females 142,853) 
at the Census of 1901, are found throughout the Deccan and Kamatak. 
The word Deshasth is generally taken to mean a resident of the 
plain or upland Deccan as distinguished from the hilly tract of the 
sea board Konkan; but as the bulk of the Brahmans of the Bombay 
Kamatak even as far south as Dharwar are Deshasths, it is possible 
that Sir W. Elliot’s explanation that Deshasth means people of 
the desk or country, in the sense of local Brahmans, may be correct. 
Deshasths appear to be the earliest Brahman settlers who migrated 
to the south of the Vindhyas. They have two main divisions, (1) 
Rigvedi and (2) Yajurvedi, who eat together but do not intermarry 
There is also a third division knowm as Atharvans, the followers of 
the Atharva Veda, who are found mostly in the eastern part of S4tara. 
The Rigvedis are sub-divided into (1) Smarts or followers of Shiva and 
(2) Madhvas or Vaishnavs, followers of Vishnu. Some of the stricter 
Vaishnavs do not give their daughters in marriage to Smarts because 
the two rituals are different and incompatible, but there is generally 
a good deal of intermarriage between Smarts and Vaishnavs in the 
Kamatak. Mddhvas are divided into eighteen sub-divisions after 
as many sects of the school, who eat together, and three of them, viz., 
Satyabodhas, Rajendratirths and Raghavendras, also intermarry. 
The Yajurdvedis are split up into (1) those who follow the black 
Yajurved and (2) those who follow the white. They do not intermarry. 
Except among the Yajurvedis, marriage is allowed with a maternal 
imcle’s daughter. In some places a man can marry even his sister s 
daughter. Marriage with a father’s sister’s daughter is not allowed. 
They eat with Chitpavans, Karhadas and other classes of the Dravid 
Brahmans of the south ; buton certain occasions treat them as inferiors. 
A Deshasth Brahman will never ask a Chitpavan to dine at his house 
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for a shr&ddka feast or to officiate at any of his ceremonies, while 
a Chitpivan has no corresponding objection. They are priests, 
writers, bankers, traders, landowners, beggars, etc. Most of the 
village accountants or Kulkarnis of the Deccan belong to this caste. 

DEVAKUKHAS, numbering 9,047 (males 4,322, females 4,725) at 
the Census of 1901, are found chiefly in Koldba and Ratndgiri. They 
take their name from Devarukh in the SangameshAvar tdluka of the 
latter district. They assert that they were originally Deshasths, from 
whom they separated on their going and settling at Devarukh. 
Dr. Wilson suggests that they may be remnants of the Devarshis, a 
sTidkha of the Atharva Veda. They hold a low position among Mahd- 
rAshtra Brdhmans. It is believed that dining with them brings ill- 
luck. Consequently many Karhddas, Deshasths and Chitpavans 
object to dine with them. Their religious and social customs do not 
differ from those of Deshasths. Most of them are cultivators, a few 
being engaged in trade and Government service. 

GOLAKS or GOVARDHANS, numbering 5,417 (males 2,823, 
females 2,594) at the Census of 1901, are chiefly found in Ahmednagar, 
Khdndesh, Thina and Sdtara. They are said to be people from 
Govardhan in Mathura or from Govardhan near Nasik who were ousted 
by Yajurvedis from Gujarat and by Deshasths from the Deccan, 
possibly because they continued to practice widow marriage after the 
later Brdhmans had ceased to allow it. The term Golak which has no 
connection with^o a cow, but means “ a ball ”, is an ancient Sanskrit 
word and is used in the Manava-Dharma-shastra of the offspring 
of Brahman widows. Govardhana was the mountain which Krishna 
was reported to have held up as an umbrella to keep rain off the Gopis. 
It is impossible to ascertain now which was the original name nor why 
and how it was acquired. Whichever was the original, the other was 
no doubt given by false analogy, as also Gourmikh^ cow-mouthed, 
which is also sometimes applied. They claim to be Deshasths, but 
other Brahmans do not take water from or eat food cooked by them. 
They are divided into four sub-divisions. In ceremonies and customs 
they follow Deshasths. They are husbandmen, money-lenders, 
money changers and traders, and some act as priests to Kunbis and 
other lower castes. The Golaks of Thana are said to have the right to 
mark the time {ghaika ghdlne) at Brahman and Prabhu weddings. 

JAVALS, numbering 1,324 (1901)^ including 676 males and 648 
wnales, are found chiefly in the Ratndgiri district. They are also 
own as Khots or farmers of village revenue. They are said to be des¬ 
cendants of a shipwrecked crew who landed at Javal Kher half way 
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between Hamai and D^bhol in the Ratn4giri district/^^ They always 
claimed to be Brahmans ; but their claim was not recognized till 1767, 
when Parashurambhau Patwardhan, a relation of the Peshwds, in 
return for some services, established them in the rank of Brdhmans. 
Though they are now admitted to be Brahmans, other BrAhmans 
do not eat with them. Except that they eat fish, their customs do 
not differ from those of Chitpavans. Some of them are employed 
by other Brahmans as water bearers but almost all are cultivators. 

KARHADAS, numbering 32,426 (males 16,813, females 15,613) 
at the Census of 1901, are chiefly found in Sdtara, Poona, Kol4ba 
and Ratnagiri districts and the Savantv4di State. They take their 
name from the town of Karad in Satara, the sacred junction of the 
Koina and Krishna. They claim to be Rigvedi Deshasths. There 
are various traditions regarding their origin, all of which connect 
their creation with camel bones. The late Sir James Campbell 
states— 


“ The third case of lost Gujars is the Ratnagiri and Sat4ra com¬ 
munity of Karhade Brahmans. That the Karhade Brdhmans have 
a strong stranger element is borne out by the unfriendly stoty 
that Parashuram made them out of the bones of an ass kathua. 
This, though doubtless an example of unfriendly meaning making, 
implies in the community some foreign or irregular origin. And that 
till lately (A.D. 1800) the shadow of human sacrifice attached to the 
Karhades supports the story of their special descent. The name is 
from Karad, the sacred meeting of the Krishna and the Koina in t e 

Satara district of the west Dakhan, The old (second century 
name both for Karhad and for Kolhapur is closely alike. Kara ta 
and Karahataka apparently called after Kshahata or Khagarata, t at 
is, the family or stock name of Nahapana, who, a Saka or Pahlava 
from the north about the beginning of the second century (A.D. 1 8-120) 
conquered Malva and the Konkan, and the Dakhan at least as far sout 
as Karluid. His success and the magnificence of his religious gifts 
made Nahapana a centre of legend, and the mace on his coins seems to 
have raised the suggestion that he was a re-birth of the famous mace 
bearing hero Parashuram. His great public works in the Ko an 
and the arrows besides the mace on his coins seem to combine m 
the tale that by shooting his arrows seaward he reclaimed the Konkan. 
The fact that they took their name from Karhad makes it proba e 
that the Karhade Brahmans were Brahmanised strangers or ^ ^ 

The etymology of tho name is probably quite lost. There is a Konkani word 
javal meaning a storm ; but there seems no ground for connecting the two* 
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least a Sdka strain and further that they moved down the KumbhArli 
pass to Chiplun and from Chiplun colonised the Rijapur and south 
Ratndgiri coast. In the sixth century when the \^te Hunas or 
Gurjjaras were in power and sending forth colonies, or during the 
seventh century when they were hard pressed in northern India and 
in Sindh by Turks and Arabs and by the revival of the local chiefs 
whom they had conquered, White Huna or Gujar settlements seem 
to have been formed along the Koukan, Goa, and Kanara coasts. 
When the colonists or the refugees settled in Alibag and in Ratnagiri 
they would find a common northern strain in the Karhades, and, com¬ 
bining with the local tribe, seem to have added a new division which 
adopted the name of Gurjjara. The surname Gurjjara is common ; 
among the Rajapur Karhades it is almost universal. Its early 
adoption is proved by the form of the word, which is Gurjjara not Gujar. 
That it is a name which the clan consider somewhat discreditable 
is 8ho\m by the tales invented to explain its existence. Besides the 
sameness of name, inquiry has satisfied Mr. Mahipatram Rupram that 
the house and family guardians of the Karhades are the same 
as the Gujar guardians. The commonness of the name Gurjjara among 
Karhades shews that it is something more than a special surname 
■held by the descendants of individuals employed in Gujarat, and that 
the fact that the surname is common on the coast, especially in the 
Rdjapur sub-division, and is rare in Dakhan families, and that where 
it occurs it can in most cases be traced to a connection with the Konkan, 
all support the view that the Karhdde Brdhmans of Ratnfigiri are 
largely of Gujar origin. 

Karhadas look like Chitpavans but are somewhat darker, and 
none of them have blue gioy eyes. They speak Marathi but in the 
Konkan have certain peculiar words and expressions of their own. 

All Karhadas are followers of the Rigveda and belong to the 
Smart sect. Their family goddesses are Mab^lakshmi, Durga, Mhalsa, 
Bhavani, etc. Their priests are men of their own caste. Under 
the early Peshwas they are said to have offered human sacrifices 
to their hoiisehold goddesses. The practice was severely repressed 
by the third Peshwa Balaji Bajirao (1740-1761). They have twenty- 
four golras. They occasionally marry with Deshasths. They are 
writers, priests, pleaders, husbandmen, bankers, etc. 

KASTHS or KASTS, numbering 35 (1901), including 20 males 
and 15 females, also known as Kdyasths in Nasik, are found in small 
numbers in Poona, Nasik and S4t ara. They claim descent from 

Bombay GaMVtooy, Vpl IX, Part I, pp. 497 - 498 . 
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K4ttyayani, son of Yadnyavalkya by his wife Kattya, and call 
themselves Kattydyani Shdkhi Brahmans, that is, Brahmans of the 
Kdttyayani branch. Other Brahmans do not associate with them. 
They are husbandmen, traders and Government servants. 

KIRVANTS or KRAMAVANTS, numbering 162 (1901), including 
100 males and 62 females, are found chiefly in the Koliba and Ratndgiri 
districts and in the Savantvadi State. The name Kirvant is said to 
mean insect (kide) killers, because while working in their betel gardens 
they destroy much insect life; but this is of course fanciful and 
absurd. Another explanation is that the proper form of the name 
is Kriyavant, and that they were so called because they conducted 
funeral services, kriyay an occupation which degraded them in the eyes 
of other Brahmans. According to one account, the Kirvants originally 
belonged to the Sarasvats of the Sashti Prant of Goa, and were priests 
by profession. Some of them objected to perform ceremonies in 
the houses of the lower castes, and abandoned the practice of going 
to such households. The rest, who had no such scruples, formed 
a separate class and were called Kriyavant or those who performed 
rites. The Sarasvats kept up the connection by intermarriages for 
a considerable time, but such marriages are now unknown. The 
Kirvants of Kolaba appear to be a distinct community from the Kir¬ 
vants of Ratndgiri and Savantvadi, and generally marry with 
Deshasths and sometimes with Chitpavans. They are cultivators, 
money lenders and priests. 

PALSHIKARS or PALSHES, numbering 478 (1901), including 251 
males and 227 females, belong to the Madhyandin of the Yajur- 

vedi Deshasth Brahmans and are found principally in the Thdna dis¬ 
trict. They derive their name from the village of Palsavali in Kalyan 
tdluka of the Thana district, which according to the Bimbakhy^n, was 
presented by Bimba to his family priests, who belonged to this caste. 
They are generally believed to have come in 1297 A.D. from Mungi 
Paithan on the Godavari with Bimba. But it seems that they formed 
part of the large settlement which from Gujarat supplied the foreign 
element to the Th^na district. They claim to be Vajasaneyi Brahmans 
like the Yajurvedi Deshasthsof theDeccan. Their claim to be Deshasth 
Brahmans has been stoutly denied by the Deccan Brahmans, especially 
by Chitpavans, who refuse to interdine with them though they are 
allowed at places to officiate as priests with other Brahmans. They 
support their claims to be Brdhmans by citing sanads granted to them 
by the Peshwas, and recently their claims have been acknowledged by 
the Smart Pontiff Shankardcharya. They are priests, physicians and 
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astrologers and a few of them in Bombay are Qovenuxvcot 
servants. 

SAMAVEDIS are found only in the Thdna district, where they 
chiefly grow garden crops. 

SAVASHES are found mostly in S4t&ra, Dh&rw4r, Kolhipur 
and Miraj. They are described in lie Bombay Gazetteer as S&vashe, 
which appears to be a corrupt form of Sahavisi. The Gazetteer 
describes them as descendants of Brahmans who lost caste; but 
this appears to be inaccurate. According to accounts furnished by 
them, they are called Sahav&si after the Sahavdsis or companions 
of Rama in his exile, from whom they claim descent. This seems 
to be merely an inference based on the identity of the two tenns. 
They claim to be Deshasths, and this claim has been admitted by 
two High Priests of the Vaishnav followers of Madhvdch4rya. 
Dining with other Deshasths in the same row appears to have been 
allowed in the Righavendra, Udpi and other Maths, They are 
Madhva Vaishnavs, being the disciples of the Shri R4.ghavendra 
SwAmi Math of Madhvachdrya. Their religious and social customs 
resemble those of other Vaishnav Deshasths. They are priests, 
pleaders and bankers and of late have taken to Government and 
other services. 

TIRGULSor TRIGARTHS, numbering 1,905 (1901), including 
1,061 males and 844 females, are found chiefly in Poona and ShoUpur. 
The name Tirgul or threefold is derived by some from the Sanskrit 
trikida (of three families), in support of which it is stated that the 
Tirguls are the descendants of a Brdhman by three wives, a Brahman, 
a Kshatriya and a Shudra. Another account states that they are the 
descendants of the illegitimate offspring of Brahman widows and 
wives sent to Pandharpur during the time of the Peshwas. The 
Tirguls assert that they were originally Deshasths and became 
degraded on account of taking to growing betel vines, which involves 
the destruction of insects. In religion and customs they follow 
Deshasths. They are betel vine growers, cultivators and moneylenders. 

SARASVATS, also called Gaud Sarasvats or Shenvis, numbering 
76,422 (males 39,834, females 36,588) at the Census of 1901, are 
foimd chiefly in the Ratn^giri, Kanara and Belgaum districts and the 
Sdvantvadi State. They are also found in large numbers in »South 
Kanara, Malabdr and Goa. They trace their descent to the sage 
Sdrasvat who lived on the bank of the vSarasvati near Thaneshvar 

(1) Information regarding this sub-division was supplied by Mr. G. P. Jambalo 
of Poona. 

M u 323—32 
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in the Punjab and preserved the Yedas by living on fish during a great 
famine which lasted for twelve years and carrying away thousands o£ 
Brahmans, threatened the total extinction of the race. It is stated in 
the Sahyadrikhand and other works that the Sarasvats were brought 
into the Konkan by Parashuram who granted them the beautifd and 
fertile province of Gomanchal (Goa). They were originally distributed 
over ninety-six villages, from which they spread themselves over the 
northern districts of Bardesh, Pedne and Kuddl Mahals and other 
parts of the Goa-province and South Konkan. Their original 
distribution over ninety-six Shahdnnava villages has, according to some, 
led to their being called Shenvis. Others hold that they got the 
name Shenvi because the number of families originally brought by 
Parashuram was ninety-six. There are others who maintain that the 
term Shenvi is derived from Shdnbhog-, meaning a village accountant, 
in which capacity many of the Gaud Sarasvats have been employed 
for many generations in Kanara, Goa and the southem part of the 
Ratnagiri district and the S^vantvadi State, their chief centres. 
Shenvi is also a surname of many families in Kanara and Goa and is 
often used as a term of respect in addressing respectable members 
of the caste. 

It is stated in the Mangeskmahaimya that the original colony of 
the Gaud Sarasvats was further reinforced by Brahman i mmi grants 
from Kanyakubja or Kanauj led by (1) Devasharma, (2) Lomashanna 
and (3) Shivasharma. It is stated that these Brdhmans had started on 
a pilgrimage to Rameshvar, but during their halt at Goa cn route they 
were so enchanted with the place that they abandoned the idea of 
going to Rameshvar and became permanent residents of the locality. 
The memory of the Sharmas is preserved by means of figures installed 
before the images (in Goa territory) of the god Mangesh and the 
goddess Shantadurga, which the Sharmds are supposed to have brought 
from Tiihoot in Bengal. 

Most of the Gaud Sarasvat men are of the middle height, and, 
except those of the Kudaldeshkar section, have well cut features. 
The skin of all except the Kudaldeshkars, who are generally dark, is 
generally wheat-coloured, but some are fair. The women are shorter 
than the men. They are generally graceful, with dark lustrous eyes 
and black hair. The Kudaldeshkar women mostly resemble Deshasth 
women. This difierence in colour and features between the Kud^l- 
deshkars and other sections of the Gaud Sarasvats have led some 
to believe that the Kuddldeshkars are probably local Brdhmans 
like the Deshasths, and no connection with the Gaud Sarasvats, 
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How and when they came to be looked upon as a subdivision of the 
Gaud Sdrasvats is not known. They themselves prefer to be called 
simply Gaud Brdhmans, and although they interdine with the Gaud 
S^rasvats many of them claim to be quite an independent community. 


Gaud Sdrasvat Brdhmans are 
endogamous divisions :— 

1. Bdrdeshkar. 

2. Bhdlavalkar. 

3. Divadkar. 

4. Gaud Sdrasvat proper 

or Shenvi including 
Sasashtikar or Konkani. 

5. Kajule. 

6. Khadape. 


split up into the followng 

7. Kirloskar. 

8. Kuddldeshkar. 

9. Lotalikar. 

10. Narvdnkar. 

11. Pednekar, 

12. Rdjpurkar. 

13. Sirasvat, Kushasthali 

or Shanaipaiki. 


Of the above, the Shenvis are most numerous. The Sdrasvats and 
Kudaldeshkars stand next, while each of the rest number only a few 
hundreds. Some of the above are local in origin while others are due 
to caste disputes and fission. About fifty years back the Sasashtakars 
formed an endogamous group by themselves, but they have now 
completely merged into the Gaud Sarasvat group by intermarriage. 
Of late, attempts are being made to amalgamate all the sub-castes, 
and there is reason to believe that they will be crowned with success 
at no distant date, as the movement is backed up by the most 
advanced and educated members of all the sub-castes. A few mar¬ 
riages between members of some of the sub-castes have already 
taken place. However, in the Census Report of 1911, p. 204, it was 
mentioned that jmri passu with the movement for amalgamation 
there was discernible a movement of fission resulting in two factions, 
the lAmdonwdlas, or those who had been excommunicated by the 
Swimi for dining with Europe-returned and excommunicated mem¬ 
bers, and the non-LotidonwdldSy or orthodox. 

Except the Sdsashtikars and Birdeshkars, who are Vaishnavs, 
all the Gaud Sdrasvats are Smarts. They are followers of the Rigvoda. 
They have eighteen gotras. Their family deities are IMangesh, 
Shdntadurga, Mahalakshmi, etc., the shrines of all of which are 
in Goa. They have their o\^'n swdmis or spiritual heads who have 
monasteries at Kavale in Goa, Gokam, Nasik, Benares, etc. In Goa. 
Kanara and other centres of the caste they have priests of their 
caste. In other places, Karhddds, Chitpivans or Deshasths officiate 
at their ceremonies. They eat fish, and in the Deccan eat food cooked 
by Deshasths, Chitpdvans and Karh^dAs, who do not eat food 


cooked by Gaud Sdrasvats. In their own home land they do not 
take food from any Br4hman caste except their own. They are land¬ 
lords, merchants, bankers, government servants, pleaders, doctors# 
etc. Many of them are hereditary village accountants {hulhifnis)- 

The KARNATAK BRAHMANS found in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency belong to three main divisions, (1) Habbu, (2) Havik and (3) 
Kamdtak. 


HABBUS, numbering 229 (1901), including 130 males and 99 
females, are found chiefly in the Kanara district. They are said 
to have been brought into Kanara with their priests by Mayurvarma 
in the eighth century. There are some families of Deshasth Vaish- 
nav Brahmans in the Dharwdr district bearing the surname of Habbu, 
which seems to show that they were originally Deshasths. They appear 
to have been at one time an important community, and there are, to 
this day, villages in Goa and the K^rwdr taluka known as Habbu 
Sthdnds bearing testimony to their former greatness. In the famous 
temple of Malik4rjima at Kdnkon in Goa and in some other temples 
in Kdrw4r taluka, at the yearly festivals, a cocoanut is first offered 
to the Habbus as a token of respect. They are still called gdmikars 
or village headmen. It is .stated that their present low status among 
BrAhmans is a result of a curse imposed by one of the swamis of the 
Shringeri monastery. They belong to the Kamatak branch of the 
Dravids, but although other Dravids eat together, none eat openly 
with Habbus. Most of them hold large landed properties, which they 
either cultivate themselves or lease to tenants. 

HAVIKS or HAVIGS, also known as Haigas, numbering 40,571 
(males 21,518, females 19,053) at the census of 1901, are found chiefly 
in the Kanara district and in north-west Mysore. The name Havik 
is derived by some from havis (oblation), others trace it to havu ot 
hai a snake. According to Buchanan, Parashuram created Haiga 
at the same time as Tulava and Malabar and gave it to BrAhraans 
called Ndgars and Machis. The Sahyadtikhand relates that pro¬ 
bably about 700 A.D. Haviks were brought by Sikvarma, father of 
Mayurvarma, the founder of the second dynasty of the Banavdsi 
Kadambas, to supplant the Brahmans of Parashuram who had been 
degraded by their champion in consequence of their want of trust 
in his promises. Haviks claim as their original seat Ahichhatra, an 
ancient and ruined city in Rohilkhand in upper India, now best known 
as Rdmnagar. Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar*^^ supports this view and states 
that they were first established by Mayurvarma in Talgund in the 


(1) Foreign Elements in the Hindu Population, p. 21. 
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Shimoga district of Mysore. He further remarks that they are said 
to have made an effort later to leave the province but were brought 
back again, and in order to prevent a repetition of the attempt were 
compelled to leave a lock of hair on the forehead as a distinguishing 
mark. The Haviks of north-west Mysore still wear their hair 
in this fashion, and their fair complexion and features support the 
tradition of a northern origin. But they eat stale food left overnight, 
and their women wear a latigoli under the sdn, which would point to 
their belonging originally to a non-Brdhman cultivating caste 
raised to Brdhmanical rank by the Aryan or Scythian invaders. 
It is still a common tradition among Halvakki Vakkals, one of the 
leading cultivating castes in Kanara, that their women intermarried 
with the early Havik settlers, and there is evidence to show that 
this tradition is not improbable. (See HALVAKKI VAKKAL.) 

The Havik men are fair, short and spare with well-cut intelligent 
features; the women are like the men except that they are fairer. 
Their home speech is an incorrect and unidiomatic Kanarese with 
so strong a Malayali element both in words and tone that Kanarese 
people who do not know its peculiarities do not understand it. 
Many understand Tulu, the language of South Kanara, in which in 
Malayali characters their hooks and family records are written by their 
family priests. This Malabar element in the Haviks is not easy to 
explain. It may either show that their connection with the south 
is closer than they acknowledge, or it may show that before its 
conquest by inland Kanarese-speaking rulers the Malabar language 
and letters were in use in Kanara. 

Haviks have four sub-divisions, (1) Haviks, (2) Kots, 
(3) Saklapuris and (4) Shivdlis. Except the Saklapuris, all eat together 
but do not intermarry. They are further divided into priests and 
laymen, who eat together and intermarry. They are mostly 
Yajurvkis of the Bodhdyana Shakha. They have eight gotras. They 
are Smarts and have their o^\•n monasteries at Ramchandrapur, 
HonnalIi,Nelemare, Bhankuli, Kyadgi and Apsarkond. Their chief 
patron deity is Ganosh, wliose chief shrine is at Idagunji six miles 
east of Honavar. They regard certain village or mothers 

as their family goddesses, the chief of which are Durgamma. Honii- 
varamma, Karkiamma, Kumtamma and Bhairamma. Fruit and 
flowers and sometimes fowls and sheep are oflered to these goddesses. 

Amongst the Haviks there is a dearth of marriageable girls. 
Partly owing to this, and partly because they are skilful gardeners, 
a Havik has to pay for his wife, the amount of the price varying 
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from Rs. 500 to Rs. 3,000 according to the circumstances of the 
parties and the age of the bridegroom. This has led to the marriages 
of young girls with old men and widowers, with the result that there 
is a large number of child widows. Such of these widows as are 
detected leading immoral lives are sent to the mcUh or monastery, where 
they have to perform menial service. These widows can be 
obtained from the math on payment of a certain amount and are 
employed as maid servants as outcaste members in the family. 

More than half of the Haviks are priests. When not engaged 
in religious duties they work in their palm and spice gardens, their 
wives doing much of the work except that they do not climb the 
trees. Most of the laymen are husbandmen and skilful gardeners, 
growing fine pepper, cardamoms and betelnuts. Some aye in 
Government service as clerks, some are village headmen and some 
are traders and money-lenders. They are vegetarians and eat with 
all Dravid Brahmans. 

KARNATAKS, described as Joishis in the Bombay Gazetteer, 
are found only in the Kanara district. They are Yajurvedis 
of the Bodhayana Shakha and are followers of Shankardchdrya. 
They hold the same social position as Haviks, though the two classes 
neither eat together nor intermarry. They are astrologers, 
cultivators and family priests to Komarpaiks, Habbus and other 
middle class Hindus. 

BRINJARI.—A synonym for Vanjdri. 

BUDBUDKI JOSm.—A synonym for Joshi. 

BUDHLEKARI.—A sub-division of Dhors. 

BUDLIGAR.—A synonym for Budhlekari Dhor. 

BUNDELE-GAWLHERE.—A sub-division of Kacchis. 

BUNDELI BHOl.—A synonym for Kahdr. 

BUNDELKHAXDL—A sub-division of Dhors. 

BUNKAR.—A sub-division of Mahars. 


Name and 
ortgicL 


BURUD.—A sub-division of Mings. 

BURUDS are also known as Medars, Ghdnches or Gh^ches and 
Vdnasfodas. The origin of the term ‘ Burud * is obscure. Medar (Kan. 
Meddr) is derived from Medarket or Medarkyat, a follower of Basava, 
the Lingayat hero of the 12th century, who apparently converted 
many of the Bunids in the Kamatak to Lingdyatism. The term 
‘ Medar ’ seems properly to signify Lingdyat Bunids, though all 
Medars do not wear the ling. The terms ‘ Ghanche ’ and ‘ V^naefoda * 
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are mere synonyms suggestive of the caste occupation, which is 
splitting and weaving bamboos, of which they make mats, baskets, 
winnowing fans, etc. 

Buruds number (1901) 19,055, including 9,784 males and 9,271 
females. At the Census of 1901 only 430 returned themselves as 
Lingdyats. But it is probable that many Medars were entered as 
H^ndu Buruds, and the figures must therefore be accepted with reserve. 
The Bombay Gazetteer (vol. x\ai, p. 116) describes the Buruds in 
Ahmednagar as wearing the ling. A reference to the 1901 census 
return for this district, however, will show that all the Buruds of 
Ahmednagar are classified as non-Lingdyats. 

There are a few Jat and Telangi Buruds from other parts of 
India resident in the Presidency, but the bulk of the caste can be 
divided into—- 

(1) Buruds proper or Marathi-speaking Buruds, 

(2) MedArs, or Lingayat and Kanarese-speaking Burlids, 

each with, an Akaramdse or Kadu sub-division for those who trans¬ 
gress caste rules. These divisions neither eat together nor intermarry. 
From the craft they pursue it is highly probable that the Buruds 
represent one of the early tribes of the Deccan and KamAtak. In 
the Deccan they occupy socially an inferior position. In the Karndtak 
their adoption of the levelling doctrines of Basava appears to have 
raised them somewhat in the social scale, and the Medar therefore 
is the social superior of the Burud. It must be remembered that in 
the Deccan Medars would be generally described as Buruds, owing 
to the want of discrimination on the part of the people in apply¬ 
ing caste terminology. It is extremely difficult in consequence to 
separate from the recorded total the Hindu and Lingayat divisions. 
It is probable, from the inclusion of the Jangam or Lingayat priest in 
the ceremonies of most Buruds, that the bulk of the caste became 
Lingdyate in the 12th or 13th century, but that many have since 
abandoned that religion. ' Basket weavers among Kaikddis, Mangs, 
and similar tribes or castes are sometimes styled Kaikadi Burud, 
Mdng Burud, etc. But they have no connection with the Burud caste 
here described, and are omitted from the following account. 

The primitive origin of the Buruds is shown by the persistence 
among them of a system of devaks or totems regulating marriages. 
Families or kuh> with the same devak may not intermarry. 

The Mardtha Buruds relate the followmg story regarding the 
origin of the caste ; they were originally Mardthas who were put out 
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of caate because they made a bamboo basket for Parvati*s flowers 
and fruit when she was going to worship the vad tree on the Jyesidha 
full-moon. Another version of the story is that Parvati, on reaching 
womanhood, was presented by the matrons with the usual lap-filling 
(oti-hharan) offering of wheat, cocoanuts, red and yellow powder, 
betel leaves and a comb. To make a shovel-shaped winnowing basket 
to hold these offerings, Shiva called the Buruds into existence and 
allowed them to cut down five bamboo trees in Parvati’s garden. 
Instead of five the Buruds cut ten trees, and thus, through the wrath 
of Shiva, lost their caste. It is also stated that they are the offspring 
of Dhivars or Kolis, In the Bkdgavat Purdn they are described as 
one of the seven castes of Antyajas mentioned by Manu. 

The exogamous sub-divisions or kuls of the Maratha Buruds are 
identical with surnames. The common surnames are, Bhovare, Chin- 
chavale, Jagtap, Kene, Ediaire, Dukare, Gadhave, Gaikwdd, Ghor- 
pade, Mohite, More, Pavar, Sanavate, Shelke, Shinde, Nage, Sasurve, 
Deshamukh, Vadatale and Vartab. Every kul has a separate devak. 
Some of the devaks are as follows :— 

Name of kul. Name of its devak. 


Marriage. 


More 

.. Peacock feather. 

Jagtap 

Hola (ringed turtle). 

Pavar 

.. A cock. 

Sura vase 

.. A hog. 

Sonavane 

.. Tarvad (Cassia auriculata). 

Korade 

A leaf of rui (Calotropifl 


gigantea). 

Khaire 

.. Wood of khair (Acacia catechu). 

Chinchavale 

.. A leaf of the pipal tree (Ficus 


religiosa). 

Vadatale 

.. A leaf of vad (banyan tree). 

Marriages are 

prohibited within three generations of relationship. 


A member of the caste may marry his maternal uncle’s daughter. 
A man may marry two sisters, and two brothers may marry two 
sisters. Intermarriages between families living in different villages 
and districts can take place only if former relationship can be traced 
between them. Polygamy is allowed and practised, but polyandry 
is imknoma. Girls are married from eight till after puberty ; boys from 
twelve to twenty-five. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father. If both tne 
parties are well-to-do, the girl’s father pays a dowry to the boy. 
If the boy’s parents are poor, or there is some defect in the boy, the 
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boy’s father has to pay a bride-price. The day for the marriage 
is fixed by a Brahman who conducts the service. A Jangam is also 
present, but he takes no part in the service. 

The first ceremony in a marriage is the Palrika-pujarti or worship 
of a piece of paper, on which is written the auspicious time for the 
marriage and for the application of turmeric paste. Next comes 
Kutihu, Zdwzwc, which is celebrated in the same way as amongst the 
Kunbis. This is followed by Halad^ or rubbing the boy and the girl 
with turmeric paste. On the third day or fifth day from this day 
the marriage is celebrated. In the morning, the devak is installed 
in the manner prevalent among the Kunbis, a goat is killed, and caste- 
men are feasted. In the evening the bridegroom goes in procession 
to the bride’s house. He is taken into the marriage booth and made 
to stand on a heap of rice grains in a basket with face to the west. 
The girl is brought and made to stand similarly facing him ; a cloth 
is held between them ; marriage verses are repeated ; and at the end, 
coloured grains of rice or jovdri are thrown over the pair by the priest 
and the party assembled. This is followed by Kanydddn and the 
fastening of the or marriage wristlets round the wrists, of the 

bride and bridegroom. The marriage sacrifice is next performed, and 
the boy, taking the girl on his waist, walks three times round the 
sacrificial fire, this being the binding portion of the marriage service. 
The ceremonies which follow resemble those of the Kunbis. 


The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow may marry 
her maternal uncle’s son. She cannot marry a member of her late 
husband’s section. A widow remarriage is celebrated on a dark night 
exceptaiiew-moon day or a Saturday or Monday. A Brahman priest 
and widows on both sides are present on the occasion. The widow 
wears a new' robe and ornaments presented to her by her new' husband, 
and, covering her face with an upper garment, sits by his side. The 
Brahman priest applies red pow'der to her forehead, Canpatiand Vanina 
are w'orslnpped, the widow’s lapis filled with wheat grains and fruits, 
and the hems of the pair’s garments are tied into a knot. Ne.xt, the 
pair go into the house, bow' before the house gods and return, and 
the knot of their garments is untied. This ends the ceremony. It 
is coilsidered unluckv to see the fac(« of the remarried pair till they 


have bathed and bowed to the gods on the following morning. 
Next, a feast is given by the widow’s new husband to the part\ who 
were present the dav before at the time of the marriage. A bachelor 
is not allowed to marrv a widow unless he is first n)arried to a rui 
(Calotropis gigantea) tree. Divorce is ailow'cd. The caste follow the 
Hindu law of inheritance. 
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Religion. 


Death 

cere¬ 

monies. 


Maratlia Buruds belong to tbe Hindu religion. Some of them 
are followers of the Varkari sect. The chief objects of their worship 
are Khandoba, Jotiba, Bahiroba, Bhavdni, Ram, Maruti and Vithoba. 
Goats are offered to Khandoba and Bhavani on Tuesdays, Fridays 
or Sundays. Images of deceased ancestors are made and worshipped. 
Musulman saints are reverenced. When an epidemic breaks out, 
the goddess Bhavani is propitiated wth offerings of goats and cooked 
food. The Buruds worship all the animals and plants held sacred by 
the Hindus, and observe all the Hindu holidays. They make pilgrim¬ 
ages to Pandharpur, Shingndpur, Tuljapur, Alandi, Kondanpur and 
other places. Their religious teachers are Siddhgiri of Kanheri in 
Sdtdra and the head Jangam of the monastery at Manurgaum near 
Ahmednagar. Their priests are Deshasth Brdhmans, who are received 
on terms of equality by the other Brahmans. 

The dead are either burnt or buried. At burial the corpse is 
seated with face to the east. The bones and ashes of the burnt 
are consigned to water. In the case of burial, the funeral rites are 
conducted by a Jangam. He applies ashes to the forehead of 
the corpse, and walks before it blowing a conch-shell when the 
corpse is carried to the burial ground. The other details are the same 
as amongst the Kimbis. On the third day after death, the chief 
mourner goes to the burial ground with a winnowing fan containmg 
cow-dung, cow-urine, three small earthem jars, three wheaten cakes, 
and three balls of wheat flour. Half the way to where the corpse 
was laid da\vn, he places one jar, one cake and one of the balls. The 
spot where the corpse was buried is sprinkled over with cow-dung 
and cow-urine, and the remaining jars, cakes and balls are placed 
on the spot. The chief mourner then returns home and treats the 
party who attended the funeral to a dinner. In the case of burning, 
in addition to this, on the tenth day the chief mourner goes to the 
bank of a river, makes a small raised seat of mud, and places thereon 
three earthen jars, each covered with a wheaten cake and a rice ball. 
He plants near the seat three small flags of yellow cotton rags. When 
a crow touches one of the jars, he bathes and returns home. The 
mouniing ends on this day. On the twelfth or thirteenth day the 
caste is feasted. For the propitiation of the deceased ancestors 
uncooked articles of food are given to Brahmans and Jangains on 
the anniversaries of the deceased. 


The hereditary occupation of the caste is working in bamboo. 
They make bamboo baskets, winnowing fans, birds’ cages, children a 
cradles, sieves and mats. They also make cane chairs and cots, 
A few own land. 
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They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls and fish, and drink 
liquor. They do not eat beef or the flesh of dead cattle. They 
rank higher than the Mahars and Maugs, with whom they do not eat. 
The Kunbis smoke with them. 


The Kanarese-speaking Buruds have no exogamous sub-divisions 
above families bearing the same surname. The commonest surnames 
are Chandanigeru, Padseru, Pangeru, Salunkyavaru, and Pevreru. 
Other surnames are given below. They differ from the Mardtha 
Buruds in the following particulars. 

The marriage ser\dce amongst them is conducted by a married 
unwidowed woman of the caste who is selected by a Brahman, The 
essential portion of the ceremony consists in tying a lucky necklace 
round the girl’s neck by the priestess. The family deities of the 
Kanarese Buruds are Basavamia, Ilanumanta, Udchamma, Devamma, 
and Yellamma. Their chief god is Hulsingrai cf Gober near Kulburga. 
They make pilgrimages to Devarguddu in Dharwar. Images of 
deceased ancestors are installed amongst household gods and 
worshipped. They offer blood sacrifices to the mothers or powers 
and kill goats in honour of their house gods, on the Mdra-navaTni^ 
that is, the day before the Damra^ and at the end of marriages. On 
the last day of the Muharram they offer mutton and liquor to their 
house gods and feast on them. Their religious teachers are a \ ader 
or priestly Kuruba and Gurusiddhaswami who lives at Hubli. Their 
death ceremonies are conducted by Jangams. 


LINGAYAT BURUDS are non-Panchamsuli Lingayats without 
the ashtavarna rites. Their exogamous sub divisions are identical with 
surnames. They are Dukare, Gade, Gandhe, Ghorpade, Hatage, 
Hole, Jamkar, Kate, Khaire, Kharade, More, Pimpale, Pharave, 
Shinde, Sole, Sonavane, and Vartale. Persons bearing the same 
surname may not intermarry. The marriage ceremonies of the 
Lingf'yat Buruds are the same as those of the Kcddis and are 
conducted by a Jangam, no Brahman being invited to be present. 
Polygamy and widow-marriage are allowed and practised, but 


polyandry is unknown. 

The Lingayat Buruds worship all Rrahmanic god. and goddesses. 
The special deities of their worship arc Mabadcva, the I)c\ i of 1 u j pur, 
and Khandoba of Jeiuri. Their family deities are .Unbabui of 
Saptashring in Nasik and of Tuljapur in the Nizams 
They make pilgrimages to Alandi, Dehu, Jejuri in ooim, ai 
Saptashring in Nisik, Tuljapur, and other sacred places. On a chi ( - 
hirth the mother is held unclean for three days, but women are not held 
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unclean in their monthly sickness. They observe three of the leading 
Hindu holidays, Skimga, DasarOj and Divdli. Their religious teacher 

15 a Jangam Virupaksha of Manur in the Nizamis territory. Their 
priests are Jangams. Their death ceremonies resemble those of the 
other Lingayat-s. For the propitiation of deceased ancestors, uncooked 
food is given to Bra hman s and Jangams on the corresponding death 
days in the latter half of Bhddrapady and caste-men are feasted. 

Medars, contrary to the usual practice, eat the flesh 
of goats, sheep, fowls and fish, and drink liquor. They take food 
from all high caste Hindus. 

BUTTALS, numbering 67 (1901) including 43 males and 24 females, 
are found entirely in the Kanara district. They seem to take their 
name from the Kanarese huttiy a basket. They are deemed impure. 
They marry their girls between 10 and 13 and their boys between 

16 and 25. Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised, 
but polyandry is unknown. Their marriage ceremony resembles that of 
the local Chambhars. They worship all village gods and goddesses, 
but the chief object of their veneration is Jatga. They believe 
in soothsaying and witchcraft, and have a great dread of the spirits 
of the dead. They respect Brahmans, but do not employ them to 
conduct their ceremonies. All their ceremonies are conducted by thier 
headmen, who are called kolkar or sceptre-holders. The hereditary 
occupation of the caste is basket^making. They also work as field- 
labourers. They eat all kind of flesh except beef and drink liquor, 

CHAG BHAISA, —A .sub-division of Kumbhars. 

CHAJGADl. —A sub-division of Bhangis. 

CHALGERIBALKI. —A sub-division of Banjigs. 

CHAMADIA. —A synonym for Khalpa. 

CHAMAR. —A synonym for Khalpa. 

or^m chambhars,*'* numbering 161,321 (1901), including81,327 males 

and 79.991 females, are found all over the Deccan, Konkan 

are also called Chamgars in Kanara and 
Samgars in the Karnatak. All these names, besides being the names 
ot the caste, also sigmfy a worker in leather ; and consequently, 
especially the first, are borrowed by others, pursuing the same occu¬ 
pation. Thus, Chambharhas been applied to other castes and tribes 
of this Presidency, such as the Kathis, Kattais, Jingars, Dhorsand 
^lochis, and to emigrants from other provinces, such as the 
' linduetanis, Bengalis, Madrasis and Marwaris. 

Tltis article is coaipiled from matori.al^s supplied by Mr. J). R. Bhantlarkar. 
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There are two territorial divisione of the casto Maratha and 
Kanarese, which will be described below separately. 

Regari^g the ori^n of the Chambh4rs. a variety of traditions 
are current. One tradition represents them as havig descended 
from Harah. a devotee and page of the god Shiva. Another tradi¬ 
tion obtaining in the same district alleges that their original ancestor 
was the sage Markanda. Their forefathers by their implicit devotion 
propitiated the god Shiva, who told them to earn their livelihood 
by making shoes of leather. In the Kolhdpur State, the Chdmbhirs 
trace their descent from Aralaya, one of the sons and worshippers 
of L^hiva, who incurred Shiva’s displeasure by making a pair 
of shoes of his own skin, which he presented to the god. As a 
punishment, he was doomed to be a cobbler for life. 

Such are the popular traditions with regard to the origin of the 
Chdmbhar caste but they help us little in determining whether they 
belong to the Aryan or non-Aryan race. It may be argued that 
the totemism of this caste stamps them as aboriginal ; and, in 
confirmation of this may also be added the facts that tlie touch 

of the Chdmbhar, like that of the Mahar or Mang, is thought defiling 
by the Hindus, and that, as a rule, the Chambhars are condemned 
to live on the outskirts of towns like the aboriginal races. It cannot 
but be said that there is some force in this line of reasoning ; on the 
other hand, reasons of equal, perhaps greater, force may be adduced 
m favour of a superior origin, as for instance, that the Chambhars 
are’ generally fair, and that their women, especially in the Kanara 
district are celebrated for their extraordinary beauty. This 
differentiates them from the Clangs, Mahars, Hliors and other 
non-Aryan tribes in the Bombay Presidency, who are of a dark 
complexion. Secondly, the calling of leather-working was not only 
not despised in ancient times, as it is now, but was pursued by the 
Aryans themselves. The word chari)ui7nna, which means a tanner, 
occurs once in a hymn in the Kigveda. In the chapter on Purusha- 
(man-sacrifice) of the Vajasaneya Sanhita of the Yajurveda, 
various human beings are mentioned as fit victims to be otlered to 
certam deities, many of which are fanciful ; and in tlie list of such human 
victims, a charmamnn (tanner) is included. Limrner. a (h‘rinan 
Scholar of great repute, in his work entitled “ Altindisches L'*b(‘n,” 
expresses the opinion tliat this profession of a tanner was among the 
oianifold callings followed by the \’isas or Aryan jieople in general, 
fis contrasted with the ]>nests and the nobles. Jn the Pali .Jatakas 

Buddhist birth-stories, which depict the social life of India 
long before the rise of Buddhism, various trade-guilds, eighteen 
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in number, are referred to, with which the kings were often indirect 
contact and intimate relation. All these guilds have their presidents 
(pamukha) ; and among them the guild of leather-workers (cJuim- 
makdra) is mentioned. This clearly shows that in pre-Buddhistic 
times the calling of leather-working had acquired such an importance 
that those who pursued it had a recognised guild of their own, with 
which kings always kept themselves in touch. The present Cti^m- 
bhars have still their caste councils and their headmen, who are styled 
Mehtars or Budvayiis. This may be a survival of the trade guild 
with its president, which the chammakdras had in pre-Buddhistic 
days. About a century after the rise and dissemination of Buddhism, 
public opinion began to change. There is a passage in the Vinay- 
Pitaka which relegates leather-workers to the class of those who took 
to low crafts (lima sippa) ; but even here it deserves to be noticed, 
as pointed out by Dr. Picks, that the profession of leather-working 
is classed under kina-sippa and not hina-jati (low castes), which com¬ 
prised the Chanddlas, Vends (rush-workers), Nesadas (bird-catchers), 
Rathakdras (cart-makers) and Pukkusas. The conclusion may there¬ 
fore be safely drawn that, although the profession of leather-working 
had begun to fall into disrepute about a century after the prevalence 
of Buddhism or about 400 B.C., those who pursued it were not yet looked 
upon as belonging to low castes (hiiia-jad) ; in other words, leather 
workers were even then regarded as standing within the pale of the 
Aryan society. But, once considered debasing, the profession must 
gradually have acquired more and more disrepute, until those who 
pursued it were degraded into a low caste and were in popular 
estimation put on the same level with the aboriginal tribes, such as t e 
Mahars, Mangs and Dhors ; and further, when they were ranked with 
these non-Aryan races, the Chamhhars must have consciousU or uncon 
sciousiy borrowed many customs from them, and among these perhaps 
totemism itself. Such are tlie arguments that may be urged in support 
of ti .0 thesis that the Chamhhars were originally Aryans. It is by no 
n eans meant that pure unniixetl Aryan blood runs through their veins. 
Puch an.assertion cannot be made with reference to any caste in India. 
Vhen Maim and other law-givers lay down that the tiesfcndant 
in the seventh generation of an issue of a Sliudra woman by a Brahman, 
Ksliatriaya or Vaishya, becomes a Brahman, Kshatriya or \aish>a, 
there is little doubt that some aboriginal blood is flowing in the veins 
of all Hindus of the present day. All that is contended is that, if 
the higher castes of the present day are to be regarded as Aryans, 
the Chambhars must also be considered to have some claims to Aryan 

descent. 
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The Hindu legislators, however, offer a different explanation 
with respect to the origin of the Chambhar caste. If we 
identify the Chdmbhar with the Karawara of Manu, then he 
sprang from a Nishada, father, and a Vaideha, mother. According 
to Par^shara, the father of the Cliambhar caste was a fislierman 
and the mother, a Chdndala woman. According to other minor 
authorities, such as Jativiveka. Jatinirnaya, and Jatidarpana, they 
descended from a Dhigvana, father and a Xishada woman. It will be 
seen from this that in tlie opinion of all these Hindu writers, the 
Chambhars are a mixed caste. Their view camiot, however, commend 
itself to any one, first, because they dogmatically assert that, as 
the castes were originally four, all others that are now in existence 
are solely the result of the intermarriages between them. This line 
of arguments evidently ignores the fact that many causes other than 
intermarriages between the four original castes, such as race, religion, 
locality, occupation, and so forth have been in operation, and led 
to the multiplicity of castes. Secondly, the accounts, wliich the 
Hindu writers give of the origin of the Chambhdr, are conflicting. 
Thirdly, it has just been shown that the occupation of leather-working 
was considered respectable in days g(me by, that it was followed by the 
Aryans in the Vedic and the pre-Buddhistic times, that tlie leatlier- 
workers had guilds of their own, and that only about 400 H.C. the 
occupation began to he looked upon uitli contempt, although even then 
those who professed it were not considered n.'i holonging to a low caste. 


The Clidmbhars or Chammakars wore therefore considered in those 
days as standing within the pale of Hiiulu society ; and hence the view 
of the Hindu legislators that tiiey sj)raug from the non-Aryan 
races, such as the ('handalas and Xisliadas, lias little weiglit. The 
only views that tlierefore can he regarded as plausible are (i) that they 
are a pre-Arvan race, or (ii) that they are of Aryan descent. Between 
these two views no verdict can be ])assc(l with perfect certainty. 


MARATHA CHAMBHARS have 
divisions :— 

]. Ahir A. Dahlioli. 

'2. Clievli. 1. Chati. 


the following endogamous 

5. Harali. 

(). Konkarii. 


Clievlis are-those once residing in Chau! in the Kolaha district ; Dahlio- 
lis derive their name from the town of Uahhol m Katnagin, their 

original home ; Konkanis belong tn tlie Konkan and Uhatis to the 

t>eccan. In the Tluina and Koiaha districts. Cl.eulis, Dahholis and 
Gh^tisare found. In Satdta, rliey have the Harali and Chevli divisions. 
Haralis do not mend the shoes of the impure castes, such as ilahdrs, 
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Mingfi, etc., which the Chevlis do. They do not eat together or inter¬ 
marry. In Ratn4giri are to be foimd the Dabholis and Chevlis, 
who do not eat together or intermarry. The Ddbholis consider 
themselves superior to the Chevlis, as the latter repair the shoes of 
Jingars, Mahdrs and Bhangis and eat the flesh of dead cattle. The 
Dabholis in their retiim are looked down upon by the Haralis of 
the Deccan as the former tan leather, which is considered to be the 
work of Dhors. In Kh&ndesh the endogamous groups are Mardth4s 
Ahirs, Haralis and Dabholis. In the Belgaum district, they are split 
up into Marathds and Konkanis. In the Kolhapur State, however, 
they are broken up into endogamous divisions (i) those that make 
shoes for the higher classes and (ii) those that make shoes for Berads, 
Mangs and Mahers. In other districts, the caste do not appear to 
have any endogamous groups. 

There appear to be no exogamous divisions of the caste, except 
families, members of which have the same surname. The following 
is a list of the commonest surnames :— 


Agavane. 

Gaikvdd. 

Kedar. 

Ahirrav. 

Girimkar. 

Lagchavre 

Arkhe. 

Hankare. 

Natke. 

Bamne. 

Hulamke. 

Pavdr. 

Bansure. 

Jadhav. 

Pote. 

Bhdgvat. 

Jamdhare. 

Salve. 

Bhosale. 

Kabade. 

Sdtpute. 

Chavdn. 

Kadam. 

Shelke. 

Damare. 

Kadme. 

Shinde. 

Deshmukh. 

Kale. 

Sonavane. 

Devre. 

Kalge. 

Suiyavanshi. 

Dhorge. 

Kamble. 

Vagha. 

Doiphode. 

Kande. 

Vasait. 

Durge. 

Karande. 


Gadekar. 

Kavade. 



Marriage is prohibited within the sub-division covered by one 
surname. It is also prohibited with those worshipping the same 
detali. Some of the devaks are as follows :— 


Name of Kul. 


Name of Devak. 


Ahirrav 

Arkhe. 

Bainne. 

Bhosale 


lYim (Melia Azadirachta). 
Hariali (grass). 

PdTichpdlvi (leaves of five trees). 
FeatJier of the Rajahansa, 
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Name of Kul. Name of Devak. 


Doiphode 

.. Panchpalvi. 

Karande 

Do. 

Pavar 

Do. 

Shelke 

.. Vad (banyan tree). 

Shinde 

Mari/ddvel (Ipomoea Biloba) 

Vasait 

Vdsanvd (Cocculus Villosus) 


The devaks worshipped by the Chambhars of the Ratnagiri district 
are the Umbar (Ficus Glomerata), Kalamh (Anthocephahis Cadamba), 
the peacock’s feather, the eagle’s feather and the Koya (a bird). 

A man cannot marry into the families related to him on the 
father’s side. He cannot marry his mother’s sister’s daughter, but 
he may marr)'^ the daughter of his maternal imcle. A man may have 
two sisters as his wives at one and the same time. Two sisters can 
also be married by two brothers. Marriage is generally infant; 
but if the parents are poor, the girls remain unmarried till they 
are sixteen. Sexual license before marriage is not allowed. 
Polygamy is permitted, but it is not thought right for a man to 
marry a second wife, unless the first is dead or is barren. Polyandry 
is unknown. 

The form of marriage in ordinary use is the Purdnic form of Mairia^ 
marriage, and the essential and binding portion thereof is an oath on 
the part of the bridegroom to be ever faithful to his wife and protect 
and support her till death ; and on the part of the bride, an oath of 
fidelity and obedience to her husband. After these oaths are taken, 
the ends of their marriage garments are tied into a knot as a token 
of their perfect imion. 

On the occasion of betrothal, ornaments are exchanged between 
the two houses ; the boy is presented with a turban and sash, and the 
girl with a robe and bodice. On a lucky day, one to three days 
before the marriage, the boy is rubbed with turmeric at his house 
and a little is taken to the girl’s by kinswomen and friends, 
where she is rubbed with it and presented with a robe and bodice. 

Her lap is filled with grains of wheat, dry cocoa-kernel, dates and a 
packet of betelnuts and leaves. On the marriage day, the boy is 
set on horseback and, accompanied by kinspeople and friends, goes 
w'ith music to the temple of Maruti in the girl s village. Here the 
marriage coronet or bashing is tied on his brow, and his father-in-law 
presents him with a turban, a sash, a waistcloth, and a pair of shoes, 
and takes him to his house. When he reaches the girl s house, a 
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piece of bread is waved round his head and thrown away. The boy 
and girl are made to stand face to face in two bamboo baskete, a cloth 
or jdinniJca is held between them, and the priest repeats verses and 
throws grains of rice over the heads of the bride and bridegroom, 
who encircle each other’s necks \snth garlands of flowers and with 
yellow threads. Then, on the marriage altar or hahule^ the sacrificial 
fire or Idjdhom is kindled and each near relation and friend waves 
a copper coin over the heads of the boy and the girl, and sticks grains 
of rice on their brows. Except near relations and friends, the guests 
retire with a betel packet and the day ends with a feast. Next day 
a goat is killed in honour of the goddess Janai, and a feast of mutton 
and liquor is made. The boy, seated on horseback with his bride 
and accompanied by relations and friends and music, goes to his 
house in procession. On the day after, the boy returns to his house, 
his yellow necklace and turmeric wristlets are untied, they are rubbed 
with rice-flour, and all traces of the turmeric are washed off. 

In some places, the boy pays the girl’s marriage expenses, and 
at betrothal marks her brow with vermilion, and sticks on to the 
vermilion an eight-anna piece or a rupee. She is presented with 
a new robe, bodice and ornaments, and the boy receives a turban 
and a shoulder-cloth from her father. Her lap is filled with rice 
and a cocoanut, and the boy’s friends and relations are feasted. 
The Brahman priest names a lucky day for holding the marriage, 
and neighbour women meet at the house of the boy and girl, each with 
a dining dish filled with grain, wave it about the boy and the girl 
who are seated each in a square marked out wth lines of wheat flour 
by the village Ourav woman, and throw away a copper coin. The 
grain is gathered in a heap, and the copper coins are given to the Gurav 
woman. AVheat cakes or undds are handed to the guests, and a 
yellow cloth wrapped round a turmeric root and betelnut is tied 
to the house grindstone and large water vessel or rdnjan. Booths 
are erected before the houses of each, and the devak ceremony is per¬ 
formed on the day before the marriage. Five married unwidowed 
women from the bridegroom’s house go to the temple of Maruti, 
each with a water pot in her hands, followed by a pair with the devaks^ 
the man carrying an axe and the woman a vermilion box with 
sandal paste and turmeric. All bow before the image of Maruti, 
leave sandal paste, flowers, a copper coin and a betel at the temple 
door, return home with music and friends, and tie the axe and the 
devak to one of the posts in the booth. A cake is waved round the 
man while he carries the axe to and from Maruti’s temple, and five 
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married girls are feasted. In the Sholdpux district, a fish is offered 
to the demk. What follows closely resembles a Kimbi wedding. 
In the Eatndgiri district, the marriage service is conducted either 
by a Bhagat, who is a Chdmbh4r, or by a Jangam. The ceremonies 
are the same as among Mahars 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow is not allowed 
to marry her husband’s brother, nor any man of his surname, or her 
father’s surname or her mother’s father’s surname. She cannot 
also marry her maternal uncle’s son; but she may marry her 
sister’s husband. The form of the marriage ceremony is called 
gdndharva or rnhotur, and differs from the fii-st by the non-performance 
of homa or worship of the sacred fire, which is invoked as a witness at 
the first marriage. The essential and binding portion thereof consists 
in taking oaths of mutual fidelity. In some places, the ceremony 
consists in seating the pair side by side, worshipping Ganpati and 
Varuna, and knotting together the ends of the couple’s garments. 
In Ratnagiri, rice grains are applied to the forehead of the widow and 
to the knee of the widower. In some places, a sum of money is 
required to be paid to the widow’s father by the intended 
husband, in others, the relations of the widow’s deceased husband 
are also required to be paid. A bachelor is not allowed to marry a 
widow, unless he first marries a skami plant (Prosopis spicigera). 

Divorce is permitted on the ground of impotence in the case of 
man, of adultery in the case of woman, and of the loss of caste in the 
case of both. Divorce is also allowed on both sides if any permanent 
misunderstanding arises. In the latter case alone divorced wives 
can marry again. Divorce is effected simply by public declaration. 
In some places funeral rites are performed in the name of the 
divorced wife. 

The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance and profess 
Hinduism. They belong both to the Shaiva and Bhagvat sect. The 
deitie.s of their special devotion are Baliiroba, Janai, Jokhaiand Jakhai. 
In Ratnagiri, a cocoanut is installed among the house gods in the 
name of the deceased ancestors. The cocoanut is renewed every 
year, the old one being broken and the kernel distributed as prasdd. 
The offerings made consist of a hon, a goat and grain, which the 
worshippers consume. In the Poona and Nasik districts, they have 
a bdva or spiritual teacher belonging to their caste, whom they hold 
in great reverence. In Ahniednagar, however, their religious teacher 
is a Lingayat priest, before whom they bow and to whom tliey give 
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a money present. They worship snakes, and at some places, the 
Musalman saints. 


Speaking generally, the caste employ Brahmans for religious and 
ceremonial purposes, and these Brahmans do not suffer degrada¬ 
tion for associating with them. Their funeral ceremonies, however, 
are carried out by Kumbhars in Thfina and by the Jangams in 
Ahmednagar. 

The dead are generally burned ; but those that cannot bear the 
expenses bury them on their backs with their heads to the south. In 
the case of burial the bodies are allowed to lie where they are interred ; 
but in the case of cremation, the ashes are thrown into a river or stream. 
Well-to-do persons throw the bones and the ashes into the Ganges. 
In Khandesh, they bury the unmarried and burn the married. Pro- 
pitiative ceremonies are performed on the tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
days after death, on the bank of a stream or well. On the thirteenth 
day the castemen are feasted. The ceremonies of skrdddha and pah 
sha are performed annually, when money and grain are given to the 
officiating Brahman priest. 

The original occupation of the caste is that of making shoes, 
and even now their main calling is the same ; but some of them cut 
and dye skins and make bridles, whips, sandals, ropes and waterbags. 
Some earn their living as cartmen, tent-pitchers and cotton-weavers. 
Some hold State grants or indm, some are occupancy as well as 
non-occupancy rayats ; but the majority are landless day labourers. 

They eat fish and the flesh of sheep, fowls, hare and deer. They 
do not eat any other animals, nor the leavings of other people. They 
drink liquor; and esteem themselves higher than Mah4rs and Mangs 
on account of their abstaining from eating beef and the flesh of 
any animal dying from natural causes. This, however, does 
not apply to Chevli Chdmbhdrs, who eat dead buffaloes in all 
circumstances. 


CHAMGARS or Kanarese Chambhars have two divisions, Proper 
and Mochi, who neither eat together nor intermarry. The former 
profess Hinduism, the latter are Lingayats. The former have the 
following e.xogamous divisions :— 

Name of division. Family god. Locality. 

1. Boryekar .. Navadurga .. Goa. 

2. Gadkar .. Mahadev .. Hosali. 

3. Halankar .. Bhomkadevi, Raval- Goa. 

nath and Vetal. 
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Namo of division. 


Family god. 


Locality. 


Kudalkdr 

Malvankdr 

Nandgadkdr 

Pivshekdr 

Revankdr 


Lakshmi 
. Shivnath 
Venkatarama 
, Bhoomk6devi 
Revdndth 


.. Goa. 
Milvan. 
Angdi. 

.. Goa. 
Do. 


Marriages are prohibited between brothers’ and sisters* children. Marri 
A brother’s daughter can be married to a sister’s son ; but if a sister's 
daughter is to be married to a brother’s son, a hanging lamp is carried 
on the occasion of marriage. Girls are generally married before 
maturity ; boys from twenty to twenty-five. If a girl attains puberty 
before marriage, her parents lose the right of giving her in marriage. 

In such cases the ceremony is performed by a near relation of the girl. 
Sexual license before marriage is neither recognised nor tolerated. 
Polygamy is allowed and practised, but polyandry is unknown. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father, who has to 
pay a bride-price of from Rs. 16 to Rs. 64 to the girl’s father. The 
marriage ceremony lasts six days. When a match is settled, the 
fathers of the boy and girl, with some friends and relations, go to a 
Brahman priest, either a Joshi or a Havig, ask him to fix the time for 
the ceremony, and pay him two annas rolled in a couple of betel- 
leaves. From the priest, all go to the bridegroom’s, where plantains 
and molasses are handed round. They then go to the bride’s house 
with not less than a hundred fried cakes or vadas, a cooked fowl, a 

bodice, arobe,Rs.2incash,flowersandbetelnutsandleaves. The price 

of the girl is settled, and the girl dressed in new clothes. The party 
then go to a tavern, where they spend Rs. 2 brought by the bride¬ 
groom’s father, and, on their return to the bride’s, are feasted with 
rice and cocoanut milk brought from the bridegroom’s, and go home 
On the day fixed by the Brahman, the bridegroom is rubbed with 
turmeric paste, bathed in warm water, and dressed m a waist-cloth, 
shoulder-cloth and head-scarf. Then holding m his hands some betel- 
leaves, a betelnut, a cocoanut and a dagger, and wearing the marriage 
coronet, he goes in procession to the bride’s house. He is received 
with the same forms as among high-class Hindus, enters the booth, 
and stands opposite the bride, separated from her by a cloth. The head 
of caste calls out: savadhan. that is, take care ; the curtam is pulled 
aside, and the couple throw garlands of flowers round each other s neck,^ 

The bride’s parents join the hands of the bnde and bridegroom and 
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pour water over them {dkdre). They then sit on a bench called sdvoy 
and each guest waves a coin round their heads and drops it in a tray 
at their feet. After this ceremony is over, the guests are treated to 
a meal, the chief dishes in which are paisa and vadds. On the second 
day the bridal party goes to the bridegroom’s, and the ceremony in 
all other respects does not differ from that of other low castes. 
The auspicious post of the marriage booth at the girl’s house is made of 
the kindal tree (Termanalia paniculata), and that at the boy’s, of 
i/dm6a (Psidium guyava.) The of all the sections except Halan- 
kars is the Rumad (Ficus glomerata). The devak of the Halankars 
consists of the Rumad and the kalamb (Anthocephalus cadamba). 

The remarriage of widows is permitted with the sanction of the 
caste headmen. Only a widower or a married man may marry a 
widow. The widow has to return to the relations of her deceased 
husband the amoimt of her bride-price and the ornaments and clothes 
received from him. She bathers and takes these things to the house 
of her deceased husband, and places them at the root of the sweet basil 
plant, saying that from that day she ceases to belong to his family. 
Her intended husband presents her with a robe and bodice in the 
presence of male members of the caste and widows, who alone can 
attend the ceremony. A dinner to the party ends the ceremony. 
Divorce is not allowed in Kanara, but it is allowed in the Karn&tak. 
The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance. 

Chamgars are Hindus of the Smart sect. Their patron god is 
Venkatarama. whose temple is at Manjguni in the Sirsi tdluka of the 
Kanara district. Their chief objects of worship are Sirsiamma, 
Honavaramraa, Ankleamma, Mahamayi, Mahddev or Shiva, Ganpati, 
Jatka, Hanuman and the Nag or Cobra. They never go on pilgrim¬ 
ages. Their holidays are Shivardtri, Yugadi, Ndgpanchami, Dasara and 
Dii'dli. They believe in witchcraft, sooth-saying and ghosts, and offer 
blood-sacrifices to the village-spirits. Their priests are either Karh4da 
or Havik Brahmans, whom they employ at marriages. In the Karn4- 
tak, Lingayat priests are employed to conduct the funerals. 

1 he dead are burnt in a sitting position with face towards the north. 
The mourning lasts for eleven days. On the twelfth day, if the deceased 
be a male, his son-in-law or sister’s son is invited and presented 
with the deceased’s clothes, silk girdle, a copper-pot, a dining-dish, etc. 
If the deceased be a female, her daughter is invited and presented 
''ith an ornament and a robe belonging to the deceased. This is 
repeated on every new moon day for one year. The ceremony of 
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shrdddha is not performed. Only the Mahdlaya is performed for the 
propitiation of the deceased ancestors. 

The coast Chamg&rs tan hides after they have been cleaned by 
Mah4rs, and make sandals. The upcountry Chamg4rs are better o2 
than the coast people, earning money as husbandmen, labourers and 
cartmen as well as by working in leather. 

They eat mutton, fowls, fish and pork and drink liquor. They do Food 
not eat from the hands of Jingars, Son4rs, Devalis, Bandis, Gudigars, 
Nhavis, Holayas and Koteg4rs. They rank with Madigs and Hoiayas 
and their touch is held to defile. 


CHAMBHAR. —A sub-division of Devangs and Lamdnis or 
Vanjaris. 

CHAMGAR. —A synonym for Chambhdr. 

CHAMPANERI. —A sub-division of Ghanchis and Kansdras. 

CHAMTHAS, numbering 190 (1901), including 70 males and 120 
females, are found principally in Kathiawar. They allow ^\idow 
marriage and burv their dead. The chief object of their \\orship 
is Khodiad Miita. Some are professional dancers. Others deal in 
hand-mills. 


CHANCHL— A sub-division of Kolis. 
CHANDLAGARA.— A sub-division of Mochis. 
CHANDRAVANSHL— A synonym for Bhatia. 
CHANNA HOLIYA.— A sub-division of Mangs. 
CHANTALA —A sub-division of Chodhras. 
CHAPALSANDE.— A sub-division of Mangs. 


CHARAN.— A sub-division of Lamanis. 

CHAPARBAND.— -See CHHAPARBAND. 

CHARANS, numbering 32,852 (1001), including 17,207 males and Name. 
15,585 females, are found all over Gujarat except the Surat district, 
in Cutch, Kdthidwar and Sind. They are also called Gadhavi 
Bahrot, Barath or Barahatta, and Mangan. The term Charan is derived 
by some from char to graze, as a large number of the tribe were ori¬ 
ginally graziers. -Accordingtoothere, it is derived from char to spread, 
as the Chdrans are bards and genealogists attached to royal courts 
and spread their fame by singing their praises. o i le.so t on 
vations are acceptable, as they are indicative of the two uuun divisions 
of the Charans, the graziers and the bards. The word J 

its variants Barath, Barat and Barahatta is variously ed. 

It is stated by some to bo Bahurat. i.e.. those who speak much, 
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Another explanation is that the appellation Bdrahath was given 
to the Charans because they have halha obstinacy of twelve kinds 
(hahlmt, rdjahat, strihal, etc,). A third party hold that Barath is a 
corruption of the Sanskrit varishlh, hariskthy harath, bdratky just as 
shelh is from skreskfk. These three derivations are mere puns on the 
word Bahrot or Bhat, which means a bard and has been adopted from 
the Bhat sections of the Rajputs and Mardthds {see Bhat). The 
epithet Gadhavi, the Charans explain, is applied to them, because 
they are often the owners otgadkas (forts) villages, or because formerly 
they lived at the courts of twenty capital forts, the original word being 
Gadhavisa. Thisexplanationisobviouslyfanciful. CommonlyGadhavi 
at present means a headman. According to a bardic account, the 
origin of the term Gadhavi is that a son was bom to an unmarried 
girl of the Dhedhi clan of Rajputs. To hide her shame the girl aban¬ 
doned the boy, as soon as he was bom, behind a fortress gadL 
The boy was saved and called Gadhavi, by which name theChdrans 
are still known in parts of North Gujarat. The boy is said to have been 
also called Charan because he used to tend a potter’s donkey. Two 
facts are quoted in support of the story that the Charans were 
originally donkey graziers. The potter is still known all over the 
province of Gujardt by the compound name of Kumbhdr-Chdran. 
Till the time of Sidhraj Jaysing (a.d. 1094—1143) the Chdrans of 
Anhilavada used to levy a tax of Rs. 16 on the marriage of every 
Kumbhar girl, which was so heavily felt by the Kumbhdrs that many 
girls remained unmarried till they were over twenty-five years old. 
When the Kumbhars’ grievance was brought to the notice of Sidhrdj 
he called the Charans and told them to choose one of two richly 
caparisoned animals, a donkey and a horse. The Chdrans chose the 
horse, and from that day they made the Rajputs their patrons 
and ceased to levy the tax from the Kumbhars. The antipathy 
between Charans and Kumbhdrs is still so strong that no Chdran 
is allowed to be present at a Kumbhar’s wedding. 

The term Mangan means a beggar, and is a generic term applied 
not only to Charans but to others as well following the same profes¬ 
sion, sucli as Bhats, Bhangads, etc. 


XradifciocLB 
ot origin. 


There are several other traditions concerning the origin of Charans, 
In Sind it is said that Sarasvati, the daughter of Brahma, used to 
worship Mahadev. One day whilst dancing and singing she laughed 
and in doing so dropped a flower from her mouth, wliich assumed the 

form of a boy. When the boy grew up Shiva employed him to graze 

his bullock. Once while grazing the bullock on a river bank, 
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he came across the clothes of some fairies who were bathing into the 
river. Taking the clothes the boy ran of! to Mahadev. The fairies 
followed him and complained to Mahadev of the insolence and 
impudence of the boy. Mahadev referred both parties to bis consort 
Pdrvati for a decision. Parvati ordered the boy to return the clothes 
to the fairies ;but he declined, saying that he would not do so, unless 
one of them agreed to be his wife. They agreed and he was married 
to one of them named Avari. He had two sons by Avari, who are 
supposed to be the ancestors of the Charans. It is further stated that 
Rdja Prithu, king of Oudh, was at this time engaged in performing 
a sacrifice. He went to Shiva and implored him to be present at the 
sacrifice. Shiva ordered the two Charan lads to accompany the king, 
but they declined to do so unless the king made some provision 
for their livelihood. The king accordingly imposed a tax upon 
Khatris, payable to the Charans on every marriage or other solemn 
occasion. This same tradition, with slight variations, is current 
in North Gujar4t. where it is stated that an idol was made by 
Pdrvati with the dirt of her body, which was inspired with life by Shiva 
and employed to tend four animals of incongruous dispositions, a lion, 
a serpent, a cow and a goat. Tlie lion attacked the cow and the serpent 
attacked the lion, but the herdsman by the gift of some of the flesh 
of his arm quieted them and brought them to Shiva, who in reward 
gave him the name of Charan or grazier. The fairies mentioned in 
the Sind tradition are here represented as serpent girls, to one of 
whom Charan was married under the same circumstances as stated 
in the Sind tradition. The Charan had two sons and one daughter 
from the connection. The sons were named Nag and Tamar, of whom 
Tamar remained with the god fndra and Nag came on earth. 
Chdrans are the descendants of the latter. 


The same tradition prevails in Cutch, but the original C'hiiran is 
stated to have been born to Shiva of Ganga, and his wife is stated 
to have been Avad, the daughter of the Shesh Nag (the chief of 
the Nagas). It is a common practiceof the (’harans of Cutch to address 
the Ahirs as mama (uncle), for the latter are said to he descended from 
Ahi Nag, a son of-Shesh Nag. Another son of Sliesli Nag. Karkotah 
N4g, is believed to be the common ancestor of the Kathis. 

Some accounts in Cutcfi give Ndd or Nand as the name of the son 
of Ganga, while one account states that it was not Ganya but Parvati^ 
of whom the original Charan was born. 

In KAthiawar, the tratlition is told in a somrwliat difh*rent way. 
It is stated that both the original Charan and his wifa .\vad wen- 
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created by Parvati by her supernatural powers. The Charan was mar¬ 
ried to her on condition that if he talked to her, she would leave him. 
Three sons were bom of this marriage, Nara, Chauva and Chorado. 
Avad had conceived a fouth, but (before the time for delivery arrived) 
Avad scolded Charan, who was milking a buffalo with the mouth of 
the vessel downwards. He replied, thinking it was impossible for 
Avad to leave him, as she had already three sons by him. But as 
fate would have it, immediately he spoke, slie dropped the earthly 
body (in the womb) and loft him. 

It is obvious from these traditions that the Charans were originally 
graziers. The Maru Charans, however, at least an intelligent part 
of them, do not think much of the traditions, and say that they were 
originally superhuman spirit-beings ranking with the other half¬ 
divine fame-s])readers the Siddhas, that is the knowing ones, and the 
\idyadharis or female scientists, news agents, and god-messengers. 
In time, like certain other angelic classes, the Charans settled on earth, 
and became the bards of kings and chiefs. After Parshurdm’s 
dispersion of the Kshatris, the Charans accompanied them in their 
southward flight. In tho.se troubled times, the Charans took charge 
of the supplips of the Kshatri forces, and so fell to their present posi¬ 
tion of cattle-breeders and grain-carriers. In support of their claim 
to riivine origin, they give numerous quotations from various Sanskrit 
worlvs such as the Ramayan, Mahablidrat, Matsya Purin, Padma 
Puran, etc., in which the Ch4rans are mentioned as the fame-singers 
of the gods and heroes. They are even referred to in the literature 
of the Jaius. Thus, in the Pallavanaji Sutra the Charans are classed 
among the celebrities, viz., Arihants, i.c., Tirthankars, Ckakravarfia, 
i.e., sovereigns, Vidyddhars, etc. 

Ihe question is whether the Charans mentioned in the ancient 
literature and who are undoubtedly represented by the modern court 
poets are the same as the rough cattle-guarding Charans. The present 
difference in appearance between the ordinary Chton grazier and the 
Rajput chief’s Charan bard and reciter is so great as to render this 
doubtful. It has been suggested that the court reciters are 
distinct from the herdsmen, a set of Charans of courtly Brdhman or 
part Bralinian origin who were Charans or Fame-spreaders, and only 
from the sameness of sound were supposed to be Chdrans or graziers. 

It has also been suggested that the handsome high class RajputAna 
graziers whom Colonel Tod so greatly admired may be the forefathers 
of the courtly Chdran. Neither of these suggestions seems necessary. 

Fn spite of their present special appearance, among the courtly 
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reciters are families who belong to all the four main divisions of village 
Chdrans, Gujars, Kdchhelds, Marus and Turners. This fact proves 
that the court reciters are not a distinct class but are descended from 
Chdrans of all divisions whose talents or good looks raised them to 
the favour of the local chiefs, and whose present special appearance 
is due to their having for generations married almost entirely with 
Chdran families who, like themselves, have long enjoyed the easy well 
nourished life of court bards and reciters. Though aided by their 
gifts of paralysing their chief’s enemies with their curse and of 
inspiriting their chief’s troops with their songs, the Charans probably 
mainly owed their success to their unflinching readiness for martyrdom. 
This surprising devotion of whole families, old women, men in their 
prime, and young children, proved to the people the truth of the Charan’s 
claim to be inspired. When it was well established, the Charans 
found that the belief that they were god-possessed opened to them 
several well paid forms of employment; begging, since the people 
prized their blessing and dreaded their curse ; caravan-guiding leading 
to caravan-owning and the Charan’s close alliance, if not identifica¬ 
tion, with the Vanjaras; and debt-insuring, opening an escape from the 
narrow path of self-sacrifice to the highway of snug common-place 


money-lending. 

The Charans, both men and \von»en, arc a tall good-looking fair- 
skinned tribe. The men are like Rajputs, strong and well made. They ,iress 
wear the moustache and long whiskers, and in Central Gujarat they 
wear the beard. Some have the hair of the head cut at the temples. 

A man’s dress consists of a pair of trousers, and over the trousers a 
waist-cloth, a jacket, a loose short cotton coat, and a Rajput-like 
turban or a piece of cotton cloth four cubits long wound round the head. 

A woman dresses in a petticoat, or inRewa Kantha a pair of trousers, 
a bodice or a jacket, a robe, and, except in Central Gujarat among 
those who are not connected with Rajput families, a black woo tu 
blanket over the head. Among men, the well-to-do wear a silver 
anklet on the left foot, gold finger-rings, a gold necklace and gold ear¬ 
rings. In the Ranch Mahals, no Charan woman wears ivory bracelets. 
Well-to-do women wear silver wristlets, silver anklets, a silver or 
gold necklace, a gold nose-ring, and gold or silver ear-rmgs. 

The Gujar Charans sneak Gujarati, the Kachhelas Kacldii or Language. 
Gujarati or Ahiri, the Marus Marwan or Gujarati, and the 
Turners Kachhi or Gujarati. The typical names o male 
members among the Maru Charans are Han an, 

Lakhadhir, Hamir and Shivadan ; and of female^s, JivanbAi. T/idu- 
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hii, Parvati, Rajabai and Rukman. Among the Tumbel Ch4rans, 
the common names of males are Devidds, Jivraj, Khimidj, Keshav, 
Manek and Naran ; and of females, Ashbai, Jetbdi, Malbdi, Ndgbdi 
and Rdjbai. The nanaes in common use among the Kdchhela men 
are Kano, Ramsur, Sajan, Shivo and Umro. The names of the 
Kdchhela women are similar to those of the other divisions. 

A son whose elder brother has died is often given an opprobrious 
name. Some of the opprobrious names are Ukardo or Ukedo 
meaning ‘Mung hill,” Vachhio meaning “a calf,” Gabho meaning 
“ a calf,” and Nathu meaning one Avhose nose is bored. 

Some divisions of Charans have an hereditarv head called senior 
or ghardero who settles social disputes in the presence of a large company 
met at some high feast: in other divisions a few respected men settle 
disputes in consultation with the caste people. Breaches of caste 
rules are punished by fine, and eating with forbidden persons by 
exconimiinication. An excommunicated person is readmitted after he 
has feasted the caste people. 

Charans have six distinct sections as follows :— 

1. Gujars. 

'2. Kachhelas from Cutch, also called Pardjias or outsiders. 

3. Marus or Marwar Charans—from Maru the Sanskrit name 

of Marwar. 

4. Turners or Tumbels—probably from Sind. 

5. Sorathias from Sorath or Kathiawar. 

b. Suchia, 

Members of all these divisions except the Gujars and Sorathias 
are found in Sind. 

In Gujardt, none of the divisions eat together or intermarry. 
In Cutch interdining is allowed between the three divisions found 
there, viz., Mani, Kdchhela and Tumbel, but not intermarrying. In 
Sind, the Marus regard themselves superior to the other sub-divisions 
inasnnieh as they consider it derogatory to give their daughters 
m marriage to them, though they do not object to taking their wives 
from a?n<iiig them. The other divisions freely intermarry. 

Of tlie Gujar Charans little has been learnt. They are said close¬ 
ly to resemble Marwdr Chdrans many of whom were probably originally 
Cujars. The Kachlielas are the largest division of Chdrans. Besides 
in Cutch, they are found all over Kdthiawd-r, and form the bulk of 
the Charan population both in North and in Central Gujardt. They 
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are closely allied to the Kathis who in Kathiawar are their chief 
patrons, and to the Aliirs, whom, as noticed before in the Outch 
tradition, they address as mama or maternal uncle and whose dialect 
closely resembles the dialect spoken by the Kachhela or ParAjia 
Chdrans. Within the last twenty-five years, a considerable body 
of Kachhela Charans has moved from East Kathiawar to the forest 
land in Hdlol to the north and east of Pavagad liill in the Panch 
Mahdis. The Turners, though sometimes included in the general 
term Kachhelas, are a distinct class. The Pavagad Kachhelas 
tell the story that the Turners got their name from Utmadi a gourd, 
because the founder of the caste was shortly after birth placed in 
a hollow gourd and left to float down a river by his mother, a 
vidyadhar or angel who had loved a mortal. 

The Chdrans commonly speak of their tribe being made up of 
three and a half clans (sddd Iran pddd, padd being the word used 
for a clan). These pddds or divisions are variously named. Accord¬ 
ing to some they are (1) Nara or Taro, (2) Chordda, (3) Chaunva, 
(4) Tumbel, the last being considered half a clan, because it has 
sprimg from a child who was undeveloped at birth, as noticed above 
in the Kdthidwar tradition. According to others, these pddds 
are endogamous divisions, viz , (1) Maru, (2) Kachhela, (3) Tumbel, 
(4) Nesai or Agarvachha, the last being considered half a division, 
from the inferiority of their occupation, Nesai meaning those who 
are graziers. According to the latter, these divisions are said to have 
been fixed by about the thirteenth century by one Rajbai Mdta, 
a celebrated Charan woman, who became afterwards deified. 

The clans Nara, Chorada and Chaunva are found only among 
theKdchhelas. Of these, Chaunvas have twenty-two stocks, Choradas 
have fifty-two and Naras have seventy-six. 

The Mdru or Mdlwa Charans include twenty clans with 300 sub¬ 
clans or stocks. They are as follows *— 

1. Asia with forty branches. 

2. Badhva with nineteen branches. 

3. Baratroliadia with twelve branchc.s. 

4. Bati with thirteen branches. 

5. Budhda witli lour branches. 

6. Dhadhania with eleven branches. 

7 Dadhvadia with nineteen branches. 

8. Gelva with six branches. 
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HAda with ten branches. 

Jiila wdth thirty-one branches. 

Khadia with thirty-six branches, 

Kharol with two branches. 

Mada with two branches. 

Mahiaria with eleven branches. 

Nadhu with twenty nine branches. 

Ratanu with one branch. 

Sandhayach with sixteen branches. 

Siyal with none. 

Soda with thirty-three branches. 

Vijal with one branch. 

among the Tuniber Charans 


are 


the 


7. Ghilva. 

8. Gogar. 

9. Gungada. 

10. Jivia. 

11. Karia. 

1*2. Kesaria. 

III. Mundhuda. 


14. Nandhan, 

15. Sagar. 

16. Sdkhara. 

17. Sikhadia 

18. Viinaria. 

19. Varia. 


exogainoiis 


divisions of which the 


9. 

10 - 
11 . 

12 . 

13- 
14. 

1 "). 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

The clans common 
following :— 

!, Alsura. 

2. Barot. 

3. Bati. 

1. Bhau or 

Luna. 

5. Biichar. 

6. (higia. 

The Sind Charans have 120 
following are the most common 


1. 

Ahda. 

15 



[6 

O. 

Anihe. 

17 

\. 

.\uuva. 

IS 

5. 

. Uaiisur. 

19 

(i. 

1 *:\r.<ara. 

20 

7. 

Barsliada. 

21 

8. 

Bati. 

22 

9. 

Ilt'ka. 

23 

10. 

Bhaiisur. 

24 

11. 

Chiba. 

25 

12. 

Dechia. 

26 

13. 

Dekal. 

27 

14. 

Dfttha. 

28 


Dewag. 

29. 

Kole. 

Gadan. 

30. 

Ladhiiva- 

Gaddia. 

31. 

Lambe. 

Gir. 

32. 

Lunag. 

Ooha r. 

33. 

Lawan. 

Iba. 

31. 

Mahro. 

Hasa. 

3.5. 

.Manraj. 

Jachi. 

36. 

Manoha. 

Jenovebra. 

37. 

Manuva. 

,1 other. 

38. 

Mava. 

Kanta. 

39. 

Mesan. 

Kanval. 

40. 

Nadhu. 

Kanya. 

41. 

Nara. 

Kapari. 

42. 

Naya. 
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43. 

Odha. 

49. 

Rendhir. 

55. 

Taparia. 

44, 

Ontal. 

50. 

Sarore. 

56. 

Teja. 

45. 

Perjia. 

51. 

Shaha. 

57. 

Vachia. 

46. 

Kara. 

52. 

Shobha. 

58. 

Vadgama. 

47. 

Ratno. 

53. 

Sindhiach. 

59. 

Vasa. 

48. 

Rohada. 

54. 

Sorira. 

60. 

Vijhal. 


For matrimonial alliances the Ch^rans group their families into 
two classes the Bha or brother families, i e., those belonging to the 
same exogamous sub-division, and Bhdneja or sister’s son’s families, 
i.e., families of other exogamous sub-divisions. So when the Charans 
arrange a betrothal, they take care to avoid Bha or brother families 
and arrange it with a Bkaneja family ; and old men of the caste know 
by heart a number of brother families and a number of other families, 
though the lists are not exhaustive, and hence it happens that some¬ 
times families belonging to the same exogamous divisions are urn 
knowingly joined in a matrimonial alliance. Originally, it appears 
each of the three section Nara, Cliorada and Cliaunva had their 
own Bhdneja division, but later on. they became mi.xed up and the 
three became exogamous divisions. 

A Oharan must marry within his own endogamous division 
and at the same time must not marry into bis own e.xogamous division. 
A Charan can marrv a woman of the section to which his mother 
belongs, of his paternal grandmother’s section, or of his maternal 
grandmother’s section. Maru Charans do not marry a father’s 
sisiter’s, mother’s brother’s, or mother’s sister’s daughter ; while 
Kachhelds and Tumbels marry a mother’s brother’s daiigliter and 
among the former there was formerly a prjtctice of marrying a 
mother’s sister’s daughter. Marriage w ith a wife's sister is allowed either 
during the wife’s lifetime or after her death. Two l)rot)iers are allowed 
to marry two sisters. In Sind, marriage is not allowed between 
maternal kindred within seven degrees of relationship nor with two 
sisters at a time. On the death of a wife or in case (»f lier being barren, 
insane or attacked by a loathsome disease, it is open to a Charan 
to marry his wife’s sister during the wife’s lifetime. 


In Gujardt, girls are generally married from one to fifteen, as 
far as possible before coming of age. In Cutch and Kathidwar, 
they are married between twelve and twenty, a!id in Sind, at about 
the age of fifteen. .Sexual license before mai riage is strongly re])robated 
in all places. Polygamy is allowed on the grounds of failure of issue, 
want of liarmonv or even a fancv for a seeond wife. In some parts 
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of Gujardt, a mau is required to obtain the permission of his first 
wife in order to marry a second. 

No ceremonies are performed on the day of a birth. On the 
sixth day the goddess Chhathi is worshipped. Except among the 
Panch Mahals Kachhelas, a reedpen, an inkstand and a dagger or 
a knife or a sword are struck in the ground before the goddess. Among 
the Panch Mahals Kachhelas, friends come bringing rice or wheat 
and lay it before the child’s cradle or sheetswing. In return each 
is given some gugnri or boiled spike millet which they take to their 
homes and give to children. The child is named on the sixth day 
after birth or on any other day chosen by the astrologer. The child 
is bathed, richly clothed, and marked with red powder on the forehead. 
It is laid on a white cotton sheet, the four comers of the cloth bomg 
held by four girls if the child is a girl, and by four boys if the child 
is a boy. In this cloth-cradle the child is rocked jhoU polled thrice 
and named by the father’s sister. The boys or girls are feasted 
and the child’s father makes the father’s sister presents in cash or in 
cloth. After childbirth the mother remains impure from twenty-one 
to forty days, and in the Panch Mahals for about twel ve days. Among 
most Charans, the ceremony of giving the first cooked food takes place 
when the child is about a year old. Charans do not regularly wear 
the Brahman thread. In Palanpur, the goddess devotees wear a 

black woollen thread, and a few in Rewa Kdntha wear the Brdhmamc 


Marriage. 


thread only when they perform a Shrdddka ceremony. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father. In Kdthiawdr 
and Gujarat, the dowrv called des or pallu conferred on the girl varies 
from Rs. .fO to Rs. 300. A portion of the des is paid on the day 
of the betrothal, which iscalled Sugar or FesudZ and goes in Kathi4w r 
by the name diidh pitun (milk drinking, perhaps suggestive of their 
original pastoral life). The remaining portion of the des is pai 
on the marriage day. In Cutch, among the Kachhelas and Tumbels, 
t^he Viride’s parents receive a sum of money of from Rs. 75 to Rs. 10 
for the marriage expenses. Tn Gujarat this sum varies from Rs. o 
to Rs. 150 and is accepted by all classes of Charans, though some 
refuse to take it. The marriage ceremonies of Charans resemb e 
those of Kanhis, the essential portion consisting in going romid t e 


sacrificial fire four times {Fera farva). 


Widow remarriage is not allowed among the Mam CharaM 
It is permitted among the Kachhelas, Tumbels, Gujars and Sorat a 
Charans. Among Sind Charans none of the divisions allow it. 
Cutch, both the KachheUs and Tumbels allow the widow to marry 
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the deceased husband*s younger brother, though she is not forced to 
do so. Among the KAchhela Chdrans of KAthiawAr, dencatun (living 
in connubial relations with the deceased husband’s brother) is enjoined, 
though the widow is not barred from marrying elsewhere if the der 
(brother-in-law) does not insist on his right. The dcrwcitun prevails 
also in Gujarat. The widow* s intended husband has to pay a sum of 
money to her parents. The ceremony takes place at m'ght on a Sunday 
or Tuesday and is conducted by the family priest. The widow is 
presented by her intended husband with clothes and ornaments 
and three sets of ivory bangles. The brows of the pair are marked 
with red powder, and rice grains are thrown on them, which 
completes the union. In Kathiawar, the widow receives a des of from 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 200 and molasses are distributed among those present. 

The newly married widow is not allowed to enter her new husband’s 
house by daylight, as that is supposed to bring in e\ul. In Cutch, 
the heads of the pair are brought into close contact with one another 
before an image of Mata in the presence of a Brahman, and this is the 
only ceremony. In Gujarat, widows having children do not remarry. 
Usually a bachelor does not marry a widow*. If he does, the ceremony 
is the same as in the case of a widower marrying a widow. 

The rule about divorce is not uniform. In C’entral and North Divorce. 
Gujarat, neither the wife nor the husband can divorce each other, 
though in some parts of Central Gujarat the husband is allowed 
to divorce a wife. In Kathiawar, divorce though very rare, is allowed. 
Adultery on the part of the wife or constant bickerings would justify 
a divorce by the husband. If however he effects it in order to facilitate 
bringing in a new wife, he cannot divorce the fir.st wife, e.xcept by 
allowing her/. c.. maintenance (food and raiment). A divorced 
woman does not lose caste. She may remarry by the w idow* remarriage 
form. In Cutch, divorce is not permitted among the Maru Charans. 

Among the Knjhhela and Tumbel Charans. divorce is permitted 
if the husband is impotent or disabled, or sometimes on account 
of disagreement between the husband and wife. The divorce is effected 
by a deed which the husband passes to the wife under liis signature, 
mentioning the bride-price, or sometimes more, which he c.xpects. 
to be paid in case the w'oman marries again. Generally the cast»5 
settles the bride-price and enforces the payment of the sanie Ironi 
the man who marries the divorced wontan. In ^uid, the \ery 
idea of divorce seems shocking to the community, 

ChArans folllow the Hindu law of inheritance with slight modi- Inlierit- 

fications. Among none of them does the custom of female succession 

u b323—36 
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prevail id preference to male. As a rule, in the absence of male children, 
clansmen become heirs of the deceased. In Kathiawar and Rewa 
Kantha, this rule is relaxed. There a man, even though he may¬ 
be a member of an undivided family, is allowed by will to leave his 
immoveable property or girds haJcb to his daughter or daughter s son, 

]\Iost of the Charans are Shaivas and are devotees of the consort 
of Shiva under many titles, both in her well-known forms of Amba 
Bhavani and Parvati and under local names such as Kalika, Khodiar, 
Bahiicharaji; Varai, Bobadi, Totadi, Limbadi, etc. Their devotion 
for her is so great, that the Cutch Charans even call themselves Dem 
hdlak, 2 .e., children of the goddess. Some are Bijmargis, Kahirpanthis, 
Ramanujas and Swarainarayans. They worship in their houses the 
images of Mahadev, Mata, and Vishnu, and are careful to visit the village 
temples. In Cutch, they also worship such deified heroes as Vachharo 
and P^bu, and also Hanuman, Bhairav and Kshetrapdl. Vdchharo 
and PAbu are worshipped on Monday with offerings of sweet dishes, 
cocoanuts or molasses; and Bhairav and Hanuman on Saturday 
with an offering of til or a preparation of til sesamum. The other 
Hindu gods are also respected and the usual Hindu fasts and feasts 
are observed. The devotees of goddesses fast for nine days during the 
Navardin and sacrifice a goat on the tenth day. On this day as well 
as on the seventh day of Mdgh the Sind Chdrans sacrifice either a 
goat or a buffalo, pour the blood of the victim on the altar of the goddess, 
and divide the flesh among those present. They believe in omens, 
witchcraft and sorcery. In the Panch Mahdls, that some uneasy 
family ghost may not harass them, some men wear round the neck 
a plate stamped with a human face. Of animalB they worship the cow, 
the cobra, and in Cutch the nilkanth or jay. Of plants and trees 
their favourite guardians are the ivhi or holy basil and the jnpal 
Ficus reiigiosa. They niake pilgrimages to Dwarka, Girnar, Prabh^s 
Patau, Allahabad, Benares, Gokiil and Mathura. The sect mark on 
the forehead of the goddess devotees is an dd or horizontal red line or 
streak made ^ith oxide of lead. The priests of Charans are Audich, 
Mevada, Parajia, Rajgor, Sarasvat. Shrigaud and Shrimali Brahmans. 
In Cutch, the priests of Mara Charans are a class of Brahmans calle 
Marvada Rajgor Brahmans, those of the Kachhela Charans are 
Charania Brahmans or Parajia Brahmans, and those of the Tumbe 
Charans a class of Brahmans who style themselves Ismalia Au^c 
Brahmans. None of these three classes of Brahmans arc receive 
on terms of equality by Brahmans of the highest rank. The priests 
of M^ru Charans do not dine with the Marus. The priests of the 
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KAclihel^s dine -with their patrons, and so also the priests of the 
Tumbels dine with the Tumbels. 

The Cliaran women are supposed to have supernatural powers, 
and in Cutch are even now addressed by the lower classes as mother 
or goddess mother. Several of the most popular goddesses of North 
Gujarat are the spirits of Charan women who sacrificed themselves 
to guard the privileges of their caste. 

The dead are burnt. Children under two years old and persons Death 
dying of small-pox, cholera or leprosy are buried. In C*utch, the 
Vadava and Siracha sections of the Tumbel Charans bury their dead. 

Those who have made a pilgrimage to Hijiglaj are buried in a sitting 
position. In Rewa Kantha, on the evenings of the second, third and 
fourth days after death, the chief mourner places a jar holding milk 
and water on the roof of the house. Their other ceremonies do not 
differ from those of local Kanbis. The nearest relatione of the deceased 
remain impure from seven to thirteen days. In the Ranch Mahdls, 
male members are not required to shave the moustache ; instead 
of shaving they rub their heads with oil like Muealmans. Shrdddha 
ceremonies are performeil for eleven days from the second to the 
thirteenth, and in some places, for four days from the tenth to the 
thirteenth. In Cutch, a ceremony called Ndrdi/an Bah or Bdvani 
Kriya (fifty-two ceremonies) is performed for the propitiation of 
childless ancestors and men who have died a violent death, generally 
at some place of pilgrimage, in the month of Kdrtik or Chaiim. 

Chdrans follow various callings ; some are bards keeping genealogies Ocoopn 
of Kdthis and Rajputs and reciting their praises and the exploits 
of their forefathers in short rude pieces. Some hold large grants 
of land^^^ and sometimes whole villages, some are poor and unskilful 
husbandmen, some are traders and money-lenders, some serve in the 
irregular forces kept up by the chiefs, and some are beggars receiving 
presents at all feasts and marriages.^^^ Most of them, especially 

(1) About A.D. 714, on the death of Rdm Parmar of Telangana, Cutch is saul to 
have been given to the Charan-s. Tod’s Rdjasthan, 1. 8t. The date favours tiic view 
that the Charans who overran Cutch early in the eighth century were refugees from 
the Arab conquerors of Sind. See FlJiot and Dowson, J. 

(2) In Central India in the beginning of the last century (a.d. 1800) Chdr^s, 
particularly of the MAru class who are mendicants, attende<l at feasts and marriages in 
great number?. At marriages they were in the habit of extorting large sums by 
threatening to sprinkle their blood over the marriage party. Abovit a.d. 1818, when 
the Rdvcl of Bansvada wason a vi^it to Sir Jolin Malcolm, Bhimting, the son of the 
Raja of Baglu,settled to marry a larly of the Bansvada family. The marriage was 
delayed on account ol a preliminary- demand that Bhimsing should .satisfy any Charans 
and BhAts who might attend the wedding. Bhimsing told Sir John Malci'lm that 
this stipulation might ruin him. Once pledged, the extravagance of the ('Imrans 
demand and their violence in enforcing them were likely to leave no option but 
poverty or disgrace. Central India, II 135—30. 
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the Kachhelas, are graziers, cattle-sellers and pack-carriers. As 
glaziers and cattle-sellers they move in companies of about twenty 
men during the eight fair months, grazing and selling cows, bullocks, 
bufialoes, camels and clarified butter. Formerly like Bhats they acted 
as guards to travellers and goods. No traveller could journey un¬ 
attended by these guards, who fora small sum were satisfied to conduct 
him in safety. These guard j, called valdvds, were never backward 
in inflicting the most grievous wounds and even causing the death of 
their old men and women^'^ il the robbers persisted in plundering 
those under their protection ; but this seldom happened as the wildest 
Koli, Kathi or Rajput held the person of a Charan sacred. Besides 
becoming safeguards to travellers and goods they used to stand 
security to the amount of many lakhs of rupees. When rents and 
properties were concerned, the Rajputs preferred a Charan’s bond 
to the bond of the wealthiest banker as the Charan could enforce 
the payment cf a debt to himself or a claim for which he had become 
security by catting or killing himself. They also used to stand 
security for good behaviour called fail or chain zdmin, and for personal 
attendance called hdzar zdmin. The ordinary trdga or self-muti¬ 
lation went no further tlian a cut on the arm with the or crease; 

the forearms of those who were in the habit of becoming security 
bad generally several cuts from the elbow do^vnwards. The Charans, 
both men and women, wounded themselves, committed suicide 
and murdered their relations with the most complete self-devotion. 
Tlie guardian-stones or pdliyas which are scattered all over Kathiawar, 
show that Charans preferred death to dishonour, and that even 
women did not hesitate to kill themselves when the honour of the 
family or tribe was concerned. 

(1) The Charan who accompanies travellers likely to be attacked by Rajput 
robbers, when he sees the robbers approach, warns them off by holding a dagger in 
hand, and if they do not attend to him, he stabs himself in a place that is not moi a , an 
taking the blood from the wound throws it at the assailants with impreca ^ 
future woe and ruin. If this harS not the desired effect, the wounds are repeate , an 
in extreme cases one of the Charan's relations, commonly a female child ' 

is ma<le a sacrifice. Central India, IL 134—35. Further on (page 137) bir rionn 
Malccilm says : I collecteda number of well authenticated cases not only or in 
dunU but of families ; and in two instances I found that the Charan inhabitants o 
village had sacrificed themselves, instances of people dipping their clothes in oi , 
setting fire to them, and dancing in the flames till they were burnt to JV 

uncommon. In one case a boy of fourteen had a spear-head thrust through nis ^ ^ • 

To take it out the father had to place his knees on the boy’s head. ® 
signs of pain. He confe^ed it hurt him, but said if he had cried out he 
been considered a useless and unworthy wretch with nothing of the Charan in him# 

(2) Near the entrance of almost every village in Kathiawar stand 
or p'ihyd*^ which have been set up to perpetuate the memory of Charan men anu^o 
who, u-iuallv with success, have performed trd<ja to prevent the carrying ^ 
recover the cattle of the villages from the predatory Kathis. Thenameof the ara ^ 
the date, and the reason for committing Irdna are engraved on the stone, while 
sculpture marks the way in which the traga was performed. Men are 
back wounding thcBiselves with a sword or spear, and women running a knife g 
their arms. 
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As was the case with the Bhdt and the Brdhman, the source of 
the Chdran’s power lay in the widespread fear that a Charan's blood 
brought ruin on him who caused the blood to be spilt. The ground 
of this fear was the belief that the ghosts of Bhats, Brahmans and 
Charans are specially terrible. How strong was the dread of a Charan 
ghost is shown by the Charan suicide Bahuchara becoming one 
of the most dreaded and therefore most popular goddess in North 
Gujarat. In all three classes, Bhats, Brahmans and Charans, the reason 
why their ghosts are specially dreaded is that the castes are believed 
to be possessed. Some have thought that the Charan’s fairness of 
skin, made more notable in the case of the women by the wearing 
of black, helped the belief in their ghostliness. Only to a very limited 
extent can this be true. Nor can the Charan’s sanctity be traced 
simply to their connection with the worshipful cow. The main 
and probably the original reason for the belief that the Charan was 
possessed was the reckless daring with which, as the Katliiawar 
tombstones show, both men and women threw their lives away in 
defence of the cattle and villages entrusted to their charge, that 
respect for his ready self-sacrifice was a chief element in the honour 
paid to the Charan is shown by the god Shiva’s humorous application 
of the name Charan or grazier to the man who fattened his mixed 
herd on his own body. Besides this of inspired courage the Charan 
enjoyed the two great god-gifts of cursing and song. These three 
inspirations seemed sufficient proof of the Charan’s right to the ])roud 
name of devputra or sons of god, the favourite dwelling of the guardian 
spirit. It was the fact that the Charan was possessed that gave 
this special power to his blessing and curse which were laden with 
the spirit which possessed the curser. It was the belief in his posses 
sion that made the murder of a Charan the letting loose of the engaged 
unhoused spirit of a god or goddess as well as of a man, and therefore 
made the forcible death of aCharan sohideousandsolieavily punished 
a sin. As the worship of Bahuchara shows, the fear was greatest 
in the case of a suicide Charan. How strong and widespread i? 
the dread of the suicide’s ghost is seen in the long continued English 
efforts U) keep tlie suicide ghost from walking by burying it nailed 
with a stake at the meeting of throe roads. If the dread of the ghost 
of a suicide man is so keen, who can set bounds to tlie horror (d 
incurring the wrath and vengeance of a suicide god ? 


The ordinarv food of Charans is wheat or millet bread, rice 
and pulse. In Rewa Kantha, IVdanjiur and Cutcli. on holidays 
or when thev can a<b»r(l it, besides tlie ordinarv food-iirains. they eat 
the flesh of sheep, goats, antelojie, hare and partridge, and fish, except 
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in Cutch, where only Tumbel Ch^rans eat it. In Kathidwdr, some 
Chdrans who are the devotees of a goddess, eat the flesh of sheep 
and goats when the animals are sacrificed. In Pdlanpur, two or 
three he-buflaloes are sacrificed on Dasara Day, and their blood 
is drunk by a Charan woman. The Sind Charans also eat pork. All 
Charans, except in Central Gujarat, drink liquor. In Cutch, they eat 
from the hands of Rabaris, Ahirs, Khavds, Luhdrs and Darjis. Their 
priests, the Prajia Brahmans, and Rajputs eat at their hands. In 
Kathiawar, Rajputs, Kathis, Ahirs and Mirs eat with them. In Sind 
they eat w'ith the Sonars and Darjis 

CHARANIA. —A sub-division of Meghvdls. 

CHARDOS. —A caste of Native Catholic Christians. 

CHAROTARIA. —A sub-division of Dheds and Shnmdli Sonis; 
a tribe of Kolis. 

CHASIA. —A sub-division of Dheds. 

CHATAIVALA. —A sub-division of Vaidus. 

CHATLA. — See under Minor Musalmdn Castes. 

CHATUR.— A sub-division of Shimpis. 

CHATURTHA.— A sub-division of Jains in the Southern 
Mardtha Country. 

CHATURVEDI.— A sub-division of Modh Brdhmans. 

CHAUN. —A sub-caste of Brahmans. 

CHAWTA. —A sub-division of Vdghris. 

CHELKAR. —A sub-division of Mahars. 

CHEVLE,— A sub-division of Gavlis* 

CHEVLI. —A sub-division of Chambhdrs 

CHHADIA. —A synonym for Khdlpa. 

CHHAPGAR. —A synonym for Bhavsar. 

CHHAPPARBANDS, numbering 103 (1901), including 39 males 
and 64 females, are found chiefly in Poona and Sdtdra. The word 
Chhapparband means a thatcher, the occupation of the caste being 
thatching and the making of false coins. As a criminal tribe, they have 
lately been taken under control and settled on the land by Government. 
They claim a Rajput origin. They appear to be immigrants from 

Bpper India, and speak Hindustani at home, employing Upper India 

Brahmans as their priests. They marry their girls between ten 
and twenty and their boj's between twelve and twenty-five. The 
remarriage of widows is permitted. The chief object of their worship 
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is the goddess Bhav&ni. They burn their dead. They eat fish and 
flesh, and drink liquor. 

CHHARA.— See under Minor Musalmdn Castes. 

CHHATRI. —A synonynx for Kiliket. 

CHHEBRODA. —A sub-caste of Vanids. 

CHHETRI. —A synonym for Khotri. 

CHIGRI BETKAR. —A synonym for Haran Pardhi. 

CHIK KURVINS.— A sub-division of Devangs. 

CHIIiMI-AGNI.— A sub-division of Banjigs. 

CHIPLUNA. —A synonym for Chitpdvan. 

CHITAR. —A sub-division of Jingars; also a synonym for 

Gudigar. 

CHITMIT. —A sub-divLsion of Raddis. 

CHITPAVAN. —A sub-division of Brahmans. 

CHITRAKA. —A synonym for Gudigar. 

CHITRAKATHI or Picture Showmen, numbering 757 ( 1901 ) Name and 
including 388 males and 369 females, are residents of the Nasik district, 
a few families being found in the adjacent districts of Thdna, Poona 
and Sdtdra. They take their name from chifra a picture, and katha 
a story, and exhibit pictures of heroes and gods, entertaining their 
audience by reciting stories from the puraits. They are wandering 
beggars who claim to be Marathas by origin. When settled, they 
live in wattled huts thatched with grass ; and when travelling, in 
small tents or pah. A tradition still exists in the caste that they 
came from Singnipur and Natepute in the Sholapur district during 
the reign of Shdhu Raja. 

There are no endogamous divisions of the caste, and no exogamous Divisions, 
sub-divisions are found above families bearing the same surname. 

The commonest surnames are Jadhav, ^lore, Povar, Salunkhe, 

Shinde, Thombare, Ingale, Ambale, Bhosle and Supalkar, which 
seem to suggest a probable Maratha origin for the caste. 

Marriages are prohibited between members having the same Marriage, 
surname. Sameness of devak is a bar to intermarriage. Examples 
of the dfei’a ^'5 worshipped by different families are given below. A 
member of the caste cannot marry his fathers sisters or mothers 
sister *3 daugliter. He may marry his maternal uncle’s daughter. 

A man may marry two sisters, and brothers may marry sisters. I oly- 
gamy is allowed and practised, but polyandry is unknown. 
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Girls are married between three and twenty, boys between three 
and thirty. If a girl commits sexual indiscretions with a caste-man, 
each of them is fined Rs. 5 or made to give a dinner to the caste- 
people. If the offence is committed with a man of another caste, 
the girl is excommunicated. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy*s father, who has to pay 
a dej or bride-price of from Rs, 50 to Rs. 150 to the girl’s father. 
The day for the marriage is fixed by the village priest, who conducts 
the service. The marriage ceremonies of Chitrakathis resemble those 
of Maratha Kunbis. The devak or marriage guardian is installed at 
the boy’s house on the day before the marriage, and at the girl’s 
house on the marriage day, when a goat is killed and the caste-men 
are feasted. Every section has a separate devak. The devaks of 
some of the principal family stocks are as follows :— 


Name of kal. 


Name of devale. 


Ueligion. 


1. Thombare 

2. Ingale 

3. Jadhav 

4. More 

5. Salunkhe 

6. Povar 

7. Ambale 

8. Supalkar 


.. The shami (Prosopis spicigera). 

.. The kohdla (pumpkin). 

An ear of pdia {Ehtetia huxifolia). 
. A peacock’s feather. 

. A feather of the sdliiyiki bird. 

A knife. 

An dmha or mango. 

The pdnch-pdh'i or leaves of five 
kinds of trees. 


The remarriage of widows is permitted. It can be celebrate 
on any dark night except the new-moon day during any month except 
Bhadrapad. The widow and her new husband are seated on a blanket, 
red powder is applied to their foreheads by a remarried widow, an 
they are made to utter one another’s name, which completes the cere 
mony. A bachelor is not allowed to marry a widow. 

A husband can divorce a wife on the ground of her misconduct 
or incompatibility of temper. In the former case the wife is tiirne 
out of the caste. In the latter, she may marry after the fashion 


of the widow remarriage ceremony. 


The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance and belong to 
the Hindu religion. They worship all the Brahmanic and village 
eods, their family deities being Bbavani of Tuljapur, Khando^ o 
Jejuri and Pali, Jotiba of Pvatnagiri, and Lakshmi of Kolhapur. They 
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observe all the Hindu holidays and make pilgrimages to Alandi, 

Jejuri, Pandharpur, Tuljapur and Kondanpur. Goats and fowls are 
offered to the village gods, which are eaten by the offerers themselves. 

Tdks, or images of deceased ancestors, embossed on metal plates, are 
installed amongst the household gods. Their priests are the ordinary 
village Brdhmans. 

The dead are buried in a sitting position. The corpse is bathed. Death 
dressed, and seated on a blanket, and carried to the burial ground 
with some cooked rice tied to one of its comers. On the thirteenth 
day after death the caste is feastod. For the propitiation of deceased 
ancestors the mahdl is performed every year in the latter half of 
Bhddrapad, when caste-men are feasted and uncooked articles of 
food are given to Brdhmans. 

The chief occupation of the caste is exhibiting pictures of gods Occupa 
and heroes and reciting their stories in song and verse. They also^^°"* 
exhibit w’ooden dolls which are made to dance and fight in imitation 
of the contests between heroes and demons. These puppet shows are 
losing their pop\ilarity, and the exhibitions are usually confined to 
picture shows. A few of the caste work as day-labourers, and are 
paid either in cash or in com. 

They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fish and poultry, and drink Food, 
liquor. 

CHITRODA. —A sub-division of Nagar Brdhmans. 


CHODHRAS,. numbering 30,972, including 15,540 males and Nametnd 
15,432 females, are found chiefly in the Surat district and Agency, and ongm. 
a few families are recorded in Ahmeddbdd and Broach. They claim 

to be partly of Rajput descent, and according to theirown account wore 

once carriers in the Rajput hingdnms of Northern Gujarat, whence 
they fled south at the tinie of the Musalman invasion. There is little 
evidence in their customs and organization of any element of Rajput 
blood ; but the tradition of their former c^onnectioii with Northern 
Gujardt is not improbable. They appear to be one of the aboriginal 
tribes of Gujardt, and are classed by the higher castes amongst the 
Kdliijaraj, i.c., dark race, a contemptuous term in general use for all 
the aboriginal tribes of Gujarat. Brahmans w'ill not take any jiait 
in their ceremonies, and consider that to do so would be to lower 
themselves in the social scale. 


There are nine cndofranu.us .livisinns of tlie trif.o : Bl.arutia, Divisions. 
Chanttla, Cholciipur, Takaria, Valvai, 8antala, Mota, Kana and lioda. 

Of these the Ghokapuris stand highest in social rank. They are also 
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Marriage. 


called Pdvagadia, wliicb shows their former connection with the 
famous Pdvagad hill. Members of all divisions eat at the hands of 
the Pavagadias, but the latter will not eat with the other divisions. 
Among common surnames are: Valvai, Bharotia, Vashi, Eavat, 
Rajputia, Hajaniia and Desai. Marriages are prohibited within six 
or seven degiees of relationship, but generally marriages do not take 
place between members so long as a former relationship can be traced 
between them. Marriage with a wife’s younger sister is permitted 
though marriage with a wife’s elder sister is forbidden. Two brothers 
are allowed to marry tw o sisters. Members from higher castes, such as 
Kanbis or Kolis, are admitted into the tribe. A gathering of persons 
invited from five or six villages is held, toddy is drunk, and the new¬ 
comer is made to smoke a hidi or native cigarette w^hich has been 
first smoked by one of the party. This completes the admission 
ceremony. The betrothal takes place at the girl’s house, when 
liquor is served by the girl’s father to the party assembled, and the 
girl bows dow’n to the boy’s father and other elderly persons of his 
party. The latter present her with a few coins. 

Marriage is generally adult. If a girl commits sexual indiscretions 
with a caste-man, the latter is compelled to marry her; if with a 
member of a higher caste, her father is fined Rs. 5, which is spent on 
treating the tribesmen to liquor. If the offence is committed with a 
member of a low'er caste, the girl is excommunicated. Polygamy is 
allowed and practised, but polyandry is unlcnown. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father, who has to pay 
a bride-price of from Rs. 45 to Rs. 100 to the girl’s father. The day 
for the marriage is fixed in consultation with both the parties. Any day 
except a Saturday, Sunday or Tuesday is considered suitable for 
marriage. The service is conducted by the bridegroom’s sister 
(who should be an unwidowed married woman) or, in her absence, by 
one of bis female paternal cousins. 

On the marriage day, stone images of deceased ancestors known as 
Jchatrdyis and the goddess Devali are worshipped. Next, the bride¬ 
groom’s party go to the bride’s house for the marriage, where they are 
first treated to a diimer. Then the bride hides herself somewhere in 
the house ; the bridegroom*s party find her, and seat her on a low 
wooden stool. Her hair is combed and a necklace of black glass 
beads is fastened round her neck by the bridegroom’s sister, who also 
puts an upper garment over her. Next, the bride is taken out of the 
hut and the end of her upper garment is tied to that of the bridegroom 
by the Aniariun (bridegroom’s sister) who takes the part filled by the 
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officiating Brdhtnan among castes of a higher social standing. A 
dance follows to the accompaniment of a drum, in which the hride is 
taken on her shoulder by the A?ivanu/i, and the bridegroom by a 
male member of the party. Liquor is then served and the day’s 
festivities end. On the next day the bridegroom returns to his house 
with his bride. 

Amongst the Takarids the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with 
yellow powder the day before the marriage. 

In some places, after the dance is over, the bride and bridegroom 
are made to walk four times round the kitchen fire Next, they feed 
each other from the same dish, which contpletes the ceremony. The 
essential portion lies in tying the necklace of glass beads round the girl s 
neck. 

There is another and interesting form of marriage which is known 
as Khandalia. This is resorted to only by those who cannot afford 
the ordinary marriage expenses. In a KhatiAdlia marriage the bride¬ 
groom wins the bride by taking service with her father. Marriage 
by this form is considered respectable on the part of the girl s father ; 
but the man who is married by it is lowered in the social e.stimation 
of his fellow tribesmen. A woman can divorce a Khaiiddha (a husband 
by such a marriage) at her pleasure. She is sent to work with her 
Khandalia husband in the field, and if the result of this association 
is unsatisfactory, he is divorced. It is not considered objectionable 
on the part of a woman to marry several Khandalia husbands in 

succession. 


The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow cannot marry 
a paternal or maternal cousin or other near relation. She may marry 
a relative of her deceased husband or even his brother, provided that 
they are younger than the deceased. A widow remarriage is generally 
celebrated on a Sunday or Tuesday. Relations on both sides arc 
present on the occasion. The widow’s new husband has to pay to er 
father a sum varying from Re. 1 to Rs. 100. If he be a bachelor, 
he is taken on a man’s shoulder to a rui (Calotropis g.gantea) 
or Hhami (Prosopis spicigera) bush. A necklace of glass beads is tied 
to a twitr of the bush, liquor is served, and the party return home 
The ceremony consists in the present to the widow by her new hnsbaiu! 
of a robe and bangles wl... h 4.e puts on. Next, a necklaco of glass 
beads is tied round the widow’s neck by a remained widow, which 
completes the union. Liquor is served and the parly disperse. 

Divorce is allowed on the ground of disagreement betwetm 
husband and wife or infidelity on the part of the latter, with the 
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sanction of relations and of the caste panck. If tlie divorce is wanted 
by the husband he has to pay the wife Rs. 5, which is spent on 
entertaining relations and the caste panrh with liquor. If a woman 
is taken in adultery with a caste-man or a member of a higher caste, 
she can remain in the caste by paying a fine of Rs. 5 to the caste 
people. If the offence is committed with a member of a lower caste, 
she is required to give a dinner in order to remain in the caste. A 
divorced woman can marry again by the widow remarriage form. 
The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance. 

The Chodluas do not appear to worship any of the regular Hindu 

gods. The chief objects of their veneration are Suraj or the sun, 

Dharati-mata or the earth, Kakabalio or the small-pox goddess, 

Bhavani, and tlie bomidary gods Palio, Simario and N^iderio. 

They worship trees such as the dmbo, tad, kJidjur, etc., and add the word 

dev or god to their nantes. Stone images of ancestors known as 

khdtrans are installed under trees, and small earthen domes are erected 

• 

over them by those who can afford it. Amongst these images one is 
known as DdiJiio Dev and is supposed to protect the others. Offerings 
of goats and fowls are made to gods, part being received by the offerers, 
part by the worshippers. 1'hey go on pilgrimage to the hot spring 
at Ihidi. Of the Hindu holidays they observe only the Divdsoj 
Holi, Dudli, and the thirteenth day of the dark half of Bhddrapad, 
when liquor is freely drunk. When an epidemic breaks out, two kinds 
of vows are made to the goddess Bhavdni— Chokli, which consists 
in worshipping the goddess by throwing reddened rice and pouring 
milk over the idol of the goddess and lighting a lamp fed with glii 
before it , and .1/(7/, that is, killing a cock or goat before the idol and 
pouring its blood and some liquor over it. The god Naderio is 
worship|K.‘d for protection against cattle disease, and Hinario for 
protecting the crops. .All tlie ceremonies of the Chodhras are 
conducted by the caste elders. 

The dead are burnt. Those wlio cannot afford to burn, bury their 
dead, liclore lighting the funeral pile, cooked food and rice are placed 
in tlie corj)sc-’s mouth, and it is thought lucky if a crow comes 
and takes a portion of it. When the corpse is burnt the party 
return lo tlie house of the deceased. They are entertained with 
liquor either here or in a liquor shop on the way. On the third day 
after death c(»oked rice and pulse are offered on the spot where the 
corpse was burnt or buried. The mourning ends on this day. The 
relatives of the deceased come to his house bringing with them cooked 
vdl (Dolichos Lablab) and pay eacli from four annas to a rupee to the 
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mourners, which is spent on treating them to liquor. If the relatives 
of the deceased are well-to-do they give a dinner to the caste-people. 

On the fourth day after death a spirit medium, hdhdar havriiia, accom¬ 
panied by the friends of the deceased, takes a stone, and groaning 
and shaking as if possessed, sits in the spirit-yard or devsthdn, a plot 
of ground set apart near each village for the spirits of their fore¬ 
fathers, in order that they may not wander from want of shelter 
and company. He kills a fowl, letting some of the blood fall on the 
stone. Next, he adds grain, butter and liquor, and marking the stone 
red consecrates it to the spirit of the deceased, covering it in some 
cases by a quaintly ornamented hollow clay dome. Near the stone 
the friends set a small clay cow or she-buffalo fot a woman and a 
horse for a man. No other ceremonies are performed for the propi¬ 
tiation of the deceased ancestors. 

The hereditary occupation of the caste is agriculture. Some of 
them are successful growers of the hardier kinds of rice. They are 
also wood-cutters. Some hold land under the T<i(^(itvdTi system. 
Many are day labourers. They are hunters and catch small game. 

Thev also catch fish. 

«> 

They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, squirrels, peacocks, Food, 
parrots, doves, larks and fish, and drink liejuor to excess. They 
consider themselves superior to Gamtis, Koknas, Naikdas, Bhils and 
others who eat beef. They eat with the Dublas. 

CHOKHAMELA. —A synonym for Mahar. 

CHOKHAPUR. —A sub-division of Chodhras. 

CHOR. —A synonym for Dhuntale Kaikadi. 

CHORAI. —A sub-division of Mevada Brahmans. 

CHORAIA. —A sub-division of Dheds. 

CHORIA. —A sub-division of Dublas. 

CHORIDA. —A sub-division of Ahirs. 

CHORVADl. —A sub-division of Girnara Brahmans. 

CHOVISA. —A sub-division of Brahmans. 

CHUDBUDKI JOSHI. —A synonym for Joshi. 

CHUDGAR. A snb-division of Brahma Kshatris. 

CHUDIVALA. — See aiidwi Minor Miisalman Castc.s. 

CHUGHADDA MUGHAL. —A sub-division of Mughals. 

CHUMLI. —A synonym for Malhar Koli. 

CHUNAR. —A sub-division of Gavandis ; a sub-division 

Lingdyats. 
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CHUNARIA.—A sub-division of Vaghris. 

CHUNDADIGIRA.—>See under Minor Musalman Castes, 
CHUNE.—A sub-division of Lonaris. 

CHUNWALIA.~A sub-division of Kolis. 

CUTCHI HALAI.—A sub-division of Bhatias. 

CUTCHI MEMAN.—A sub-division of Memans. 

DABGAR.—A synonym for Khalpa. 

DABHOLE.—A sub-division of Gavlis. 

DABHOLI.—A sub-division of Chambhars. 

DABKAR.—A sub-division of Mangs. 

DABKE MADIG.—A sub-division of Mangs. 

DADHICH. —A sub-division of Brahmans. 

DADHICHI.- A synonym for Dadhich. 

DADHICHEVALA.—A sub-division of Vaidus. 

DAFALI.—A synonym for Abd-ili. 

DAGAD.—A sub division of Ods. 

DAHAMASE.—A sub-division of Johdris. 

DAHEMA.—A sub-division of Brahmans. 

DAIVADNYA.—A synonym (or Devangan and Konkani 

JSondcs. 

DAKALERU.—A sub-division of Mangs. 

DAKALVAR. A synonym for Dliakalvdr. 

DAKHANI.— A sub-division of Br.ihina Kshatris. 

DAKKALGAR.—A synonvni for Dhakalvar. 

DAKOJI.- .SV^ Sarodi or Dakoji. 

DALAL.—jSc'c under Minor Musalman Castes. 

DALAYA.—A sub-division of Mangs. 

DALE.—A sub-division of Gujar Kanbis. 

DALSINGAR.—A synonym for Jingar. 

DAMANI. -A sub-division of Dublas. 

DAMODARJI.- A sub-division of Girnara Brahmans. 
DANDAVATI.—A sub-division of Kudavakkals. 

DANGCHI.—A triko of Bhils. 

DANGE.—A sub-division of Dhaiigars. 

DANGI.— A sub-division of Kanbis. 
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DARBHIA. —A sub-division of Audich Brahmans. 
DAREDA. —A sub-division of Brahmans. 


DARJIS or Tailors, numbering 73,083 (1901), including 37,229 and 
males and 35,854 females, are found all over Gujarat, Kdthiawdr and”*^'®*”’ 
Cutch, chiefly in towns and large villages. They are also called Mer^is, 
Pipdvdsi, Sais, Suis, Sai Sutars and Thdlavadi. The term sui means 
a needle and describes the occupation of the caste, m., sewing. The 
origin of the term meraj is not known. The name Sai Sutar is in use in 
Cutch, and is said to be applied to the caste on account of some of the 
families following the occupation of carpentry. 


According to one account, the founder of the caste was Pipa, a 
famous saint, many of whose sayings have passed into popular religious 
aphorisms, ft is not known when Pipa flourished. The majority of 
the caste claim a Kshatriya descent, and state that at the time of 
Parashram’s persecution of the Kshatriyas, they were given shelter by 
Pipa in a temple, of which he was the priest. Pipa gave them a 
needle and thread and told them to sew the clothes of the goddess of 
the temple. From that day they came to be called Pipavasi, dwellers 
with or under the patronage of Pipa. Traces of their being 
connected with Rajputs are to be found in their surnames. 

About fiftv years back, a Lohar was admitted into the Darji 
caste in Cutch. 


Dariis have eight endogamous divisions, which neither eat 

J ® garnouH 

together nor intermarry. They are as tollows : — divisions. 

Dhaudhayas. Dungarporas. Maris. Kamdeshis. 

Dosis. Gujars. Rajkalis. Shimpis. 

The Ramdeshis, who are found in north Broach, were originally 
Marwari Garasias, and dress like Patidars. The Shimpis are emi¬ 
grants from the Deccan. In Cutch as the Uarjis of Vagad interdine 
with Ahirs and other kindred tribes, the town Darjis do not inter¬ 
marry with them. The Darjis residing in tlie villages of Abdasa have 
also 110 intercourse witli the town Darjis. This is likely to result 
in two more emlogamous divisions of tlie caste in Cutch. 

The exo'ovmous divisions of Darjis are repre.sentcd by .surnames. Kxoy.a 
The connuon suruanies are— 


inous 
i V is) inn 


.Ajarani. 

Ohavda. 

Chohan. 

Dabhi. 


Dliamecha. 
Dhandukia Pithadia. 
Dhegama Pithadia. 
Gabda. 


21 
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Gohel. 

Kathod. 

Koecha. 

Sdchula. 

Lakadia. 

Saveda. 

Lolaria Pithadia. 

Sodha, 

Makvana. 

Solanki. 

Mandlia Pithadia. 

Son 4 ra. 

Parmar. 

Vdghela. 

the above, Ajarani, 

Koecha, Sachula a 


communal in origin. Lolaria, Dhandukia, Mdndlia and Dheg^ma are 
named after the villages of those names in Kathiawar, and the term 
Pithadia is derived from Pithal, the tutelary goddess of these sections, 
whose shrine is in Balambha in Jamnagar State. The rest are Raj¬ 
put clan names. 


Marriages are prohibited between members of the same surname 
and within five degrees of relationship on either side. A Darji can 
marry a woman of his mother’s, paternal grandmother s, or materna 
grandmother’s section. He may marry his maternal uncle s daughter, 
but not his mother’s sister’s or father’s sister s daughter. Mamage 
with two sisters is allowed, and brothers are allowed to marry sisters. 
Polygamy is allowed and practised, but polyandry is unknown. 
Except in parts of Kaira and Panch Mahdls, divorce is allowed. A 
woman divorced for other reasons than adultery can marry again 
by the widow remarriage form. Adultery is punished by fine or 
expulsion from the caste. 

Girls are generally married from eleven to fourteen years, boys 
from twelve to twenty. Except that they are less detailed, the 
riage ceremonies of Darjis are like those of the Kanbis, the essentia 
portions being the hasiamelvp or joining the hands of the bride an 
bridegroom, and chorifero, that is, walking four times round the sacri¬ 
ficial fire. 

Except in parts of Kaira, the remarriage of ^vidows is permitted. 
Except in Ahmedabad and Cutch, where a widow is not allowed to 
marry a member of her deceased husband s section, the levirate is 
permitted. The ceremony of widow remarriage is very simple. i® 
performed in a room in the presence of a few castemen. A Brd man 
priest, who officiates, marks the forheads of the pair with red pow er. 
Next, he joins their hands and serves them sweets in one is > 
from which they feed one another. Their heads are then broug 
together, and the ceremony is over. A feast is given to the cas 
people. 
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Darjis are Hindus of the Madhvdch4ri, Parnimipanthi, R&dh4- Religion 
Vallabhi, RAm&uandi, Shaiva, Sv4min4r&yan and Vallabh4ch&rya 
sects. HinglAj is the family goddess of most of the Darjis of Kdthi&w4r 
and Cutch. The family goddess of some is Pithal. They worship such 
minor deities as Gdtrad, Ch&munda, Satidr. Ker, Pabu, Sitala or the 
small-pox goddess, Kshetrap^l or the snake-god, and deified ancestors 
under the names of Purushas and Satis. The offerings consist of 
sweet rice, sweet bread, sesamum, cocoanuts, milk, etc. Darjis keep 
the regular Hindu holidays and believe in witchcraft, exorcism and 
omens. They visit the usual places of Hindu pilgrimage. Their 
priests are the Pushkarna Brdhmans. In their absence, Audich and 
Modh Brahmans are also employed. 


The dead are burnt. The death ceremonies of Darjis do not Death 
differ from those performed by Kanbis. The Shmddha and the 
Mahdlaifa ceremonies are performed for the propitiation of the deceased 
ancestors every year. The ceremony of Ndrayanbali is performed for 
the propitiation of childless ancestors, and of those who have died 
a violent death, generally in the month of Kdrtik or Chaitra. 


Darjis are hereditary tailors. Though in Cutch some are 
carpenters and in KAthiAw^ir some have given up the needle 
for the plough, the bulk of the class keep to their original 
employment. Many Darjis from Cutch have settled in Bombay and 
Karachi, and some have gone as far as the African ports. Many 
have thriving millinery establishments in Bombay and Karachi. 

Except in Surat, where they eat fish and flesh of goats and fowls ^'ood. 
and drink liquor, they are strict vegetarians, though some of them 
in Kaira refrain from eating carrots. 


Darjis eat food cooked by Kumbhars and Lohars. Rajputs will 
eat food cooked by Darjis. Throughout most of Gujarat they hold 
a middle position in society. In south Gujarat, in the absence of Brali- 
mans. a Darji officiates at Bharvad marriages. On the other hand, 
in the Paiich Mahals and Kewa Kantha, beside.s tailoring, Darjis 
blow trumpets at marriage and other processions, and hold so low a 
position that even Dhedas object to eat their food. 

DARVESHI .—See under Minor Mu.salman Castes. 

DASA.--A sub-division of many Brahman and Vani caste.s.**' 


(l\ DaVa is i.rohablv the word i.e., ten. and is apj.licd in (.Sujanlt to ili«» 

inferior sub-division of a caste, the superior being styled \ isa from n.v, ..... twcnly. 
In some oases we find below the Dasa division a I anch and Adhich. meaiimi, fixe 
and ‘ two and a half.’ In the Dcccan a similar system gwes the name of Aku.amuse 
or eleven measures to the inferior or irregularly recruited sub-d.vision of a 
which ihc main body ia stvled Bira-mAse. i.e., twelve measures. In the case of the 
Johdri ca ™e, there Ire sub-divisions known as ‘twelve measure.’ ‘ eleven measure 

Ld‘tenmeasure,’theequivalentoftheGujarat‘twenty .‘ten and five divisions. 
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Name and DAS AS, returned as numbering 4,683 (1901), including 2,364 males 

and 2,319 females, are found mainly in the Karn4tak and in small 
numbers in Kolhapur and the States of the Southern Maratha Country. 
They are a class of mendicant beggars belonging to different low castes 
of Hindus and Lingayats. In Madras they numbered 32,035 at the 
Census of 1901. They are Vaishnavaites in religion, the Lingayats 
only being Shaivas. A man is either a hereditary das (servant of 
god) or becomes so by vowing to devote himself to the god Venkatrama 
of Tirupati. A man who has made such a vow goes to Tirupati, 
where he is initiated, and subsequently makes a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of the god every year, unless he is prevented by illness. When 
a das dies the yearly pilgrimage is kept up by his heir. Though the 
Dasas form one religious order, the members who belong to different 
castes neither eat together nor intermarry. Examples of such castes 
are Banjig, Bedar, Golla, Holia, Korava, Kshatri, Mahar, Valu, Vakkal. 
The only point of difference between the Disds and the lay members 
of their castes is that the Dasas support themselves by begging, and 
abstain from flesh and bquor on Saturdays, new-moons and fast days. 

In addition to begging, some sing and play music, and others 
perform dramatic plays. The women frequently live by prostitution. 
Some of them are hereditary temple servants and own indm or rent-free 
lands. They sweep the temple yard, but are not allowed to pass 
within the door. Besides the produce of rent-free lands they receive 
the dressed food offered to the village Mdruti. The women of the 
Holia Dasas carry the goddess Murgava in procession, and live by 
prostitution. 

Di/Uions. Each caste division of theDas&s has two sub-divisions, Tirmal and 
Gaud, who eat together, but do not intermarry. The cause of the 
split is that Tirmal Dasas allow their women to practise prostitution 
and to take part in plays and dances ; while the Gaud DasAs in acting 
give the women s parts to boys and have no unmarried women. When 
a Dasa has a family of daughters and no son, he keeps one of his daugh¬ 
ters unmarried, to be a prostitute or Basavi. Her children inherit 
her father’s property. If a Basavi has all daughters and no sons, 
she also keeps one of her daughters unm arried for the same purpose. 

Buchanan mentions the Dasas in his account of Mysore and 
Kanara.^'^ 

DAS AGRL —A sub-division of Agris. 

DASARA. —A sub-division of Vanis. 


(l; Buchanan’s Mysore, Vol. I, pp. 241, 331. 339 : Vol. II. p. 55. 
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DASKOSHI. —A sub-division of Shrim&li Br&hmans. 

DASUNDI. —A s 5 axonyin for Bhit. 

DATANIA. —A sub-division of V4ghris. 

DAUDI. —A sub-division of Bobor&s. 

DAULE. —A sub-division of Mah&rs. 

DAURE GOSAVl. —See Bharadi or Daure Gos4vi. 

DAVAR. —A sub-division of Vdrlis. 

DAVARl. —A synonym for Josbi. 

DAVARJI. —A sub-division of Jogis. 

DAYAMA. —A synonym for Dahema. 

DEPALAS/*^ numbering 603 (1901) including 324 males and 279 Name and 
females, are found only in Clutch and K4thi^w4r, in Dhrdngdhra, 
Wadhwan City, Bhuj and Mandvi. They seem to be a branch of the 
Loh4n4s, and it is said that formerly inter-marriages between 
them and the Lohan4s were of common occurrence. The Lohanas, 
except those of Wadhwdn and Dhrangdhra, still interdine with them, 
and their priests are common. They, like the Lohanas, possessed 
Bhits or Vahiwanchas three generations ago, but these cannot now be 
traced. Tradition asserts that there were two brothers Lakho and 
Damowho came from Lohargad (Sind) to Shiali, a village near Limbdi, 
and thence went to Dhringdhra by Wadhwan. From Lakho 
descended the Lohanas, and from Damo the Depalas. It is further 
stated that their residence in Kathiawar has lasted over 300 years. 


There are no endogamous divisions of the caste. They have 
the following sections which are exogamous:— 

1. Allaiya and Jobunputra. 4. Popatia. 

2. Chavani. 0. Raghavani. 

3. Damani. 6. \alani. 

Marriage with a mother’s sister’s, father s sister’s, or mother’s 
brother’s daughter is prohibited. Two sisters can be married simul¬ 
taneously, or one after the other, the elder one being inarried first. 
Two brothers may marry two sisters. Boys are generally married 
between fifU^en and twenty, girls between nine and thirteen. I’olv- 
gamy is allowed, but somewhat restricted, for no second wife can 
be taken within ten years of the first marriage unle.'^s tlie first wife is 
dead. Failure of issue is generally the sole reason for taking a second 
wife. If one marries a second wife in addition to the first, the former 

(1) From material.H supplied by Mr. K. G I’unclil. LL.b. 


Divisions. 


Marri.iiift. 
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wife receives yiuant, z.e., food and raiment, separately provided under 
the rules of the caste. 


R<‘ltyion. 


The offer of marriage is made by the boy’s father, who has to 
pay a sum up to Rs. 100 or ornaments and clothes worth that amount 
to the girl, which is known as samurtun. The principal ceremonies of 
marriage are as follows:— 

1. Sagdi or vamdl, that is, the betrothal. 

2. Lagna lakhavurit or sending a note to the girl’s father 
with the priest, stating the time fixed for the marriage. 

3. Lagoa vadhAvavuriy or welcoming the priest who has 
brought the note by presenting him with Rs. 3-8-0. 

4. Pithi chodhavaviy or applying turmeric paste to the 
forehead and cheeks of the bride and bridegroom. 

5. FulenkhuOy or the bridegroom’s procession. 

6. Samaiyun, or the reception of the bridegroom at the 
village boundary by the girl’s party. 

7. Ponkhavun, or welcoming of the bridegroom by the girl’s 
mother in the marriage booth, when she is given Rs. 25 to be 
presented to the bride {kdrdo). 

8. Kanydddn, or handing over the girl. 

9. Ferafarvay or going four times round the sacrificial fire by 
the bride and bridegroom, which is the binding portion of the 
marriage. 

Widow re-marriage is allowed. The widow’s intended husband has 
to pay her a sum of from Rs. 25 to Rs. 100. The couple are seated on 
two low wooden stools opposite each other, and an earthen vessel 
containing a lamp fed with ghi is placed between them. Ganpati is 
worshipped and the pair touch each other head to head and look 
below at the lamp, which completes the ceremony. Widow re-marriages 
are generally celebrated in secret as they are held to be degrading. 
A payment must be made to the relations of the widow’s first husband 
of two-thirds of the des paid at the time of her first marriage. This 
claim never exceeds the sum of Rs. 66f. A bachelor is not allowed to 
marry a widow. Divorce is not allowed. The caste follow the Hindu 
law of inheritance with slight modifications 

D^palas are Hindus of the Swaminarayan and Ramanandi sects. 
Their chief god is Xarsinhji, an incarnation of Vishnu. Their family 
dnities are Ashapuri, Pithad, Khodiyar, Suro (a deified ancestor in 
whose name a pillar has been erected), Surdhana and Thakurji. Those 
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who can afford it make pilgrimages to sacred places of note. The 
offerings to gods consist of red lead and cocoanuts. When an epidemic 
breaks out, Mdtdji is propitiated with an offering of cooked food. The 
religious teacher of the Dep^tUsisGangar^mji of Dhr^ngdhra. Their 
priests are a section of the Gujardt S&rasvat Brahmans called hluxt 
who occupy a statusinferior to the other Br4hmans, who do not dine 
with them. These hhats dine with Loh4n4s and Dep4las. 

The dead are burnt, except infants under six months old, who are Death 
buried. The ashes are thrown into a pit on the bank of a riv6r. Tlie 
bones are carried and thrown into the river Rew4jia or Narmada. Those 
who can afford it carry them to Benares to be thrown into the Ganges. 

The shrdddha is performed to propitiate the deceased ancestors. Those 
who have the means marry a male and a female calf by a mock marriage 
(nil farndvavi) in honour of the unmarried dead and childless ancestors. 

Dep4l4s believe that their ancestors dealt in provisions, 
particularly grain, and paints, between Malwa and Dholera. They are 
now house-servants, artisans and shop-keepers. Some are husband¬ 
men and a few are schoolmasters. The artisans work m stone 

quarries and carve stone. 

Khatris (dyers), Bhivs^rs, Kiyasths and Dhuldhoyas can eat 
with the Dep41&s. In Cutch Depilis dine with those with whom 
Lohinds dine, and do not dine with Bhavsirs or Dhuldoyas. Of those 
superior to them, the Brahman bhali, Lohan&s, Prajia Sonis and the 

hhat S4r4svat Brahmans eat with them. 


DESAR.— A sub-division of Mangs. 

DESHASTH.— A sub-division of Brahmans. 

DESHAVAL. _A sub division of Vanias and Brahmans. 

DESHI. _A sub-division of Baris, Son4rs and Sutars. 

DEV.— A sub-division of Devangs. 

DEVADIG.— See Suppalig or Devadig. 

DEVALAK.— A synonym for Shaiva Gurav. 

DEVALVAKIYA.— A sub-division of Bhats. 

DEVANGS alsokno^as Hatkars, Jads, Koshtis or Salis. munber- 
ine 244 445 (1901) including 124,351 males and 120 094 female^. 

found in all parts of the Presidency and Native .States except 
Gujarat Of this number, 103,393 were recorded as Linpiyats and 
48 as Musalmans at the Census of 1901. The caste is also known 
as Nekar Negar and Nevakar in the Kanarese districts and Vinkar 
in the Deccal Neyakar is a Kanarese and ^'mkar is Marathi 
term, meaning a weaver. Regarding the origin of the term Hatkar 


Name and 
oricin. 
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it is stated that at one time all the Hatkars were Lingayats. Several 
hundred years ago, a certain Dev^ingad Ayya persuaded some of them 
to wear the sacred thread instead of the linga and to rub their brows 
with sandal instead of with cowdung ashes. The obstinacy with 
which they have stuck to their new religion, from hcU obstinacy, 
is generally believed to be the origin of the name of Hatkar. But 
this is improbable, as Hatkar is also a name of a class of shepherds to 
whom the epithet obstinate seems to be in no w'ay applicable. The 
name Hatkar is also traced to hadgakhram or ship-mover, because 
they used to make sails. The term Koshti is derived from the Sanskrit 
kosh, the cod or cocoon of a spider, which is indicative of weaving, 
the occupation of the caste. Jad is said to mean a great man. S4h 
is derived from the Sanskrit sdlika weaver. Devang means the body 
of gods, and is the name of the supposed original ancestor of the caste. 
It is stated that Devang was created by Shiva to cover the nudity of 
mankind. The Koshtis of Poona say that they were Brdhmans, 
who, for refusing to give the Jain saint Parasnath a piece of cloth, 
were cursed and told they would become weavers and never prosper. 
Some claim the sage Bhavana as their common ancestor. Bhdvana 
married Bhadravati, daughter of the sun, who bore 101 sons, who 
are supposed to be founders of so many exogamous sections in the 
caste. Some claim descent from Vastradhari, the robesman of the 
gods, whom the gods accompanied on earth in the form of useful tools. 
According to their sacred books, the founder of their caste was Sumant, 
who was born from the mouth of Parameshvar, the supreme being. 
One day Parameshvar asked Sumant to give him a piece of cloth to 
wear. As Sumant had none, Shiva prayed to the minor gods, who 
became the instruments of weaving, and for this reason weaving tools 
have the names of gods and sages. 


It appears likely that weaving began with the manufacture of coarse 
blankets from the wool of the sheep tended by shepherds and was 
originally a shepherd’s occupation. Hence the weaving caste is still 
known as Hatkar, which is a sub-division of the great Dhangar or 
sh.'pherd’s caste. With the dawn of an era of agriculture, cotton, 
and lat^'r silk, came to be used. The weaving caste then gained 
niany recruits, and became specialised. Later on, it was split up by 
religious diftVrences. having come much under the influence of Linga- 
vatism. A great number of these weavers must have once centred 
at Vijayanagar. where they seem to have leaders Devangayya and 
.Mu<arigayya, to this dav. Another division was formerly resident 
in tfie Junnar division of the Ahmednagar and Bijapur kingdoms of 
tiic Dercan. and still hears the name of .Tunnare. 
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The casl« have the following endogainoiis divisions:_ 


1. Ahir. 

2. Arasiuapatala. 

3. Bangad. 

4. Chambhar. 

o, Chile Kurvin. 

G. Dev. 

7. Devang or Khatavan. 

8. Ilalabe. 

9. Hire Kurvin 

10. Jain. 

11. Junnare. 

12. Kul^chari or observers 

of family rites, also 
known as Janav 
Devangs as they wear 
jdm'ds or sacred 
threads. Some of 
them wear both the 
sacred thread and the 
linga. 

13. Kurad. 


14. Kurnaval.* 

15. Mar^tha, Sakul, Sahakul 

or Swakui Sdli. 

16. Miskin. 

17. Nag. 

18. Nakul or Lakul. 

19. Padam or Padma Sali. 

20- Pad Sdli.* 

21. Patnaval.* 

22. I^atta or Pat Sali. 

23. Saguna or Samaya Sali. 

24. Shakuna or Sakuna Sali. 

25. Shivachari.* 

26. Shubra Sali. 

27. Shuddha Sali. 

28. Soma Sali. 

29. Sukha Sali. 

30. Santa Sali. 

31. Sut Sali. 

32. Tikale. 

33. Togati. 


Of the above those marked with asterisks are purely Lingayats. 
Padam Sdlis have two divisions, Hindu and Lingayat. The Hindu 
Padam Salis of Kanara wear both the linga and the sacred thread ; 
those of the other districts wear only the .sacred thread. 


In the Poona district are found two of the above divisions, 
Maratha and Padma, who neither eat together nor intermarry. The 
Satara Salis have five divi.sions, Maratha, Padam and Nakul, Kur¬ 
naval and Patnaval. The divisions commonly found among the 
Nasik Koshtis are Ahir, Bangad, Jain, Kurad, Maratha, Miskin and 
Sut Sali. The Sholapur Salis are split up into .six divisions, Bangad, 
Maratha, Padma, Siikh, Tikale and Togati. Of these the Marathas 
are considered to be the highest in the .social scale. They do not 
eat with the others. The rest eat together hut do not intermarry. 
In Ahmednagar are to he met the Chamhhar. Nakul, Padam and 
Sakul Salis. Of the.se tlie Sakuls are supposed to ho the pure des¬ 
cendants of the founder of the caste. Lakuls are bastards. The 
Sakuls do not eat with the other three divisions, wlio eat from them 
but not with one another. The main divisions of 1 lie Belgaum Salis 


£ndo- 

gamous 

divisions. 
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are Padam, Saguna, Sukh and Sunta. Except the last division 
all eat together and intermarry. The Sunta S4lis are reverts from 
Islam and are so called, because they stiU keep up the practice of 
circumcision or sunia. Their customs are partly Musalm4n and 
partly Hindu. The Salis found in Dhirwar belong to the Mg, P^am, 
Patta, Shakuna, Shubhra, Shuddha and Soma divisions. Six divisions 
of S41is are found in Bijipur, who may be divided into three groups. 
The first group is known under the general name S&li and includes 
the Padma, Sakul and Sukh divisions. The second group includes 
the Pad Sabs and Soma Sabs, and the third group consists of the 
Shuddha Sabs and Dev Sabs. AU these divisions formerly ate together 
and intermarried. Since some have become Lingiyats and others lean 
to Lingayatism, none but the Padam S4bs and Sukha Sibs eat 
together and intermarry. The Salis of Kanara are divided into a 
sinapatala, Padam SaUs, Pat SiUs and Sut S&Us. The Pat ^Us 
do not eat with the others. The Arasinapatalas take food cooked 


Exo- 

gamous 

divisions. 


by the Padam Salis. 

The exogamous sub-divisions of most of the divisions mentioned 
above are identical with surnames. The chief of them are as Mows : 


Adraane. 

Davade. 

Akade. 

Dhaval- 

Ambte. 

shankh 

Ashkar. 

Dhanik. 

Bade. 

Dhole. 

Bagde. 

Dhotre. 

Barje. 

Divane. 

Bendre. 

Divte. 

Bhagvat. 

Dumane. 

Bhandari. 

Gajare. 

Bharote. 

Gh4te. 

Bhutkar. 

Ghodke. 

Bitkar. 

Ghosale. 

Bolke. 

Gore. 

Burshe, 

Gupta. 

Changle. 

Havre. 

Chaudhari. 

Ingle. 

Chav'^re. 

Jedhe. 

Chote. 

Jhade. 

Dandavate. 

Kamble. 

Dangare. 

Karme. 

Daphal. 

Kavade. 


Kharbuje. 

Sdtpute. 

Khirode. 

Sind. 

Kode. 

Shing4re, 

Kuchekar. 

Shevdte. 

lAkre. 

Somak. 

Like. 

Songe. 

Lol. 

Sukale. 

Lotke. 

Takle. 

Mah^dwar. 

Tambe. 

Mardhe 

T41kar. 

Misil. 

Tarte. 

Mudgal. 

Talpushe. 

Nichal. 

TalpurusL 

Palmar. 

Teke. 

P&rkhe. 

Thigle. 

Patak. 

Upare. 

Pdvale. 

Valle. 

Pore. 

Varade# 

Eanbhare. 

Varu- 

Reke. 

Yekir. 

Rokde. 


S^mal. 
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Some of the sections among the Dev4ng Koshtis take their 

names from certain functions they have to perform during marriages. 
Ihey are as follows:— 

1. Bhandiri; have to offer turmeric powder or bkanddr. 

2. Chavre : hold a ckaiiri or fly-whisker. 

3. Dhavalshankh: have to blow a conch or sJiankh. 

4. Dhole : have to beat a dkol or drum. 

5. Divate : have to hold a torch or divti. 

6. Ghdte : have to sit fast or gkat before the goddess. 

7. Jh^de : have to jhdd or sweep. 

8. Kalashe : have to set a pot or kalask. 

9. Kdmbale ; have to spread a blanket or kdnibli before the 
goddess. 

10. TAlkar; have to beat the metal cups or tdls. 

11. TAlpurush : have to lay out the two plates. 

12. Upre: have to wave incense. 

The Mardtha S4lis of N4sik have also adopted Brihraauical 
gotras in addition to surnames or kuls, such as Bharadwdja, Dhaumya, 
Gautam, K4shyap. Kaundinya and Vishishtha. 

In the Karnatak, the exogamous di\dsions are known as bedagus 
which are as follows :— 

Aralikatti 
Arshanda. 

Bijjala. 

Devena. 

Gadgiya. 

Gundimeya. 

Honnabaginda. 

Surpurada. 

The Hire and Chik Kurvins have seventy-six gotras, whicli are 
arranged in two equal groups, one called after Shiva, and the other 
after Shiva’s consort Parvati. The stock names Ashva, Benni and 
Dharu are included in the first group ; and Arishiv, Dev and Guru 
in the second group. The names of some of the other .stocks are Are, 
Bile, Gandi, Koti, Kunchimani, Mail. Mena. Mine. Mulla. etc. 

M 11 323 -39 


Honnungda. 

Kalasda. 

Konappana. 

Nanyada. 

Pattada 

Sakkariya. 

Shivasduda. 
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Marriage. 


Marriages are prohibited between members having the same 
surname or hedagu. In some places, sameness of tlevak is a bar to 
intermarriage ; in others it is not. In Nasik, where the caste has 
adopted Brahmanical golraSy sameness of surname as well as of gotra 
is a bar to intermarriage. But if the gotra of a party is not known, 
the surname or hd only is taken into consideration in settling marriages. 
Among the Kurvins, marriages are prohibited between members of the 
same gofra, and among the Chik Kurvins the family stocks of the 
bride’s mother’s father and the bride’s father should be different 
from those of the bridegroom’s father and of the bridegroom’s mother’s 
father. In most places, marriage with a father’s sister’s or mother’s 
brother’s daughter is allowed; in a few places it is prohibited. 
Marriage with a mother’s sister’s daughter is not allowed. A man 
may marry two sisters and brothers may marry sisters. 

Marriage is infant as well as adult. In Sholdpur, as a rule, girls 
are married before they come of age. Sexual license before marriage 
is not tolerated. Girls guilty of misconduct are excommunicated. 
Polygamy is allowed and practised, but polyandry is unknown. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father. If the boy’s 
father is well-to-do, he receives a dowry with the girl. If the girl’s 
fatlier is poor, he receives a bride-price. In the Karnatak, as a rule, 
tile Ijoy’s father has to pay to the girl’s father a sum of Rs. 30. The 
day for the marriage is fi.xcd bv a Brahman priest, who conducts the 
service The marria<ye ceremonies of the Kulacharis are conducted 

O 

by their religious teachers, who belong to their own caste and are 
called Devangayyas. The marriage consists of the following cere¬ 
monies 

1. Kunku-ldvnp OT Sdkhar-sadi the betrothal. It is performed 
a few days before the marriage. The boy’s father with friends and 
kinsfolk goes to the girl’s house accompanied with music. A square 
of wheat grains is formed and the girl is seated over it. The boy s 
fatlier worships the girl, presents her with a robe, fills her lap with rice 
grains, sugarcandy, a cocoanut, dry dates, and almonds, puts an orna- 
nu‘iit on her person, and applies red powder to her forehead. Sandal 
paste is then applied to the foreheads of the party assembled, betel 
is distributed, and the ceremony concludes. 

2. Halad or turmeric-rubbing.-—On the day fixed for the purpose, 
turmeric paste is first applied to the girl at her home and then to the 
koy at his. A cocoanut and a dagger are then tied in a piece of yellow 
cloth and put into the hand of the boy. The boy must not part with 
the dagger till the marriage ceremonies end. 
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3. Tdan or oil-spHnkli«g.~Oa the marriage day a washer 
woman sprinkles oil over the head of the bridegroom, singing songs 
fthe receives a gift and retires. ^ ^ ® 

leavet' P^nchajmllava or 

leaves of five kinds of trees ; or of the loom-rope, a stone kmp and a 

cake put together. The panchapallava is put in a winnowing fan 

wbch IS placed in Maruti’s temple. The boy’s parents, taking a plate 

containmg an offering to the god, go to the temple in procession under 

I of garments tied into 

reOrn 1 , placed before the god, and the party start to 

idoW^ T' 1 °'" goldsmith’s, take from him 

Idols of gods, place them over the pa/tchapallava and return home. The 

devak is inst^ed in a corner of the house. In some places it is tied 
to a post or the marriage booth. 


5. Lagna or the marriage proper.—The bridegroom, dressed in 
marriage attire, with a 6 d.s/n>i .7 or marriage coronet fixed on his iiead, 
IS taken on horseback to the bride’s village. He stops at the villa<^t' 
temple and sends to the bride his brother, who is called vardhava. 
At the bride’s, her father presents the boy’s brother with a turban 
te be given to the bridegroom. The best man in return hands a 
lucky necklace or mangahutra to a woman in the bride’s house to be 
tied round the bride’s neck, and returns to Maruti’s temple with a 
suit of clothes, in which the bridegroom is dressed at the time of his 
marriage. When the bridegroom reaches the bride’s house, rice 
mixed with curds is waved round him. He is led into the booth and he 
and the girl are made to stand face to face on bamboo ba.skets placed 
on low stools, with a curtain held between them. The priest draws 
aside the curtain, throws the lucky rice or mangaldkshat over tliem. 
and seats them both on the marriage altar or bafnde. Seven threads 
are twisted into a cord, which is passed round them, pieces of turmeric 
are tied to the right wrist of the bridegroom and to tlie left wrist <»f the 
bride, they throw clarified butter into the sacred fire, and the hems 
of their garments are knotUnl together. They go into the house 
and bow before their family deities. The bridegroom steals one 
of the images and the bride’s mother takes it back from iiim, giving 
him instead a cocoanut or a silver ring. Tiie guests are dined. 
Next day a caste feast is given and sugar-cakes and rice-Hour boiled 
m water and mixed with mola.sses is eaten. 


7. Phal .—A party of males and females from the boy’s house 
go with music to the girl’s house, taking with them ric^ grains, dry 
dates, dry cocoa kernels, almonds, cocoannts. a packet of .sugar, 
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a robe, a bodice, etc The boy and girl are made to worship Ganpati, 
the girl is dressed in the robe and bodice, and her lap is filled with 
the other articles. Betel is distributed, sandal paste is applied to 
the foreheads of the guests, and the ceremony is over. 

8 . Zal. —The women on the boy’s and on the girl’s side stand 
on two sides of a curtain. The curtain is drawn aside, and each 
party tries to win over the other, that is, to drag them on to their 
side. This game is known as zdl. 

9. Zcwda.—This is a dance in which a man takes the bride and 
bridegroom on his two hips and dances to the accompaniment of music. 

10. Vardt. —This is the return procession of the bridegroom to 
his house with his bride. On reaching the house the pair untie each 
other’s marriage wTistlets or lanlans and caste people are feasted, 
which terminates the marriage. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow cannot naarry 
her father’s sister’s, mother’s sister’s, or mother’s brother’s son, 
or a member of her late husband’s section. In some places, she is 
prohibited from marrying a member even of her father s section. 
A widow remarriage is celebrated on a dark night in the latter half of 
the month. In Nasik, the bridegroom’s father goes to the widow s 
house with caste people, accompanied with music, taking with him a 
tray containing a robe, a bodice, bangles, turmeric powder, red powder, 
a lucky necklace and ornaments. A low wooden stool is placed on 
the ground and a square of grains is made over it. The widow is 
seated over the stool and is made to wear the robe and bodice brought 
by the bridegroom’s father. Tl\e bridegroom tlieii ties the lucky 
necklace round her neck and applies red powder to her forehead, 
which completes the union. Next, the widow is presented with the 
ornaments brought for her, the pair are made to worship a water-pot 
(Farioifl) by a Brahman priest, 'pdnsupdri and sandal paste are distri¬ 
buted, and the party return to the bridegroom s house. In Sholapur, 
the widow remarriage is celebrated in a deserted place, where no 
light is kept burning. The pair to be married and a Brahman priest, 
and on some occasions a few castemen. are present. The widow is 
first bathed, and then her intended husband. The former is seated on a 
low^ wooden stool, the latter on a bullock’s packsaddle. Both are 
made to drink sugared milk from the same cup, and the widow s lap 
is filled, wdiich completes the ceremony. The faces of the pair shou 
not be seen till the following morning. But this custom is dying out. 
In some parts of Sholapur, the ceremony consists only in tying a 
lucky necklace round the widow'’s neck or in applying rod powder to 
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her forehead after she has worn a new robe. In S&t4ra, as in Sholipur 
tte ceremony takes place m a lonely locality. The foreheads of^the’ 

and then ^vIth red powder, and the ^vidow’s lap is filled. Some^ 

times rice grains are thrown over their heads and they are made to 

wear new clothes and bow to the house gods, this being the only 

Mremony. As a rule, a bachelor is not aUowed to marry a widow^ 

but in some places he is allowed to do so after marrying a rm bush 
(talotropis gigantea). 


Divorce is permitted with the sanction of the caste panch. 
Incompatibility of temper, the wife’s misconduct, the husband’s 
lU-treatment of the wife or his being subject to an incurable disease, 
are considered to be sufficient cause for a divorce. In some places 
the divorce is efiected by breaking asunder the lucky necklace round 
the wWe s neck ; in others, by performing funeral rites in the name of 
the wife. A divorced woman is allowed to remarry by the widow 
remarriage form. In some places, adultery on the part of the wife is 
pumshed with excommunication, in others, she is allowed to remain in 
the caste on her giving a dinner to the caste people. The caste follow 
the Hindu law of inheritance. 


Sdlis are chiefly Vaishnavaites, though they have no objection Religion, 
to the worship of Shiva. Many are followers of the Varkari sect. A few 
belong to the Kabir sect. Their family deities are : Khandoba, 
Bahiroha, Jotiba, Narsoba, Mahadeva, Bhavani, Jogdi, Satvai and 
Kedarling. They also worship all village, local and boundary gods, 
and observe all the Hindu holidays. Goats and fowls are offered to 
the minor deities on Sundays and Thursdays, which are received by 
the officiating priests of the temples. On the Dasara day goats are 
killed in honour of Bhavani of Tuljapur, and feasts of liquor and flesh 
are given to the castemen ; and goudhal dances are performed. Goats 
are also offered by some at the time of marriages. Maratha Salis 
make pilgrimages chiefly to Alandi, Benares, Jejuri, Keddrling, Pandhar- 
pur and Tuljipur. Mu.salman saints are venerated. Tals or silver- 
embossed plates are installed in the name of deceased ancestors. 

They believe in witchcraft and soothsaying. Their religious teacher 
is a man of their own caste, who lives at Benares and visits them once 
or twice a year. The rt'ljgr us teacher of some is a Ilatkar or Dhangar, 
who lives at Kolhapur. The religious t<‘acher of the Maratha Salis in 
Kh4ndesh lives at Bangalore and is called Shesh Naik. The religious 
teachers of the Kulacharis are men of their own caste. The office is 
hereditary and there is generally one in each peth or division of the 
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Death. 


Occupa¬ 

tion. 


larger towns. The teachers are called Devangayyas and their chief, 
who is called Musangayya, lives at Humpi, thirty-six miles north¬ 
west of Beliary. He is a married man and his office is hereditary. 
He is believed to be a direct descendant of the great Devang, the 
supposed ancestor of all Hatkars. The priests of the caste are Deshasth 
Brahmans. 


The dead are eitlier burnt or buried. Persons died of small-pox, 
leprosy and cholera and the unmarried dead are buried with head to the 
south. The death ceremonies of the caste resemble those of local 
Kunbis, with this ditferena* that the corpse is dressed in a loin cloth 
and turban. The shnidfJha and malidh^ja are performed annually 
for the ])ropiliation of the deceased ance.stors. 


The hereditarv occupation of the caste is weaving cotton and 
silk robes and bodice cloths, sheets, quilts, waist-cloths and turbans. 
Some act as servants to weavers. Their women help them in cleaning 
yarn and s[)inniiig. Some are shop-keepers, a few are employed in 
Government service, and .some are asricultural labourers. Thev have 


greatly sutt'ered from the competition of European and Bombay 
machine-made goods and many of them are in debt. The Hire and 
Chik Knrvius. in addition to weaving, rear goats and fowls, but do 
not keep (logs, as any one who is found keeping a dog is at once put 
nut of caste. They have a strict rule against gelding bulls and never 
own bullocks. 


I*'”'’*! They eat tlu* flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, hare, deer and fish 

and drink licpior. The Kiilacharis neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. 

DEVANGAN. A sub division of Sonars. 

DEVARA-DASMAYA.—A sub-division of J;ids. 

DEVARUKHA. -A sub-division of Brahmans. 

DEVA TANAKHL—A synonym for Lohar. 

DEVLL—Nv' Bhavin. 

dhade .—A sub-division of Lamanis. 


DHAKALVAR.-- A sub-division of Mangs. 

dhalgar. A-sul)-division of Mochis. 

DHALYA.- -A sub-division of Vanjaris. 

DHANDARL— A sub division of Vaglirls. 

DHANDHAYA.—A sub-division of Darjis. 

DHANGAR.—A sub-division of \^^idus, Murlis, Vaghes. Gavlis 
and Koli.s. 
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DHANGARS, also known as G^vadas in the S&t4ra District, 
numbering 467,622 (1901), including 232,901 males and 234,721 
females, are found all over the Deccan, Konkan and the Southern 
Mar^tha Country. Regarding their origin, the Jativiveka asserts 
that they are descended from a Shudra father and a Mahishya woman ; 
the Mahishya, again, is said to be the offspring of a Kshatriva and 
a Vaishya mother. According to an old tradition, they were created 
from the dust of Shiva’s body. Another tradition alleges that their 
original ancestor was the sage Tapa. A third tradition asserts that, 
while Khaudoba was once strolling in a forest, he met their progenitor, 
whom he struck dumb wnth awe by the display of his miraculous powers. 
From that time the Dhangar with his relatives began to worship 
Khandoba with implicit devotion, and offered his daughter Banai 
to the god, who accepted her as his wife. Khandoba, being thus 
propitiated, conferred upon him the boon that he and his descendants 
would earn a good living by rearing and tending sheep. 


The social position of Dhangars is below that of Kunbis, but in 
point of language, house, dress and food they differ little from Kunbis. 
Dhangars rank themselves with Marathas, and do not eat from the 
Ghisadis, Buruds, Parits and Jingars, whom they consider below them. 
Dhangars thus claim a fairly high status in Hindu society, but there 
can be little doubt that they are a pre-Aryan race. Their totemism as 
displayed by the totem trees which they worship at the time of 
marriage is an indication of their aboriginal descent; and the .same 
conclusion is indicated l>y the fact that they are of a very dark 
complexion, strong and generally coarse-featured. Among the people 
who are to be avoided at sacrifices offered to the gods and mane^, 
shepherds and keepers of buffaloes are mentioned by Manu (III. (lin). 
Thus according to Mami, Dhangars, some of whom rear sheep and .sonu- 
buffaloes, are a de.spiscd race. The word Dhangar seems to be non 
Aryan. Wilson has. indeed, traced it to what he thinks to be tin- 
Sanskrit word dhenukar. But .such a word is foreign to Sanskrit 
literature, and is not to be met with even in lexicons. 

Dhangars seem to U si)read not only over the Deccan and KutiKiin 

but also over the Central Pr(>vince.s, Berar, the I'nited I’rovimes jn.l 

Central India, where they am called Dhangars. Tin' Dh.'mL'ars nl 
the Central Provinces and Berar are, like the Dhangars (.1 the D. .cm 
and Konkan, shepherds and wool-weavers, so that their id-nfily is not 
at all improbable. The same cannot perhaps be said ot the DIc'.ngai- 
of Northern India, who are employed in feUing the jungle, and work 
labourers and scavengers. Wilson thinks these to be different from 


Name and 
origin. 
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the shepherds aud wool-weavers of this name in Southern India, 
although they may be the same as the Dhangar cultivators of Telangana. 
Sherring, however, supposes that the Dhangars of Northern India are not 
the same, as the Southern Dhangars are much higher in social rank. 
But diversity of occupation or social rank is not a strong argument 
against the identity of the Dhangars of Northern India with those of 
Telangana, or of either with those of Berar and the Deccan and Konkan. 
Instances are not wanting of tribes being broken up each into a number 
of sub-castes as they spread over a large area, following various profes¬ 
sions aud occupying different social positions in different districts. 
Again, the very fact that there is no such Sanskrit word as Dhangar, 
or other word corresponding to it in sound, seems to show that originally 
Dhangar was a tribal, and not a functional, name. The Dhangars or 
Dhdngars, whether in Northern or Southern India, may, therefore, 
reasonably be considered to belong to the same race. 

In the Deccan and Konkan, however, Dhangar lost its original 
tribal signification, and came to denote, in addition to Dhangars 
proper, a heterogenous group of distinct races following the profession 
of shepherds. The Asal Dhangars or Maratha Dhangars who form an 
important element in the Dhangar population are in all probability 
the representatives of the original Dhangars who settled in the Marathi 
speaking districts. Another large sub-division known as Hatkar 
seems to have been of considerable importance in Berar, inasmuch 
as they held sway in the hilly country round Basim, owing nominal 
allegiance to the lowland rulers, whether Hindu or Muhammadan. 
These Hatkars indeed claim to be Barge Dhangars or “ shepherds with 
the spears ” But Barges and Hatkars are really two distinct sub¬ 
castes of the Dhangar tribe in Ahmednagar and Sholdpur. Very little 
need be said with regard to the Ahir sub-division of the Dhangars. 
Ahirs are doubtless a foreign race, and are even now a separate tribe 
from Dhangars. The inclusion of Ahirs in the Dhangar group is to be 
explained precisely in the same way as the fusion of that foreign tribe 
into the artisan classes of Khandesh may be accounted for. 

Though some of the Dhangar sub-castes have settled down as 
stationary hu.sbandmen or wool-weavers, there are not a few of their 
castemen, such as Khilaris, who have not yet given up their nomadic 
habits. In the fair season they travel long distances westward to the 
hills, and even to the Konkan, supplying the people of the villages 
with manure, for which they are generally paid in kind. They come 
back before the end of the hot weather, when most of them make their 
way to the east, as, during the rains, the raw damp of the western 
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hills is fatal to sheep. They hve in huts with walls of wattled reeds 
and roofs thatched with straw, but, while wandering, they raise tempo¬ 
rary huts of the twigs of trees and wild plantain leaves. Their recognised 
head-quarters are Jejuri in Poona, S&t6ra in the Amednagar district, 
Madhi in the Shevgaon tdluka of the Ahmednagar district and Meda 
in Sfitara. 

The home tongue of the Dhangars is Mar4thi. The names in 
common use among men and women are the same as among local 
Kunbis. • In Satdra, social disputes are settled by the members of 
three families, Gavandes, M6nes and R^gjes. If one of them is not 
at hand, he is sent for, and the dispute stands over till lie comes. 
Breaches of caste rules are punished by making the offender give a 
caste feast. In Sholdpur and other districts, they have a caste council, 
and settle social disputes at caste meetings. In Ahmednagar, their 
hereditary headman is called G4vade, K4rbh4ri, Mirdha (meaning 
a village overseer) or Patil. They say he has no authority to settle 
social disputes, which are generally referred to meetings of elderly 
castemen. In Kanara, like many other castes, the headman goes by 
the name Budvant. In Kh^ndesh the office of the headman, who is 
called Mebetar or Chaudhari, is hereditary. 

The Dhangars have the following endogamous divisions :— 


1 . 

Ahir. 

12 . 

Khikri. 

2 . 

Asal or Maratha. 

13. 

Khilari or Thil4ri. 

3. 

Banaji. 

14. 

Khutekar or Khute. 

4. 

Barge, Bande or 

15. 

Kuktekar. 


Methkari. 

16. 

L4d. 

5. 

D&nge. 

17. 

Mendhe. 

6 . 

Gadage. 

18. 

Mhaske. 

7. 

Gavli. 

19. 

Sangar. 

8 . 

Ghogattunya. 

20 . 

Shegar. 

9. 

Hatkar or Zendev^le. 

21 . 

Shilotya. 

10 . 

Holkar. 

22 . 

Utegar. 

11 . 

Kangar. 

23. 

Musalm^n. 


Endo* 

ff6mou0 

divif^ioDB 


Most of the above divisions have a sub-division known as Kadu or 
bastards, to which the illegitimate or excommunicated members of 
the division are relegated. 

The origin of the names ot most of the divisions is obscure. The 
Asals are so called because they are considered to be ))uie Dbangars, 
the word asal meaning pure. Barges claim U) Marutlias, and weie 
perhaps Bargirs or mounted troopers during the lime of the 
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Marath^s/^^ The Dauges take their name from Dang, by which name 
the wild, hilly and ascending tract of the northern division of the 
Sahvadris is known. The term Gavli means a milkman and is 
sugizesti\e of the occupation of the division. The term Khil&ri 
is derived from khilldr a herd of cattle. The Khutekars take their 
name from the khiinte or peg which they fix in the ground for 
weaving purposes. The Mendhes keep mendhis, that is, sheep and 
goats. The Mhaskes rear whashis or buffaloes. 

In the Poona district are found four of the abovementioned 
divisions of Dhangars, (1) Asal Dhangar, (2) Hatkars, (3) Shegarsand 
(4) Thilaris. The first two classes are numerous in the Ind4pur, 
Bhiinthadi and Purandhar tdlukas. Very few of these Asal Dhangars 
or Shegars keep sheep or weave. Most of them are cultivators, 
putiU and soldiers. The Asal Dhangars consider the Shegars inferior, 
but this the latter do not admit. Neither are at all intimately connect¬ 
ed witli the Thilaris, who still lead a wandering pastoral life. 

In Ahmednagar, they are divided into ten sub-castes:— 

(1) Ahirs, (2) Banajis, (3) Barges, (4) Gadges, (5) Hatkars, (6) Kangars, 
(7) Khutekars, (8) Marathas, (9) Sangars and (10) Shegars. The 
Hatkars, Shegars and Khutekars eat together but do not intermarry ; 
the rest are entirely distinct, neither eating together nor intermarrying. 
In Sholapur, their endogamous groups are (1) Barges or Bandes, 

(2) Hatkars and (3) Khutekars and Khutes. In Satara, they have 
two divisions, (1) Hatkars and (2) Khutekars, who eat together but 
do not intermarry. In Nasik, they are of five sub-division.s, (1) Ahir, 
(2) Hatkar, (3) Khutekar, (4) Lad and (5) Shegar. In Khandesh, 
their recognized sub-divisions are (1) Ahir, (2) Ghogattunya, (3) Hatkar, 
(1) Holkar, (o) Kuktekar, (6) Maratha, (7) Shegar, (8) Shilotya and 
(9) Thilari or Khilari. In Thana, they are distinguished as 
(I) Khutekari Dhangars, who make blankets, (2) Gavli Dliangars, 
who keep cows and buffaloes, and (3) Mendhe Dhangars, who 
are shepherds and goatlierds. They eat together but do not 
intermarry. In Kolaba, their endogamous sections are (1) Mhaskes, 
who rear and tend buffaloes, (2) Khilaris, who are shepherds and 
goatherds, and (3) Utegars, who are blanket Wfeavers. Mhaskes are 
the Dhangar proper of the Kolaba district; Khildris and TTtegars 
belong to the Deccan, and visit the Konkan only in the dry season. 
One half-caste connected with this caste is known as Kh^tiks, who 
are sheep and goat butchers. In Kolhapur, they are split up into 

(l) Thu term Bari'ir is still in use in silledar cavalry in India. A silUddr recruit 
brings his own horse. Bargirs are followers for whom horses are provided by the 
employer. 
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D4nge or hill and (2) Mendhe or sheep Dhangars, who eat together 
but seldom intermarry. 

The cxogamous divisions of Dhangars are identical with 

gamous 

surnames. lUvisions. 


The following is a list of the most common surnames :— 


1 . 

Ag^she. 

37. 

Hirva. 

73. 

Mdne. 

2. 

Akhad. 

38. 

Hogade. 

74. 

Mang. 

3. 

Ambadc. 

39. 

Holkar. 

75. 

MargAlc. 

■1. 

Barghah. 

40. 

Hulvan. 

76. 

Marie. 

5. 

Bhage. 

41. 

Irale. 

77. 

Matkar. 

6. 

Bliilerao. 

42. 

Irkar. 

78. 

]\Iitge. 

7. 

Bh4nd. 

43. 

Jadhav. 

79. 

Mote. 

8. 

Bh4gvat. 

44. 

Jankar. 

80. 

More. 

9. 

Bhende. 

45. 

Jhore. 

81. 

Nagare. 

10. 

Bhise. 

46. 

Kachare. 

82. 

Pandit. 

11. 

Bhite. 

47. 

Kaitakel. 

83. 

Phanas. 

12. 

Bhonde. 

48. 

Kakade. 

84. 

Phendare. 

13. 

Bhusari. 

49. 

K4mble. 

85. 

Pinglc, 

14. 

Borshe. 

50. 

Kambre. 

86. 

PisAl. 

15. 

Buie. 

51. 

Kankharo. 

87. 

Kahinj. 

10. 

Chendke. 

52. 

K4pdi. 

88. 

Rasinkar. 

17. 

Ohitar. 

53. 

Kapri. 

89. 

Rayaral. 

18. 

Chormule. 

54. 

Kasbe. 

90. 

Rode. 

19. 

Dagade. 

55. 

Kashid. 

91. 

Rodge. 

20. 

Daphal. 

56. 

Kator. 

92. 

Salgar. 

21. 

Dhayagude. 

57. 

Kendc. 

93. 

Sarode. 

22. 

Dhebc. 

58. 

KharAde. 

94. 

Savale. 

23. 

Dhivar. 

59. 

Kharje. 

95. 

Shendgar. 

24. 

Dhoinfoda. 

60. 

Khatekar. 

96. 

Shelke. 

25. 

Dhon. 

61. 

Khoche. 

97. 

Sliinde. 

26. 

Duble. 

62. 

Khutekar. 

98. 

Shingadc. 

27. 

G4dekar. 

03. 

Khillari. 

99. 

Shirolc. 

28. 

Gavandi. 

64. 

Koke. 

100. 

^hirsat. 

29. 

Garale. 

65. 

Kokre. 

101. 

S(4ato. 

30. 

Gavate. 

66. 

Kolekar. 

102. 

Soitnval. 

31. 

Gavade. 

67. 

Kore. 

103. 

Smlke. 

32. 

Ghodke. 

68. 

Liimbhatc. 

104. 

Supne. 

33. 

Ghuine. 

69. 

Landge. 

105. 

Tagad. 

34. 

G ore. 

70. 

Mndane. 

100. 

Tambc- 

35. 

Guiav. 

71. 

Mahav. 

107. 

Taudlo. 

30. 

Hajari. 

72. 

iMiindlik. 

108. 

Tate. 
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Brith. 


109. 

Thanere. 

112. 

Tong. 

115. 

Vdghmare. 

no. 

Thombar. 

113. 

Urade. 

116. 

Vdvare. 

111. 

Thorat. 

114. 

Vagh. 

117. 

Virkar. 


118. Yedge. 


Marriage is prohibited within the sub-division covered by one 
surname. It is also prohibited with those bearing other surnames 
worshipping the same totem such as the sunflow'er, the lotus, the 
pdnchpdlviox leaves of five kinds of trees, and so forth/^^ A Dhangar 
cannot marry his mother’s sister’s daughter, but he may marry his 
father s sister’s or mother’s brother’s daughter. There is no prohibi¬ 
tion against the marriage of two sisters to the same husband. Two 
sisters can also be married by two brothers. Girls are married as 
infants, at ages ranging from four months to twelve years, as a rule 
before the age of puberty. Boys are generally married between four¬ 
teen and twenty-five ; but instances of boys married even when one 
year old are not wanting. Sexual intercourse before marriage is 
strongly reprobated. If a virgin is seduced by a casteman, he is 
compelled to marry her ; if by a member of another caste, she is 
excommunicated. Polygamy is permitted, but it is not thought 
right for a man to marry a second wife, unless the first is dead or 
barren. There does not appear to be any specified limit to the number 
of wives a Dhangar may marry in this manner. But though there 
are cases of Dhangars having from three to five wives living at one 
and the same time, very few Dhangars are known to have more than 
five wives. Polyandry is unknown. 

In Sholapur. after the birth of a child, the mother is held impure 
for t^velve days. For five weeks she is not allowed to cook or to enter 
the cook-room. On the fifth day after the birth the goddess Panchvi 
is worshipped, and on the twelfth day the child is named. On a lucky 
day before the boy is three years old, his hair is cut in front of the 
g^dess Satvai. A sheep is sacrificed and a feast is held except by 
the very poor. A lock of hair is left on the child’s skull until a brother 
or sister is born to him. Seven or eight years later the tuft is removed 
and a proper top-knot is kept on the crown of the head. In Ahmed- 
nagar, on the fifth day after the birth of a child, they slaughter a goat 
m the name of Satvai and offer boiled mutton to the goddess. The 
mother s impurity lasts ten days. They name their children on the 
evening of the twelfth, and distribute boiled grain among their friends 
nnd kinsfolk. The children of the Dhangars in the Poona district 
are named by a Brahman either on the fifth or on the tenth day after 


(1) A complete list of devaks is given in the article on MARATHAS. 
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birth ; and in honour of the ceremony relations and friends are feasted. 

At six months of age, both boys and girls have their heads shaved. 

In Khandesh, on the fifth day after the birth of the child an image 
of Sath embossed on gold plate is tied to the wrist of the child. 

The boy’s father goes to the girl’s and settles the marriage with Marriage, 
her father in the presence of some members of the caste. Betelnut and 
cocoa-kernel are served, and the boy’s father pays from Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 
in cash and about Rs. 30 in ornaments. The boy is given a turban, 
a waist-cloth, a pair of shoes, a brass dining dish and a drinking ves^l. 

A Brahman is called to fix the day most auspicious for the. celebration 
of the marriage. But in case the Brahman is not available, the 
favourite method of fixing an auspicious time is by means of a young 
calf. A cow is let out of the hut, and then the calf. If the calf runs 
directly to the cow to suck, and in so doing passes by the right hand 
side of the marrying couple, who are made to sit outside the cottage, 
the omen is auspicious, and the marriage takes place. But if the calf 
passes by the left of the couple, the marriage is postponed for an 
hour or two, the time being considered inauspicious, and the operation 

is repeated. 

The marriage ceremonies of Dhangars do not differ much from 
those of Kunbis. The essential and binding portion of the marriage 
is an oath by the bridegroom to protect the bride, who, on her part, 
is made to swear lifelong obedience and fidelity. In some districts 
the D/idre ceremony is common. The ends of their wedding garments 
are then tied into a knot in token of perfect union. In some places, 

the throwing of rice or wheat grains over the heads of the bridal 
pair while marriage verses are being repeated is deemed sufficient to 

con.solidate a marriage. 

The chief points in which their marriage customs differ from those 
of Kmibis are : the porch in front of the girl’s house is built, not by 
her father, but by his neighbours and castemen ; on the maiTiage day 
the bov and girl are made to stand on two grindstones, each laid on 
a bamboo basket, and on the four corners of the basket are set blocks 
of imbar {Ficus glomerata) wood ; after a piece of cloth or aritarjxU 
has been held between them and a few grams of red nee thrown 
over them, the Brahman puts on the fingers of the two a Malum, 

/e , a small ring either of silver or a brass metal. In Satara, prior to 
the bridegroom’s going to the girl's house for^ the marriage he is 
taken to Bahiroba’s temple instead of Maruti s as among Kuubis. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow cannot marry 
a member with her deceased husband’s or her father’s surname. Her 
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marriage with the son of her paternal or maternal aunt is also prohibited. 
Money is paid to the first husband’s relations, without whose consent the 
marriage cannot take place. In some places, the consent of the headman 
of the caste is also required. A widow remarriage is generally celebrated 
at night time in the dark fortnight. It cannot take place in the months 
of Ashddk, Paush and Bkudrapad. In the Poona district, except in the 
month of Parish, it can be performed any day from sunrise to sunset. 
Unwidowed women are not allowed to attend the ceremony, except in 
Khandesh, where a widow remarriage is not looked upon with so much 
disfavour as in other places. The widow wears a white robe and bodice 
and new bangles and ornaments presented to her by her intended, 
husband. Her lap is then filled, and Ganpati and Varuna are worshipped. 
Ne.xt the Brahman priest marks the widow’s forehead with red powder, 
and the skirts of the upper garments of the pair are tied into a knot, 
which completes the marriage. In some places, the essential and 
binding portion consists in both the widow and her intended husband 
holding a few grains of corn in their hands and uttering mutual oaths 
of fidelity in the presence of a Brahman. In others, a little water is 
given in the hands of both, and then the head of the one is made to 
touch that of the other. A bachelor desiring to marry a widow is 
first married to a ring or a- rni bush (Calotropis gigantea). 

Divorce is permitted on the ground of impotency in the case of 
man, f)f adultery in the case of woman, and of the loss of caste in the 
case of either. Divorce is also allowed on both sides, if any permanent 
misunderstanding arises. In the latter case alone divorced wives are at 
liberty to marry again after paying the first husband the marriage 
expensps incurred by him. With regard to women divorced or deserted 
for adiiltery, remarriage is forbidden, unless the adultery committed 
IS with a casteman or a member of a higher caste, in which case the 
sin can he expiated by giving a feast to the caste. Dhangars follow 
the Hindu law of inheritance. 

Rciizion. The Caste profess Hinduism, and belong both to the Shaiva and 
Bhagvat sects. Tlieir favourite deities are Vithoba of Pandharpur 
anrl Mahadeva of Udgiri in Kolhapur. The minor gods specially 
worshljtped by the caste are Khandoba and Bahiroba. Dhangars 
say that they have been worshipping Khandoba since the time of 
their progenitor who, as mentioned above, first began to adore and 
reverence the god when the latter exhibited his miraculous power 
in a forest. Bahiroba is their tutelarv house god, and his image is 
buried with the bodies of the well-to-do. The minor deities worshipped 
by them in Alimednagar are Maruti, Khandoba, Sbani, Satvai, Janai, 
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Jokhai, Mhasoba and so forth. Maruti is smeared with vermilion on 
Saturday, and offered a cocoanut and other things. Khandoba is 
sprinkled with turmeric on Sunday, and offered a cocoanut, beteliiut, 
pice and so forth. Shani is rubbed with oil on Saturday, and offered a 
cocoanut, cotton and so forth. Satvai, Janai, Jokhai, and Mhasoba 
are offered a cocoanut. flour, salt and so forth on any day. These 
offerings are received by the hereditary worshippers attached to the 
respective gods and goddesses. In and about Mahahaleshwar in the 
Satdra district the minor god worshipped by the Dhangars are Mhasoba, 
Beheri, Jolla, Janani of Gothanera and Janai of Tbal. Of these five 
deities, Mhasoba and Beheri are male deities, and the rest are female. 
Sunday is the favourite day for the worship of Mliasoba and Beheri 
and Tuesday for that of Jolla and the two Jananis. Cocoanuts, 
flowers and fruits are the commonest offerings. On the days of 
Jdlra, i. c., the feast days set apart in honour of those deities, sixty 
fowls and sixty khdruks (dry dates) and twelve goats are offered to 
all these deities. The number of fowls offered is sixty because there are 
supposed to be sixty hhufs or ghosts in these five deities, of whicb 
twentv-five are to be found in Mhasoba, aiid the rest in the other four 
deities. On the death of a man, his soul becomes a pitor, and twelve 
pitars make one ghost. Hence twelve is the necessary number for the 
sacrifice of goats. Only the males and young girls who have not 
attained puberty can perform the puja or worship of these deities. 
Women, if they are not in their monthly courses can stand at a distance, 
clad in white or red, and j)rostrate themselves before the deities, 
but their pitja and personal offerings arc never accepted by the deities, 
who bring mishaps and disasters on them if they jiersi.st in performing 
puja. 

Although they set a stone on the hill where they pasture their 
herd in the name of any one of the minor gods, and rub it with .sandal 
paste, yet those gods have also certain special ])laces of residence, ?. c., 
Khandoba at Jejuri in Poona, Tukai at Tuljapur in the Nizam’s 
country, Yemdi at Mardi in Sholapiir, and Bahiroba at Henrai in Alimcd- 
nagar, at Kudli near Panchala and Raji in the Indi sub-division of 

Bij^pur. 

The minor deities worshipped by (lie Khandesii Dbangar.s arc 
Khandoba, Bahiroba, Mhasoba, Kkire, Kanhai, Kenubai and Clianya 
Pachya. The last is the patron deity of the Abir Dhangars. The 
worshippers of these deities are called Bliagats. Members of many 
castes such as Sonars, Malis, Kunbis, Mahars an<l Mangs make vows to 
perform the marriage of their children before lliese deities, and Dliangar 
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Bhagats are paid from five annas to five rupees, the sum being always 
a multiple of five,<^* 

Dhangars worship the ghosts of their deceased ancestors and keep 
ancestral images in their houses. They have great faith in sorcery 
and witchcraft. In Sholapur, on the Dasara day, they go to the temple 
of the god Hedamdev in waste lands with music, and one of them gets 
possessed and strikes himself with a naked sword, but is not wounded. 
Those who are present throw wool and pieces of cocoa-kernel over their 
heads, and all dance and sing. They make pilgrimages to Alandi, 
Jejuri, Kundanpur, Nasik, Pandharpur, Tuljapur, Shignapur in Phaltan, 
andRasin in Ahmed nagar. They observe all the Hindu fasts and 
feasts, and worship the plants and animals held sacred by Hindus. 

Speaking generally, the caste employ Brahmans for religious 
and ceremonial purposes, and these Brahmans are received on terms 
of equality by other Brahmans. When Brahmans are not easily 
available, the elders of the caste perform the ceremonies. In Kolaba, 
the family priests of the Mendhes are the ordinary village Brahmans, 
but the Danges have priests of their own class, Avho officiate at their 
marriages. In Thana, .again, some of the Dhangars employ Kumbhars 
or Lingayat priests to perform the funeral rites. 

Death Dhangars carry their dead on a bamboo bier with tomtom and 

music, and burn or bury them. In some places, the corpse is earned 
hung in a blanket. In the case of cremation, the ashes are removed on 
the third or twelfth day and thrown into a river or stream, and the 
bones are gathered and buried. In the case of interment, the dead 
are buried on their backs with their heads to the south. Some families 
build a mud tomb over the grave, and set stones on it. In honoiir 
of the occasion a goat is killed and a dinner is given of rice, split 
peas and mutton. A woman who dies in childbirth is usually buried. 
In some places, such as Mahabaleshwar, they do not burn, but bury 
their dead in a sitting posture with their faces to the west. 

On the death of a Dhangar, his son performs ceremonies for his 
propitiation on the. thirteenth and fourteenth days. He also performs 
shi (Idka every year on the anniversary of his fathers death, and 
makdl or makdla_ya for the propitiation of ancestors in general in the 
dark fortnight of Bhddrapad, on the date of his parent s deatli. At 
each shrdddka, he gives money and grain to the officiating Brahman 
priest, and invites his castemen to a dinner. In some places, on the 

(1) The number five U of strikingly frequent occurrence in caste and tribal 
oeromonios. It seems to indicate an origin in remote times when the limit o 
enumeration was the five fingers of the hand. 
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third and twelfth day after a death Dhangars perform what is called 
the ceremony of giving water. In Kh&ndesh, a little cooked food is 
buried underground where the deceased breathed his last. On the 
tenth day they send for a potter, who prepares small images of human 
forms made of flour and water. He carries these flour images with 
him and places them in flowing water. The potter also says prayers, 
playing on drums and bells. 

The chief calling of Dhangars is that of shepherds, cattle-breeders, Occu- 
cattle-sollers and blanket-weavers. In Ahmednagar some of them who 
live in the plains rear horses, which are called Dhangars’ horses and are 
famed for hardiness and endurance. In Kanara they keep a special 
breed of cows and buffaloes known as Dhangars’ buffaloes and cows, 
which are the largest cattle in Kanara. They also deal in wool, and 
weave coarse blankets called cliavales. During the fair season they 
graze over the countr)*^, and collect'considerable quantities of grain in 
return for folding their sheep and goats in fields which are in want of 
manure. They have a great name as weather prophets, foretelling 
rain and other changes of weather by observing the planets. Some of 
them have abandoned their original occupation and work as bricklayers, 
petty shopkeepers, messengers, money-lenders and cloth merchants. 

They are even now noted for their martial qualities and readily become 
soldiers. A large number of Shivaji’s most trusted Mivalis or Maratha 
footmen were West-Poona Dhangars, and many of the bravest Maritha 
leaders, among whom the Holkars are the most distinguished, are of 
this tribe. Not a few of them are agriculturists; of these, some are 
In&md4rs, the indvis having been given to them by the Rdjas of Satara ; 
some are tenure-holders, holding lands either by a share or by paying a 
lump sum for a certain period; some are occupancy rayats, but no 
privileges are known to have been given to them in respect of rent; 
and some are landless day labourers. The implement characteristic 
of the Dhangars is their spi nnin g wheel; that of the Mhaske Dhangars 
is their churning handle. 

They eat the flesh of goats, sheep and fowls, and drink liquor. 

DHANKA.—A sub-division of Bhils. 

DHANVAT.—A sub-division of Holayas. 

DHARALA.—A sub-division of Kolis. 

DHARMIK.—A sub-division of Mahars. 

DHARNICHE PUT.—A synonym for Mahar. 

DHASTHALA.—A synonym for Virakta Jangani. 

DHAVAD .—See under minor Musalman Castes. 

DHED.—A sub-division of Katkaris and Slahars, 

W H 323-4! 
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Name and 
origin* 


DHEDAS, numbering 271,597 (1901), including 140,276 males and 
131,321 females, are found in all parts of Gujardt. The Kaira Dhedds 
state that in the Satya Yuga they were called Satyas ; in the Dvdpar 
Yuga they were called Meghas; in the Treta Yuga Elias; and in the 
Kali Yuga Dhedds. They have also prophecies of a high future in store 
for their tribe. The king or leader of the new era, Kayamrai by name, 
will marry a Dheda woman and will raise the caste to the position 
of Brahmans. They hold religious meetings or ochavas, and at these, 
\vith great excitement, sing songs full of hope of the good things in 
store for them. Like the Mahdrs of the rest of the Presidency, Dhedds 
appear to be broken fragments of primitive tribes dispossessed by 
invaders, and re-inforced from time to time by outcastes. 


According to their own story the Dhedds are the descendants 
of Kshatriyas who, during Parshurdm’s persecutions, passed them¬ 
selves off as belonging to the impure castes. “An old tradition among 
them points to some relation between the Kanbis and Dhedds. Two 
brothers Leva and Deva w'ere the ancestors, the former of the Kanbis, 
the latter of the Dhedas.^*^ ’’ Each family of Dhedds is closely 
connected with the house of some landholder or pdiiddr. “ This 
connection seems to show traces of a form of slavery. Rich pdiiddrs 
have always a certin number of Dheda families whom they speak of as 
‘ ours ’ hatndra, and when a man dies he distributes along with his 
lands a certain number of Dheda families to each of his sons.”^*^ 


The Dharadas or hillmen, from dharad a hill, a sub-division of 
Dhangars and neighbours to the Kashmiras, are in the Mahdbhdrat 
(b.c. 1400 —A.D. 200) mentioned among the Kshatriyas slain by the 
Brahman warrior Parashurdm.*^^ Manu (b.c. 800— A.D. 400) speaks 
of them as Kshatriyas degraded from the extinction of sacred rites.^^* 
They are mentioned by Ptolemy (a.d. 177) as living at the source of the 
Indus.f^’ These Dharadas or Dhavads, as they are sometimes called, 
closely resemble Dhedds. Another tribe who in name and social 

%r 

position closely resemble Gujarat Dhedds are the South Kanara 
Daerds. These people in a.d. 1801, numbering about 50,000, could 
be bought and sold, and so long as they were fed by him, were for 
life bound to their master’s service. Unlike Gujarat Dhedds the 
Kaoarese Daerds, except a small section of them, did not eat the 
flesh of the cow, and were not considered unclean.The term Dheda 


(1) Rev. J. S. Taylor. 

Muir’s Sanskrit Texts. I. 458. 

^3) Id. 482. 

(4) St. Martin'sEtndesurla (JeographieGrecqiie et Latino 

(5) Slavery in India (Blue Book of 1828), 548. 


do rinde 50. See. 21H. 
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is commonly used in the Deccan and Southern Maratha Country 
as a synonym for Mahir, a class occupying a corresponding social 
position in those areas. 

Campbell relates that at the end of the eighteenth century, in 
some parts of Kaira, Dhedas used to drag thorns after them, and till 
lately Dhedas were not allowed to tuck up the dhoti but had to trail 
their dress along the ground. Though traces of the practice have dis¬ 
appeared, an abusive term Kuladi or Kodivala or spittoon-men, shows 
that at one time the Dhedas had to hang spittoons round their neck.^*^ 
As long ago as the reign of Sidharaja (a.d. 1094—1143) the Dhedas 
of Anliilavada, at that time the capital of Northern Gujarat, had 
to live at a distance from other people, to wear untwisted cotton 
round their heads, and to keep a stag’s horn hanging from their 
waists. From these marks they are said to have been freed by 
Sidharaja in return for the sacrifice of one of their number as a 
victim to stop the leak of water from the great Patan tank.^“^ 

Except that they are darker, and in Central Gujarat slighter, 
Dhedas, in complexion and figure, are much like Kolis aud Kanhis. 
Some of the women are fair and good-looking. Most Dheda men 
shave the head, leaving a tuft of hair on the top, and wear a thin 
moustache and, in North Gujarat and Kathiawar, the beard or whiskers. 
A few of the Surtis wear a heavy moustache and whiskers, and 
arrange the hair of the head in European fashion. 

The bulk of the Dhedas are ill-clad. A man’s dress consists 
of a coarse waist-cloth reaching to the knee or a short pair of trousers, 
a coarse cotton jacket, and a cap or a red or white North-Gujarat 
turban without golden ends,or a piece of cloth wound tightly round the 
head. A woman’s dress consists of a petticoat, a piece of cloth 
thrown over the head, and sometimes a bodice. Some men and 
women wear ill-shaped heavy shoes. A few of the better-olf men 
wear a jacket, a long cotton coat, a cotton waist cloth with an orna¬ 
mental border or a pair of pantaloons, and a w'hite or red Musalman- 
like turban with gold ends. A well-to-do Dheda woman wears a full 
robe and a bodice equalling in the fineness and price those worn by 
high caste Hindus. Their ornaments are, among the men, wristlets of 
brass and silver and ear and finger rings of tin or silver, and, among 
the women, earings of brass or gold, a necklace of kidia or glass l ea^ls, 
small nose-studs of glass beads, and in a few cases silver necklaces, 


(1) Rev. A. Taylor. 

(2) Rfls Mala, I. 112. 
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• silver armlets for the elbow of the left arm, bracelets of wood and 
cheap ivory, finger-rings of brass and silver, and bands of tin or silver 

round the ankles and toes. 

The Dhedas speak corrupt Gujarati, with, among a few who axe 
in the service of Europeans, a mixture of English commonly known as 
Lalia English 

Every settlement of Dhedas has its headman called tnchUtf in 
Northern andin Southern Gujarat. Along with three or four 

othermembersof the community, he settles all caste and other social 

disputes. As a body the Dhedas are somewhat strict in punishing 
breaches of caste rules, and more than roost of the artisan castes 
they show respect to the opinion of their headman. 


Endo- 

gamons 

divisions. 


The endogamous divisions are :— 

1. Bhalias of north Cambay. 

2. Chasias. 

3. Chorasias or Mahi Kanthias of Baroda and Mahi K^ntha. 

4. Oharotarias or Talabdas of Kaira. 

5. Gujars or Gurjars of Broach. 

6. Hadias or Bowmen. 

7. K4hanamias of the Kah4nam tract in Broach. 

8. Kusia. 

9. Marus or M^rw^ris of Marwar. 

% 

10. Meghvans or Rainmen. 

11. Pdtanias of Patan. 

12. Surtis of Surat. 

13. Vankars or Weavers. 


Of these the two most ancient divisions are the Chasias and Kusias. 
Of these, seven are territorial, three are occupational, and one is a 
race-name. None of these divisions intermarry. Except that the 
Marus or Marwaris refuse to eat with the rest, all the divisions freely 
(line with one another. All except the Gujars eat with the Mahars, 
the lepiesentatives of the caste in the ' Deccan and Konkan. Two 
classes, the Marwaris and the Surtis, hold a special position among 
Dhedas. The Marwaris, who are found mostly in North Gujarat, 
hold aloof from other Dhedas, refuse to eat or drag away dead animals, 
aud earn their living chiefly as camel drivers. 
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Among Dhedds, besides their surnames, are several divisions. 


The common surnames are as follows :— 


Ch4vda. 

Ch4sia. 

Choh4n. 

Chud4sama. 

Dibhi. 


Dadiya. 

Gohel. 

Makvana. 

Parmar. 

R4thod. 


Sarvariya. 

Solanki. 

V4ghela. 

V41a. 


Exoga. 

mous 

divisions. 


These surnames suggest a connection with the Rajputs. 

Marriage between near relations is forbidden. The levirate 
is permitted. Divorce can be obtained almost to an indefinite extent. 
Before they finally settle to wedded life, most couples have more than 
once changed their partners. Before the change takes place, there 
must be a formal divorce recognized by the caste. 


Some Dhed4s observe no lapfilling ceremony ; among others 
the ceremony takes place in the seventh month of a woman’s first ^ 
pregnancy. On a lucky day fixed by the Garuda, the parents of the 
woman send to her husband’s house a robe, a petticoat, a cocoanut, 
some rice, and red powder. The pregnant woman bathes, rubs the red 
powder on her forehead and cheeks, and dresses herself in the clothes 
sent by her father. She carries the rice and the cocoanut in that part of 
the robe which covers her breast, and goes to visit her female relations. 

She visits her friends one after the other, placing two grains of rice on 
the threshold of each house. After she has visited all her relations 
she goes to her husband’s house, and cooks, and, with her husband, 
eats the rice which remains. In Kathiawar, the custom slightly varies. 

The woman does not visit her relations. She carries the rice and the 
cocoanut in her lap and with her husband goes to worship Ganpati in 
the village temple or at the house of some relation. When the husband 
and wife start, the ends of their robes are knotted together, and 
the husband carries a sword in his hand. 

No ceremonies are performed on the birth of a child. A few Birth 
women of the caste or a Musalman midwife attend on a woman at the 
time of childbirth. Among most Dhedas no Chhathi or sixth day 
ceremony is performed. Where any ceremony is performed in honour 
of Chhathi, it takes place on the fifth day in the case of a boy and on the 
sixth day in the case of a girl. If the fifth day after birth falls within the 
bright fortnight of the Hindu month, the child is named on that day ; 
if it falls within the dark fortnight the child is named on a day within 
the next bright fortnight. The name is given by the G4ruda, who is 
paid about four annas for his trouble. From the tenth day after 
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Marriage. 


Religion. 


childbirth the mother moves about the house and does her ordinary 
work, but she does not cook or fetch water till after the fifteenth day. 
No ceremony is performed when cooked food is first given to a child. 

Girls are married before they are sixteen and boys before they 
are twenty-five. The marriage day is fixed by a Garuda or Dheda 
priest. Three days before the marriage the bride and bridegroom are 
rubbed with turmeric. On the marriage day at the house of the bride, 
and on the third day before marriage at the house of the bridegroom, 
nine married unwidowed women in the case of the first marriage 
occasion in the family, and two women in all subsequent marriages, 
bring to the house nine or ten earthen pots full of water from the 
village well. On the third day before tlie marriage at the bridegroom’s 
house, an<l on the marriage day at the bride’s, Ganpati is worshipped 
and the planets are propitiated. On the day before the marriage the 
bridegroom ^oes on foot with friends and relations and with music to 
the bride's village. At the outskirts of the bride’s village the party is 
met by the bride’s parents, who lead them to separate lodgings, where 
they are feasted. On the marriage dav the bridegroom with friends 
and relations ])asses from his lodgings to the bride's house. At the 
bride’s house her mother meets the bridegroom, and, presenting liim 
with a miniature plough, a grinding pestle and a churning stick, 
loads him to his seat and places the bride opposite him on his left. 
Wreaths of (•(icoamit shells are put roiuid the necks of both the bride 
nnd bridegroom, and they arc separated by a piece of cloth. The ends of 
the bi hle. and l)ridegroom’s robe are knotted together, their hands are 
joined, and tin; Garuda priest recites verses. In front of the bride’s 
house a .'^(piaro or chori is made with four brass or copper pots, one at 
eacli corner. A shallow earthen pot is set in the centre of the square 
with fire burning in it. After their hands are joined the bride and 
bridegroom together walk four times round the square. Tn the square 
the bride and bridegroom feed each other with coarse wheat flour mixed 
with clarified butter and molasses. This completes the marriage 
oeretuoiiy. The Garuda receives from the fathers of the bride and 
bridegroom a cash present of Rs. to Rs. 101. The Turis or Dheda 
miisicia!\s alst) receive small cash presents. W’hen the ceremony is over 
the bridegroom, accompanied bv the bride, goes to his lodgings. 
Tin* hridegroom’s party are again feasted by the bride’s parents. 
On tin* second day after marriage, the bridegroom, accompanied 
by the bride and his friends and relations, goes to his village. 

Many of the Dhedas belong to the Bijmargi, Kabiipanthi and 
Ranianandi sects or are followers of one Haribava. A few are Sw^mi- 
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narayans. Though they visit the shriues of Musalinau saints, make 
offerings to saints’ tombs and in Kathiawar eat with l\lusalmans, 
they reverence most of the ordinary Brahman divinities, especially 
Hanumdii. Gaupati. Mata and Narsingji. They have no household 
gods, but in some villages have their own temples in which the images 
of their favourite gods are enshrined. They have religious teachers 
or gurus, who yearly receive from each house annas 4 to rupee 1. Of 
plants they worship the basil or (ulsi daily in the house, holding it in 
special esteem. They observe the ordinary Hindu fasts and feasts, 
and do no work either on the bright or on the dark fifteenth of any 
Hindu month. All believe in omens and some in sorcerv and witch- 
craft. When an ancestral spirit harasses a man or a woman, an 
exorcist, who is generallv a Vaghri or a Rabari, is called, and 
to jerk‘his head to the beating of a brass plate which is held over an 
earthen jar The exorcist throws grains of wheat to the four corners 
of heaven, and. after holding a cotton thread over burning frankin¬ 
cense, ties it to the right elbow of the patient. Dhedas treat their 
priests or Garudas with more respect than the higher Hindu castes 
pav to their household ))riests. They sacrifice neither to the horse nor 
to the snake. Tliose who can afford it are fond of making pilgrimages 
to Ainbaji. Dakor, Pavagad and Umii, and to the temples of other 
local gods and goddesses. Cases of men taking to religious life are not 
uncommon. The two best known saints among Gujarat Dhedas are 
Khimo of Palanpur and Shivo «>f Broach. 



Except a fewwhoare well-to-do, tlie Dhedas bury their dead. The nenth. 

dead bodv is carried on a bier to the burial gnumd. where a lamp is 

kindled. The mourn-*r.s, after bowing to the ground, dig a pit and lay 

the bodv in it. The lamj) is placed in the pit near the body, a leaf 

of the basil |)laut dipi)ed in water is laid in tlie mouth of the corji.se, 

and tlie ]>it is filled with earth. The mourners bathe and return to 

the house of mourning. The neare^t relations of tlie decea.sed are 

impure for eleven days. A shruddha eeremony is iierfonned hv tlii' 

chief mourner with the help of a Gariida on the t\v<-ifth day, or for 

four davs from tlie tentli to the thirteenth. Caste people are h-!i>ted 
% 

from one to four davs. 


The |K)sition and oeeujiation of the Dhedas of Northern ando.cupd 
Southern (bijarat vary eoii.^iderably. In Ahiuedalad and Ksira. 
with their large iiopulation of Bhangias and the want of a class of 
field labourers, the Dliedas are private rather than public scrvanls. 

They are considered liigher than Chamar.^, and e.xeept that they 
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have to drag away the bodies of dead cattle‘^\ are seldom called on to 
sweep or perform other unclean work. Formerly their chief occupa¬ 
tion was the spinning of coarse cotton thread and the weaving of 
coarse cotton cloth and the carrying of treasure and burdens. 
Spinning and weaving used to support them in tolerable comfort. 
This occupation is now greatly diminished by the competition of 
steam power. They do not act as guides or point out boundary 
marks ; a few of them hold rent-free land, and only to a limited extent 
are village servants. Each family is closely connected with the house 
of some landholder or pdtiddr. For his master he brings in loads 
from the fields and cleans out the stable, receiving in return daily 
allowances of butter-milk and the carcasses of any cattle that die. 
The Dheda is inclined to be unruly and submits to his master’s demands 
with a bad grace. This opposition and want of subordination is 
perhaps the cause of the much stronger dislike shown in North Gujarat 
to the Dheda than to the more unclean Bhangia. Only Dhedas would 
seem to have been forced to wear special clothes or badges, to hang 

spittoons round their necks, and to trail thorns to wipe out their 
footprints. 


The Dhedas live chiefly on the coarser grains, though they have 
no scruple about eating flesh. As they cannot afford to buy the flesh 
of sheep and goats and as most of them are scrupulous not to kill 
animals for the sake of their flesh, they content themselves with the 
flesh of cattle which have died a natural death. To prevent them 
falling into the hands of the Dhedas, especially in South Gujarat, 
traders and the higher class of husbandmen often bury their dead 
cattle. Though most of them do not eat fish, they will eat the flesh 
of all animals except horses, dogs, cats, rats, jackals and snakes. 
Animal food is a luxury rather than an ordinary dish. Most take 
opium, and all drink liquor, in South Gujarat, to excess. 

DHEDHA. -A synonym for Meghval. 

DHIDAMVAR.--A sub-division of Ahirs. 

DHIMAR.— A sub-division of Macchis. 

DHIN0JA.~A sub-division of Modh Brahmans. 

DHIVAR.—A .synonym for Maiigela. 

DHOBI.—A synonym for Parit. 


'11.. prartice in dealing with dead animals in Xoithern Gujarat is that the 
A llhfda buffaloes, and the BlianRia sheep, eoata, dogs and 

Uhf da who touehes a dead dog IS put out of caste. ^ 
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(1901), including 29,196 males and Name and 
-o,9w5 females, are found all over the Gujardt Districts and Native 

states. They claim to be Rajputs (some have returned thernselves as 
Muhammadans) and in support of this statement they point to the 
fact that Cholian is a common surname in the caste. This, however, 
is no proof of Rajput origin. 

They have neither endogamous nor exogamous divisions. Mar¬ 
riage is prohibited when relationship can be traced between two con¬ 
tracting parties. Marriage with a father's sisters daughter, mother’s 
sister's daughter and maternal uncle’s daughter is not allowed. A man 
cannot marry his wife's sister till his wife’s death. Two brothers 
may marry two sisters. Boys and girls are married between five and 
ten. Sometimes girls of poor men remain unmarried till they become 
Hfteen years old. Polygamy is permitted, but polyandry is unknown. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father The service is Marriage 
conducted by a Brahman priest. The father of the bridegroom pays here¬ 
to the bride as palln a sum of eighty to a hundred rupees. Five to 
seven days before marriage Ganpati is installed at each of the houses 
of the bride and bridegroom and they are nibbed with turmeric paste. 

Then the (jraha sMnti or planet soothing ceremony is performed. 

On the day of marriage the bridegroom’s party go to the bride’s house 
ill procession, w’hich ceremony is known as varghoda. Marriage bracelets 
are tied round the wrists of both the bridegroom and bride, and the 
skirts of their garments are tied into a knot Then the bride’s hand 
is put into that of the bridegroom and a curtain is dra\ni between them. 

A Brahman priest recites verses, and when he has ended, the curtain 
is draw’ll aside and their hands are separated. Next, a sacrifice is 
performed on the square chori, and the bride and bridegroom are asked 
to w'alk round the fire four times. This ceremony is known as mangal 
phero and is the binding portion of the marriage. The next day the 
bridegroom goes to his house with his w’ife, and the ceremony is thus 
brought to completion. 

Widow remarriage is allowed. A widow may marry the younger 
brother of her deceased husband. A widow remarriage ceremony 
is performed on Tuesday, Thursday or Sunday. A I^nihman priest 
conducts the ceremony. The widow and her new husband sit on two 
low wooden stools opposite each other, worshij) Ganpati, and throw 
grains of rice at each other. This completes the ceremony. A 
bachelor wishing to marry a widow is first married to a ahami free 
with all the forms of a marriage. Divorce is allow ed. AVhen a demand 
for divorce is made by a woman she is required to pay a certain sum to 
M H 323-42 
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Death. 

Food. 

Name and 
origin. 

Divisions. 


her husband. Dhobis follow the Hindu law of inheritance and belong 
to the Hindu religion. Some are Kabirpanthis, Ramanujas and 
Vallabhacharis. Though they respect Hindu gods, they have no house 
gods and do not go to temples. They keep the ordinary Hindu 
feast day.s. They visit popular Hindu places of pilgrimage. When 
cholera and such other epidemics are prevalent, they propitiate mdf^ 

goddess by performing sacrifices. They respect Brahmans as their 
priests. 


They burn their dead. Children under eighteen months old 
are buried with their heads northwards. The ashes and bones are 
consigned to a river. On the JOth, 11th, 12th and 13th day after 
death the shraddka ceremony is performed. 

The hereditary occupation of the caste is washing clothes. A 
washerman is paid by the number of pieces washed. The women 
and grown-up children help the men. 

They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls and fish. They drink 
liquor. 


DHODIAS, numbering 94,381 (1901), including 47,337 males 
and 47,044 females, are chiefly found in Surat, Thana and Surat Agency. 
They are one of the largest early tribes and chiefly work as field 
labourers and hereditary servants, kalis. 


There are no endogamous divisions of the caste. Their exo- 
gamous divisions, which are known as kids, are as follows 


Antichobdia. 

Atari. 

Bavisa. 

Bhaboa. 

Bharulia. 

Bhat. 

Bhoi (Mota). 
Bhoi (Nana). 

Bra hmania. 
Chhasdhola. 
Chobdia. 

Oesai. 

Dhagdia (Mota). 
Dhagclia (Nana). 


Dhayadharu. 

Obadia. 

Garasia (Mota). 

Ootnia. 

Garasia (Nana). 

Panchadia. 

Ghadia. 

Parbhu. 

Joshi. 

Parsi. 

Kanbi. 

Ravat. 

Khaynia. 

Vada. 

Kodaria. 

Vahiya. 

Kodria. 

Vakda. 

Koknia. 

Vania. 

Kola. 

Vanjara. 

Nayaka (Mota). 

V^sfodia. 

Nayaka (Nana). 

Vatnia. 

Nitatalia. 

Veragi. 


They admit members from higher castes into their caste, and from 
tfte.r kuls, many of which are apparently other caste names, it appears 
that the caste is recruited from numerous other castes. Marriage 
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with a maternal uncle’s daughter, mother’s sister’s daughter and 
father s sister’s daughter is not allowed. Marriage with a wife’s 
younger sister is allowed during her life-time or after her death. 

Two brothers may marry two sisters. Boys and girls are married be¬ 
tween five and twent}'^. Sexual license before marriage is not allowed. 

If a girl commits sexual indiscretions before marriage with a man of 
her caste, the fathers of the girl and the man involved are fined five 
rupees, and if the man belongs to a different kul^ the girl is married to 
him. When a girl commits sexual indiscretions with a man of a lower 
caste, such as a Dubla, a Chodhra or a Naikda, the girl and her father 
are excommunicated, and are not re-admitted until thev offer to the 
panch of their caste a goat, a feast or some fine. In some places, when 
the girl is re-admitted into caste she is made to drink a mixture of 
cowdung and cow’s urine. Girls committing sexual indiscretions, 
before marriage, with impure castes like Bhangias or Dhedas are 
excommunicated for ever. If a girl cohabits with a Parsi, in some 
places they purify her by making her drinJc water in which a Brahman 
has washed his toe. Polygamy is permitted, but polyandry is unknown. 

The offer of marriage generally comes from the boy’s father. Marriage 
An experienced and respectable person acts as a mediator and is 
known as Vastalio. The boy’s father gives him a dhoti worth about 
eight annas or some toddy for his trouble. A sum varying froni 161 to 
22 J rupees is paid to the girl’s father and is called Dcj. Marriages are 
celebrated on Thursday. The service of marriage is conducted by 
two caste women, who are termed Verno. In certain rare cases, parents 
purchase a girl for their boy and allow the couple to live as husband and 
wife without going through any ccremonv. Similarly, well-to-do men 
purchase a husband for their daughter. He lives with his proposed 
father-in-law as a Kkandddia for five years, when, if the daughter 
approves of him, the marriage is performed. Tlic following are the 
different ceremonies of marriage. 

The boy’s father in company with three or four friends and 
relatives goes to visit the girl and to make an offer of marriage. 

The amount of Dej is fixed on this occasion. This ceremony is termed 
Mdgni. The parents of the girl with kinsmen go to see the boy, as 
also to enquire after the social status of the boy's family. After the 
exchange of visits, tlie betrothal or Mdg>ii becomes final. Then some 
one on the bridegroom’s side goes to the bride's house to ])ay the amount 
of Dej, the ceremony being known as Dej 7iahiv jnru. On Wednes<lay. 
in the afternoon, the marriage bower is erected, and boughs of mango 
leaves are hung on the main entraoe of it. Two leaves of mango are 


core* 

monic.s 
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also tied to every post of the marriage booth. Two leaves of mango are 
tied to two steel arrows, and the bride and bridegroom, before being 
rubbed with turmeric paste, worship them and bow before them. 
Then the ceremony of pounding rice in a mortar is performed. 
The bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric paste. They are 
again rubbed with it on Thursday and Friday and it is washed off on 
Saturday. The bridegroom is dressed in new clothes, and is given a 
sword to hold on his shoulder. The bride is decorated with ornaments, 
and a string of glass beads is tied round her neck. The bridegroom then 
sits in the marriage bower, and liquor and toddy is distributed among 
the guests. Both sexes pass the night in dancing. The bridegroom, 
if he likes, joins them. On Thursday when the bride’s party come to 
take the bridegroom to their house they are received by two girl.s, who 
hold over their heads earthen jars filled with water. When the 
bridegroom enters the marriage bower he is presented with a churning 
handle, a lamp and a pestle. This is called Var Odkade. Then a 
bashing is tied to the bride’s brow. In the marriage booth a blanket 
is spread on a wooden stool, and over it an auspicious figure is drawn 
in rice, and thirty-two heaps of rice grains are made, twelve coppers 
being placed over each. These are covered with another blanket, and 
the bride and bridegroom are seated over it facing the east. The hems 
of their garments are tied into a knot. On this occasion the bride is 
given a string of glass beads and an ornament known as Valo to wear. 
No woman can take off these two ornaments until she is divorced or 


has lost her husband. Then a person who blows a horn takes some 
grains of nee and applies them to the bodies of the bride and bridegroom 
from top to toe and puts their heads together. This is the principal 
and the binding portion of the ceremony. The bride is then asked to 
sweep the store-room and to pound rice in a mortar. This is meant to 
test the physical strength of the bride. Meanwhile the guests continue 
dancing to the beating of drums. Two grown-up men then take the 
bridegroom and tiie bride on their shoulders, and go to make a bow to 
some temples in their vicinity. The bride and bridegroom prepare a 
small heap of rice before each god. While returning, they keep on 
boating each other with sprigs of the mango tree. Then the bashings 


are untied bv the brother of the bridegroom. While untying one from 
his sistor-in-law’s brow, he asks her Well, bhabi, meaning sister-in-law. 
would vou lurange for my marriage ? ” to which she answers in the 
atlinnativp. and then he gives her a slap on the face and unties it. 
Ih(‘y are tied to one of the pillars in the house and preserved penna- 
nentlv. When this is over, the guests on the bride’s side take the bride 
their house. The next day small balls are made of rice or rdgi 
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flour and are cooked in an earthen jar. Out of these, five balls are 
thrust mto the prickles of the babul tree that is nearest to their house 
The bridegroom goes there on the shoulder of some one and lops off 
the branch. The balls are brought to their house in a blanket and are 
distributed among the guests. The same thing is repeated at the 
bride’s house. On Saturday the turmeric paste is washed off, and the 
marriage ceremony ends with it. Five days after, the bride goes to her 
father, and after five days more she returns to her husband. 

Widow remarriage is allowed. A widow cannot marry her mother’s 
sister s son, father’s sister’s son or her maternal uncle’s son. She 
may marry the yoimger brother or any other younger relative of her 
deceased husband. A widow remarriage is celebrated on Sunday 
or Tuesday, and is brought about by a respectable person of the 
caste, who is known as VastaHo. Kinsmen on both the sides are 
present on this occasion. Two necklaces of glass beads are brought 
by the bride’s party. One is tied round the widow’s neck and the 
other to a sword. This is done on Saturday. On Tuesday the bride¬ 
groom unties the necklace that is tied round the widow’s neck and 
ties it to a shami tree. The necklace that is tied to a sword is taken 
off and is tied round the widow’s neck. This brings the remarriage 
ceremony to a close. Some observe a different ceremony. The widow 
and her new husband are seated on low wooden stools facing the 
east. The widow’s sister’s husband ties the hems of their garments 
into a knot. Then some married lady on the bridegroom’s side 
marks tlie couples’ foreheads with red powder and joins them together. 
A bachelor wishinji to remarry a widow is first married to a shami 
tree with all the forms of a first marriage. 

Divorce is allowed. Either the husband or the wife can ask for 
a divorce, and it is effected when the wife is barren, or when the hus¬ 
band is impotent or when one of them is a lunatic or a leper. A 
divorce is effected in the presence of the headmen of the caste aud also 
\vith their consent. When a wife asks for a divorce the bride’s price 
is refunded to the husband by the bride’s father, and when the husband 
asks for it. he pays five rupees to his wife. A divorce is complete 
when the wife removes the string of glass beads that is tied to lior 
neck on marriage or when the husband tears off a })iece of cloth from 
his turban and the wife from her robe. Divorce is usually termed 
as Farkat, Chhida chhafa harm or Ganthi todvi. A woman divorced 
for adultery with a man of her caste or with a man of a higher caste 
is allowed to marry a second time by paying some fine or giving 
a dinner to her castemen, and the marriage is effected in the form 
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cligion. 


of widow re-marriage. A woman divorced for adultery with a man 
of a lower caste is turned out of her caste. 

Dliodias follow the Hindu law of inheritance and are animistic 
in religion. Their favourite deities of worship are Bharam Dev 
(Brahmadev), Iria Dev, Diwali goddess, Kakabalia, Maoli M^ta or 
goddess, etc. They worship these deities with a belief that their 
devotees are protected from the affection of witches, ghosts, small-pox 
and cholera. They are inclined to worship gods only when any 
misfortune befalls them. They visit a place known as Dewii Unai, a 
hot water spring in the Baroda territory, for bathing. The Dhodias 
of the Surat District visit the shrine of Sanaradev (Brahmadev) that is 
situated at Rudvel in Chikhli taluka at some time between the 
months of Kartik (October) and Fdlgun (March). Their leading 
holidays are Divdso in June-July, Vdg Baras October-November, 
Diu'dli October-November, and Holi February-March. The}*^ make 
offerings to their gods on a Sunday or a Tuesday which consist 
of a goat or a hen, a cocoanut, a lamp fed with clarified butter, a 
flower wreath, frankincense, flags of red or white colour, a small dome 
or a house prepared of clay. When the offerings consist of a goat 
or a fowl they are partaken of by the offerers ; otherwise they are 
left before the deities. They worship their dead ancestors and 
prepare images of wood. These are termed Bkutada or Khatra. Those 
of female ancestors are called Saii and of male relatives, Bhut. They 
make offerings to them some days before the Diiodli holidays. A 
Bhuvo, worshipper of a goddess, is called and he ascertains whether the 
ancestors are pleased with their offerings or require more. When the 
offering consists of a goat or a hen the Bhuvo takes a few hairs from the 
animal a body and placing them before the image of a ghost says : 

Be pleased with the offering and make us prosperous in agriculture 
and keep our children and cattle safe ”. Then the goat or the fowl 
is taken aside and butchered on a small heap of rice grains. The 
rice grains that become wet with the blood are mixed with other 
grains in the house, the belief being that by so doing the quantity 
increases. A cocoanut is broken and is distributed among the com- 
])any as the y/ra.s7/(7 or fav'oured food of the deity. On every feast 
day a small quantity of all food and drink is offered to the ghosts. 
They do not worship Mohammedan saints. When cholera is raging 
they worship Sanira Dev. A wooden image of the goddess is prepared 
and carried in })rocession in a small wooden cart made for the purpose, 
llie image is worshipped with red lead, and silver coins are offered. 

A l.)iiniing hearth is also kept on the cart. A devotee of the goddess 
ti(-hind shaking his heiul. The cart with the image is placed 
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at a spot beyond the village boundary. The inliabitants of the next 
village carry it on in the same way to avert the danger thus brought 
on them, and so on, until the image is brought to a desolate place 
When small-pox is raging they worship Kakdbalia deity. They do not 
employ Brdhmans for conducting their religious and ceremonial affairs. 

They bury or burn their dead. Persons dying of small-pox Death 
and cholera are buried, as they believe that by burning the disease 
spreads. The lepers are buried, not by the eastemen, but by Bhanms 
Children below one year are buried. The deceased is laid in a grave 
on his back and the head turned towards the south. The ashes and 
bones of the dead, when burnt, are thrown into a river. When life is 
extinct they wash the body with water and rub it with turmeric powder. 

If the deceased bo a female dying before her husband, the line 
along tho sinciput is filled with red powder and the body is attired 
in a new red robe. A male is attired in a loin cloth. Women accom¬ 
pany the funeral party as far as the bathing station. The bier is put 
down there and the male and female mourners throw one pice on the 
body as a last token of remembrance. The money so collected is 
distributed among the impure caste-men. On reaching the burning 
ground the body is laid on the pyre with its head nortliwards. A 
pice is put into the hand of the deceased and a particle of silver into 
the mouth. The relatives also put rice and curds into the mouth. 

Then every mourner throws a piece of wood on the body. The chief 
mourner then kindles the pyre. After some time the chief mourner 
takes an earthen jiot over his shoulder and take.s four turns round 
the pyre. At the commencement of each round a hole is bored to 
the vessel and water is allowed to trickle through it. A little of the 
water is sprinkled over the pyre, and tho pot is thrown on the ground. 
Funeral rites are performed three or four days after deatli or on 
any other convenient day. On that occasion a Bhnm or a devotee 
is called. He becomes possessed, shakes his head, and utters tho 
names of dead ancestors. He is given toddy or liquor to drink. 

The relatives then go to the burning ground taking with them two 
pipes of bamboo and two of castor-oil plant. Two are filled with, 
milk and the other two with rice gruel. Ashes and bones are collected, 
and over the spot a bower of the boughs of a jdmbul tree is erected 
A male or a female child is fed. On every holiday food is offered 
to crow’s. This ceremony is repeated on a larger scale five or six 
years after and is known as Vjavun or Parjari. 

The hereditary occupation of tlie caste is husliandrv, Some 
work as agricultural labourers. 
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Dhodias eat the flesh of goats, sheep, hogs, deer, squirrels, fowls 
and fish. They drink liquor. They eat kachhi and pakki at the 
hands of Dublas, Naikdas, Chodhras, etc. No higher caste will eat 
anything at the hands of this caste. 

DHOKA.—A sub-division of Memans. 


DHOL AGRI.—A sub-division of Agris. 


Name and 
origin. 


DHOLI.—A synonym for Bajania and Mir. 

DHOR.—A sub-division of Mangs ; a synonym for Dhed Katkari. 

DHORS or Tanners, numbering 19,089 (1901) including 9,512 
males and 9,577 females, are chiefly found in Ahmednagar, Khandesh, 
Satara, Sholapur, Belgaum, Bijapur and Kolhapur. The name is 
probably derived from DJiot meaning cattle, as they are tanners of 
cattle skins. 


Endoga- 

mous 

divisions. 


The Dliors consist of the following endogamous divisions 

1. Budhlekari or Budligar. 5. Karnatak. 

2. Bundelkhandi. 6. Khetarphadi. 

3. Hindustani. 7. Lingayat. 

4. Kankaya. 8. Maratha or Dhor proper. 

These divisions neither eat together nor intermarry. Budhle- 
karis, from budklas meaning the leather vessels prepared by them, 
Khetarphadis, and Dhors proper are found in Sholapur district. 
Kankaya, Bundelkhandi, and Maratha or Dhor proper are found in 
Satara district. Maratha, Karnatak and Hindustani Dhors are found 
in Belgaum district, and Hindustanis, Budligars or Budhiekaris and 
Dhors proper are found in Dharwar district. The Bundelkhandi 
Dhors are supposed to be socially inferior to Kankaya Dhors. The 
tradition regarding the origin of the Kankaya Dhors professes to trace 
their origin from Mahadeva ; but the story is a mere play on the words 
doha a pool and kdnkh the arm-pit. 


Exoga- 

moua 

division.s. 


The founder of this caste is also said to have been the sage Lurbliat, 
who was born of an Aygav father and a Dhigvar mother. The 
common surnames are as follows :— 


Borade. 

Hotkar. 

Kavale. 

Darvc.dii. 

Holkar. 

Kelgandre. 

Claikvad. 

Ingle. 

Khandare. 

Gajakos. 

Kadarn. 

Mankar. 

Gaware. 

Kaikandadre. 

Munimani. 

Ghodki. 

Katakuavande. 

Nanande. 

Hasanale. 

Kalambe. 

Narayankar 
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Navagane. Sadhaphale. Sinde. 

Pole. Salunke. Sonone. 

Rdjuri. Sherkhane. Trimbake. 

Surnames have different devah. Persons bearing the same 
surname do not intermarry. Sameness of devah is usually a bar to 
marriage. Among common devahs of the caste are the nmhar, the 
jumbhuly 7nanddvel, a shrub grown on the sea-shore, and a hatchet. 
The mariddvel is brought from the coast for a marriage of a Dhor of 
this section. Marriage with a father’s sister’s daughter and maternal 
uncle’s daughter is allowed. It is forbidden with a mother’s sister’s 
daughter,. A wife’s sister may be married. Two brothers can marry 
two sisters. Boys are married from five to twenty and girls even 
after they attain puberty. Sexual intercourse before marriage is not 
allowed, but it is frequently connived at. On discovery, the girl is 
married to the man concerned, if he be of a different family stock. 
Polygamy is permitted, but polyandiy is unknown. 


The offer for marriage generally comes from the boy’s father. The 
father of the boy pays to the girl’s father from Rs. 50 to 200 as the 
bride price. A Jangam or a Brahman settles the auspicious day and 
conducts the service of marriage. On a lucky day the inagni or asking 
takes place. The boy’s father goes to the girl’s house and present-^ 
her with a new robe and bodice and a packet of sugar. Tlie priest 
marks her brow with vermilion, and she is dressed in clothes presented 
to her by her future father-in-law. Her lap is filled with rice and a 
cocoanut, and betel-leaves are served to the people who are j)resent. 
Marriage may then be delayed for some time. The first sign of the 
wedding is the making of turmeric paste. Some of the paste is rubbed 
on the bridegroom, and the re.st, with a present of a bodice, a robe 
and flower wreaths, is sent to be rubbed on the bride. Two days before 
the marriage, the leaves of five trees are taken to the temple of Maruti, 
preceded by drummers and followed by friends and relations. They 
are laid before the god, brought back to the marriage booth, tied to 
one of its posts, and constitute the marriage guardian or dcral. 
Goats are slaughtered and friends and kinspeople are asked to dine. 
On the marriage dav an altar or bahula is raised. The bridegiooiii 
on horse back is led in procession to the temple of Maruti in the 
bride’s village. In Sholapiir and Bijapur district tlie bridegroom rides 
a bullock. His brother or vardhava in front to the house of tlie 
bride, and returns with a turban for the bridegroom. Xt the entrance 
to the booth, rice mixed with curds is waved round him and is thro\Mi 
as an offering to evil spirits. He passes into the bootli. bathes and 
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seated on a wooden plank with the bride standing fronting him on 
another plank concealed by a curtain or A Jangam and a 

Brahman priest repeat lucky texts or mangal shtaks and throw lucky 
rice or mangal .kshatkas over the couple. Five cotton threads are 
twisted into a cord, and bits of turmeric are tied to each end. The 
cord is cut in two, one-half being then fastened round the bridegroom’s 
right wrist and the other half round the bride’s left wrist, and their 
heads are decked with a brow horn or boshing. The priest lights the 
horn fire. The lucky necklace is then placed on the bride’s neck, and 
she is told to walk five times round the altar with her husband. 
After the five turns are finished, the hems of the couple’s garments 
are knotted together, and they go to the house to lay a cocoanut before 
the family deities and bow before them. The bridegroom takes the 
cocoanut with him, and they return to the booth to sit on the altar 
or hahnia. Friends and kinspeople are feasted on fried rice flour cakes 
or felachis. The wedding or vardt procession starts next morning from 
the house of the bride. When they reach the bridegroom’s, five 
married women fill the lap of the bride. The couple visit the temple 
of Miiruti and bow before the god. Next day they are nibbed inth 
turmeric paste, and are bathed in warm water. Lastly, each unties 
the other’s marriage wristlet or kankan, which is thrown into a copper 
vessel filled with water. 

Widow marriage is allowed. A widow can marry her father’s 
sister’s son, maternal uncle’s son or any member of her deceased 
husband's family. She cannot marry her mother’s sister’s son or 
her deceased husband’s brother. A widow remarriage is celebrated 
on a dark night. Some think the months of Ashddh and Bhddrapad 
inauspicious for widow remarriage. A Brahman or Jangam conducts 
the service. The widow is made to wear a white robe, and cowdung is 
applied to her brow. The priest then leads the new couple to the 
worship of Vanma and Ganpati, and the widow’s brow is marked with 
red powder. The widow then puts on a new robe and bodice, and her 
lap is filled. The filling of the widow’s lap is supposed to be the 
binding portion of the ceremony. A bachelor ashing to marry a 
wficlow is first married to a rui tree. 

A husband can divorce his wife on the ground of misconduct or 
incompatibility of temper. Some pass divorce-deeds, while others 
break a straw into two parts in the presence of the headman of the 
caste. A woman divorced for adultery with a member of her caste 
IS allowed to marry again, and her marriage is conducted in the fashion 
of widow remaniage. A woman divorced for adiilterj’^ with an 
outsider is excommunicated. 



[Dhor 

Dhors follow the Hindu law of inheritance. They believe Religion 
m sooth saying, witchcraft and sorcery. When anyone is possessed 
by an evil spirit, they call in a devrisU or seer skiUed in 
incantations and charms. The seer visits the sick person, burns frankin¬ 
cense before him, repeats a charm over a handful of ashes, and rubs 
them on the sick person’s brow, waves a cocoanut round his head, 
sacrifices a goat or a cock, and the sick man is then expected to recover. 

Their religion is Hindu. In places they have become Lingayats 
Some of them belong to the Varkari sect. Their family deities are 
Batooba, Bhavdni of Tuljapur and Kondanpur, JanaC Khandoba 
oTJejuri, Mahddev of Singnapur and Vithoba of Paudharpur. They 
keep the usual Brahraanic and local holidays and fasts, their great 
days being Navratra in September-October and Skivrdtra in January- 
February. On Dasara day they make a sacrifice of goats and fowls. 

Their religious teacher is a slit eared or Kanphatya Gosavi, who visits 
their houses and receives a yearly tribute either in cash or in clothes. 

They worship their deceased ancestors. They also revere Musalman 
saints. When epidemics like cholera and small-pox are raging they 

worship both Mari and Sitala, and sacrifice goats and fowls for their 
propitiation. 

Dhors sometimes burn their dead, but as a rule they bury. t). ath 
After death the body is laid on the bier, and carried to the burying 
ground on the shoulders of castemen. A married woman who dies 
before her husband is dressed in a new robe and bodice, and glass 
bangles are put on her wrists ; these honours are not shown to widows. 

The son or the chief mourner leads the funeral party holding a fire-pot 
hanging from a string, and the bearers follow repeating Jay Jay 

Victory to Ram. On the way at a spot called the rest-place or 
visavyachijagd they set down the bier, leave a copper and some bread 
on the ground, change places, lift the bier and take it to the burial 
ground. A pit is dug and the body is buried in tlie [)it in a sitting 
position facing the east. The right hand is laid on the left hand and 
the pit is filled with earth. The Jangain drops h<I leaves over the 
grave and says that the deceased has become one with Shiva. All 
bathe, and each gives the Jangam a copper coin who then rubs their 
brows with ashes. On returning to the house of mourning thev 
cleanse their mouths, sprinkle .some cow's mine on themselves with 
a leaf of a ninth tree {Mclia azadirach(a) and go home. On the third 
day they go to the burial ground with a winnowing fan containing three 
small cakes of wheat flour rubbed with clarified butter, cocoa kernel, 
molasses, and three small earthen pots filled with cow’s milk curds and 
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cow’s urine. A cake is left at the rest-place or oisdvyachijaga. 
The two other cakes, with the pots of milk and curds, are set on the 


grave, and the ground is sprinkled with cow's urine from the thiid 
pot. The party bathe and return home. They mourn the dead for 
ten days. On the tenth, the face of the son or chief-mourner is shaved 
except the eyebrows, and as directed by the Jangam priest he prepares 
ten wheat flour balls. Of the ten balls, nine are thrown into water, 


and the tenth is given to a crow. On the eleventh, friends and kins- 
people are feasted. They are not so very particular 
shrdddJia ceremony, but the dead are remembered on thv 
that corresponds to the day of death in th indMlaya ^ 

souls fortnight in dark Bhddrapad or August-September. 


The hereditary caning of Dhors is tanning hides. They buy 
skins from Mahars, and steep them for four days in an earthen pot 
filled with lime-water. On the fourth day, they take them out and 
put them in water mixed with pounded bdbhul bark and hirdds or 
myrobalans. After three days in the water the skins are taken out 
and dried in the sun. The women help the men in preparing the lime 
and bribhul bark water. Most Dhors carry on their trade with their 
own capital. Tanning is brisk all the year round, but the cold weather 
is better than the hot, as in hot weather the skins rot quickly when 
dipped in water, and are thus spoiled. They also work in leather 
and make saddles, shoes, water-bags, water-skins, leather buckets, 
bridles, horses’ mouth-bags and boxes. In Sholdpur their leather 
work is of a superior description. A few Dhors are husbandmen 
and some work as day labourers. 


They eat the flesh of sheep, goat, doer, fish and fowls. They 
drink liquor. They do not eat the leavings of other people. Dhors 
in Sholdpur district eat pakki at the hands of Mahars and Mangs. 


LINGAYAT DHORS of Sholdpur district are invested witli a linga 
by a Jangam soon after birth. Their teacher or guru visits them 
occasionally, when each family gives him Rs. 1-4-0 in cash. Some 
well-to-do families give more, and also hold caste dinners in his 
honour. In their customs they differ little from Marathds. They 
bury their dead, do not shave the mourner’s moustache and observ 
no mourning. The Dhors of Kanara, Dharwar and Bijapur respect 
Bredhmans but lean to the Lingayat faith. They do not wear the 
Imga. They eat flesh. Such Dhors would be described as non- 
Panchamsali Lingayats without ashtavarna rites (see LINGAYAT): 
but many Lingayats would now deny that a Dhor can belong to their 
community at all. 



Soilly, ‘ 
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DHORAJ BHAVNAGRL^A sub-division of Memans. 
DHOREPL—A sub-division of Bhils. 

DHRONA.—A sub-division of Karad Vanias. 
DHULDHOYA.—under MinorMusabnan Castes. 
DHULPAVAD.—A sub-division of Banjigs. 

DHUE.—A sub-division of Kattais. 

DIDU.—A synonym for Dindu. 

DIGVAN.—A synonym for Jingar. 

DINDU.—A sub-division of Vanias. 

DIAVAL.—A synonym for Deshaval. 

DIVADKAR.—A sub-division of Gaud Sarasvat Brdhmans. 
DOHOR.—A sub-division of Kattais. 

DOM.—A sub-division of Mahars. 

DOME.—A synonym for Mabar and Dom. 

DOMBARL—A sub-division of Jogis; a synonym for Kolh^ti. 
DONGAR.—A synonym for Mahadev Kolis. 

DONI.—A synonym for Mir. 

DORAVRE,—A sub-division of Kattais. 

DORE.—A sub-division of Gujar Kanbis. 

DOI.—A sub-division of Darjis. 


51,241 males Name and 

and 49 ,j 34 females, are found chiefly in Broach, Surat, Thana and 
Snrat Agency. They are classed among the Kdliparaj, i.e dark 
race, a common term in general use for the aboriginal tribes of Guiardt 
The Dublds or weaklings, as their name is said to mean, are a feeble 
people, soon aged by their hard life and their fondness for liquor. 

They claim a strain of Rajput blood, speaking of their near relations 
and connections, the Rathods. ^It is stated by some that the ancestors 
of Dublas and Kolis were originally the same. The Dublas admit 
Hindus of higher caste.s such as Rajputs, Kanbis, Kachliias, Kolis 
etc., as weU as Dhodias, without performing any ceremony. Koknas[ 

Naikdas and Chodhras are admitted, on the member wishing admission 
paying the cost of feeding and supplying with liquor the people of 
twenty or twenty-five villages who assemble at the time of their 
admission. In some places, a fine of from Ks. 10 to Rs. 25 is taken 
from the new-comer. Persons of higher castes such as Rajputs, 

Kanbis, Kolis, etc., keeping Dubla women are admitted into the caste,’ 
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if they so desire, without any ceremony. A Kanbi of Katargam is 
known to have entered the caste in this manner. 

The tribe contains twenty sub-divisions as follows : 


1. 

Baba. 

8 . 

Kharcha. 

15. 

Sipria. 

■2. 

Balsaria. 

9. 

Mandvia. 

16. 

Tala via. 

3. 

Barunia. 

10. 

Narda. 

17. 

Ukharia. 

4. 

Choria. 

11. 

Olpadia. 

18. 

U mria. 

5. 

Damani. 

12. 

Paiia or Khodia. 

19. 

Vasava or 

6 . 

Haravia. 

13. 

Rathodia. 


Vasavda 

{ . 

Isria. 

U. 

Sarvia or Saravia. 

20. 

Vohria. 


Marriage 

core* 

monied. 


The Barunias are named after their practice of performing 
funeral rites on the twelfth day .after a death, Mandvias after per¬ 
forming funeral rites under a shade {mondva — bower) and the Taliivias 
after their practice of performing the funeral rites on the bank of 
a pond or tank {falao). The Ukharias and Chorins are so named on 
account of their performing the ceremonies on a wooden mortar 
(ulchar) and on a square rhori (altar). Several of the divisions are 
geographical, named after Bulsiir, Daman, Mandvi, Olpad, etc. 

Of the above divisions, the Talavias are the highest in social 
rank. Thev take t(» wife tlie girls of the Saravias, hut do not give 
their daughters in marriage to them. The Taliivias and Mandvias eat 
together and intermarry. With these (*\ceptions, the members of the 
jihovementiout'd clans seldom eat together and never intermarry. 

Marriages are prohibit(‘d when relationship can be traced between 
the twi» coiitnictiiig [)arties. Marriage with a mothers sisters 
d;in<ihter. bitlier’s sisters daughter and maternal uncles daughter 
is not alhnvcd. ,V wife's v»mniier sister can he married during the 
wife's litc time »u- jifter her dealli. and two brothers inav marry two 
sisters. Hoys are married from ten to twenty and girls irom ten to 
eighteen. An uiiinarried girl cannot openly cohabit with any person. 
When .slu* li:is eohai)ite<l with a man of a higher, or of her, caste and 
the fact has gained puhlicily, tlie girl is fined. In some ])laces, sexual 
intercour>e before marriage is conniyed at. When the man invoBed 
is of her caste, tlie girl is somotiinos married to him, li a girl is guilty 
of misconduct with, a member of the Kokna, Chodhra or Gamta caste, 
she can remain in the caste by giving a ca.sto dinner and a tine ; but if 
with a member of a very low caste such as <a Dheda or Bhangia, she 
is })erinanently expelled. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father. In some 
plaees, the marriage dav is fixed and the sendee rondneted by a priest 
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belonging to the degraded class of Tapodhan Brahmans, or by a 
member of any other caste wearing the sacred thread. In others, 
the service is conducted either by a casteman or by a member of 
another caste who knows the rites. The boy’s father pays to the 
girl's father from fifteen to twenty rupees. Sometimes the amount, 
which is known as Lej, is paid in the form of grain. The Khandalia 
form of marriage, i.e., by serving the parents of the wife, also prevails. 
When a marriage is settled, the bride's party go to the house of the 
bridegroom and tlurow grains of rice coloured with red powder into his 
house and present him with as many seeds of castor oil plant as there 
are number of davs intervening between tliot dav and the marriage day. 
Out of these seeds one is thrown a way dailv. The day on which the 
last seed is thiown away is thus held to be the marriage dav. Five 
days before marriage the brid:^ and bridegroom are rubbed with 
'pithi turmeric paste. The planet pleavsing ceremony is performed 
the day before the marriage day at the bridegroonds liouse, and 
again on the marriage day at the bride's house. In the afternoon, 
with a companv of his friends, the bridegroom, his eyes painted and 
a spot on each cheek marked black to keep otf the evil eye, starts 
with music and singing for the bride's house. He is led by the bride’s 
father to tin* square sjiace in the centre of the booth. The bride is 
brought in, and the skirts of tlu* bride's and bridegroom’s garments 
are tied into a knot. As the sun sets, a F^rahman or a casteman calls 
out three or four times “ SavfUinti. hdhijranfhf Sdrdli(u) ” “ Beware of 
the aus})icious knot." and joins the liamUof the bride and bridegroom. 
The bride and bridt‘groom tlion walk rmmd tie- vhori four times and 
are fed with sweetmeats and coohetl rice, 'riien they juake a bow 
to their ])atron deitv. Walking round ami making a bow 

to the patriui deitv are supposed to b(‘ the binding portions of the 
ceremony. At night men aiul women dance together, and the marriage 
ceremonv eloses with two diiuvrs. om“ at the bridi-'^ and the other 
at the bruli’groom s lion>c. \\ hen t!u’ Inide s father i'^ a well-t<)-d() 
man he. like the damits or Dhodias. >e!eet> a bruh-grooni and keeps 
liim at his hou>e. If the girl de-ires the match, the usual ceieniony 
is i»erformeil. 'I'lic bridt'groom in such case:, is terim-d (ihar Jawat 
or Khamhtho. 

Widow lemaiiiage is allowed. widow cannot marry her 
matiU'na! uiu le st>n. father s sister s .'•on. or mothci s sister s son. 
She may niaiiv, i! slie chooses, the young<T brother or any otlier 
relative of lier deceased husband younger tlian liim. A remarriage is 
brought, a out bv the near relatives of a widow and is celebrated on a 
Sunday, Tuesday or Thursday. At the time of remarriage, kinspeople 
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on both the sides are present. The ceremony is conducted by a 
remarried widow. The widow wears brass ornaments Chhali and Kalla. 
The couple are seated on low wooden stools near each other and their 
brows marked with red powder. A cloth sheet is held over them by 
four men, and rice grains coloured red are thrown over their heads by 
four wonlen. This last ceremony of throwing rice grain is supposed 
to be the binding portion of the ceremony. Some perform this ceremony 
in two different*ways. (1) The bride stands opposite the bridegroom 
on a mortar, and two widows, one on each side of her, bring together 
the heads of the bride and bridegroom seven times, and the bridegroom 
pays to the bride a sum of annas four. This completes the ceremony. 
(2) Cocoanuts are placed on the heads of the bride and bridegroom, 
and their heads are brought together. A bachelor is allowed to marry 
a widow after first being married to a shami tree. In some places, 
the shami tree must be of a different village from that of the bachelor. 

Both a husband or a wife may obtain a divorce with the permission 
of the headman of the caste and of the relatives. Divorce is termed 
Chkuta Chheda Karva or Fargati Apm. Divorce is allowed on account 
of incompatibility of temper or when the husband is suffering from some 
incurable disease or is impotent. The party asking for the divorce has 
to pay to the other a sum of Rs. 15, and Rs. 5 to the castemen. Even 
when a divorce is effected without the knowledge of the headman of 
the caste, the above payment must be made. In some places, a man 
wishing to divorce his wife ties a sum of Rs. 5 to the skirt of her gar¬ 
ment and abandons her, which effects the divorce. A woman diA orced 
for adulterv is allowed to marry a second time, when her marriage i=* 
effected after the fashion of widow remarriage. A woman divorced 
for adulterv with a man of her caste is fined ten rupees. But when she 
has committed adultery with a man of a lower caste and is divorced, 


Religion. 


she is fined one hundred rupees. 

Dublas follow the Hindu law of inheritance. They believe in 
^vitchcraft, sorcerv and magic. Every community has a Bhagat 
or sorcerer, who cures diseases bv means of a broom made of the 
leaves of the nimb tree. He is much respected when possessed by a 
spirit; he nods his head and directs the performance of certain rites to 


free the patient from his troubles. 

The Dublas are animists by religion. They have no knowledge 
of Shiva and Vi.shnu nor of the incarnations of the latter. Besides 
spirits and ancestors they wor.ship Hanuman and different forms 
of goddesses such as Shikotri. Agashi. Himario, etc. Offerings of 
goats, fowls, etc., are made to their goddesses during the Navratra 
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or nine nights festival in Aso September-October. Stones and holy 
trees especia ly the tree samer, which is believed to be the haunt of 
ghosts and the shami are worshipped. They also worship the cow 
the bidl, the ptpaL a scythe, a grinding mill, the serpent, the tiger, etc.* 
Their leading holidays are Matavi Athem in Aso September-October 
Hoh March-April, Divdli October-Noveniber, MaJcar Sankrdnt in 
January, Divdso in June-July and Balev in Julv-August. The Divdso 
holiday is speciaUy observed by them. On th^t day they make dolls 
and puppets and marry them. There is a saying that the Divdso 
IS the special holiday of Dublas alone. During the Navrdtra they 
dance and are called Gherias. While dancing they wear the skirts of 
women, but above their waist they dress like men. They tie a belt 
of jingling bells round their waist and hold a stick in their hands. 
They collect subscriptions from the public and spend the amount on a 
feast. They worship the images of their ancestors. The images are 
prepared of sandal wood and are called Khatnnts, Offerings of cocoa- 
nuts, flowers, red powder and red lead are made to them. Occasionally 
animal sacrifices also are made for their propitiation, and liquor is 
poured over the images. They revere Musalman saints. When 
cholera and small-pox are raging, they adore the minor deities Kalika- 
mata and Kakabalia. They treat Brahmans with respect and, except 
in a few of the wilder villages, on marriage occasions and sometimes 
at the time of the naming ceremony make use of their services 

Except a few of the poorest who bury, they burn the dead. Death 
Persons dying of leprosy, small-pox and such other contagious diseases 
are buried to prevent the spread of the disease. Children below four 
years are buried. While burying, they place the deceased in the 
grave head northwards. When the deceased is burnt, the ashes and 
bones are washed away with water. On this occasion friends and 
relatives meet at the deceased’s house, the women weep and beat their 
breasts. When the deceased is an unwidowed woman, the brow is 
marked with red powder, the eyes are painted with lamp black, and red 
lead is sprinkled over the sinciput. The body is dre.s.sed in a new robe, 
and covered with a new shroud. If the deceased i.s a male a white 
shroud is used. The body is set on a bamboo bier, and is carried by 
four relatives, who, as they pass to the burning-ground, chant the 
refrain Ram boh hhdi Rum. Call Ram brothers, Call Ram. .At the 
halting station every member throws grains of rice over the corp.se. 

On reaching the burning-ground, which is generally on the bank of a 
stream, the pyre is made ready. Half a .seer of rice is cooked in a 
jar in which fire is brought by the chief mourner. A ball of 
cooked rice is prepared and is placed on the mouth of the deceased. 

M H 323—H 
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Four balls are offered to crows on a leaf of banyan tree. This is called 
Vos Mukvi. Copper coins are placed in the deceased’s hands, and a 
particle of silver is put into the mouth. The chief mourner then 
kindles the pyre. The party wait till the pyre is consumed, receiving 
on return a draught of tddi palm beer. Ceremonies are performed 
on the second, fourth and sixth days after death, and on the twelfth 
a caste dinner is given. A poor man delays the ceremonies to a later 
date, and when they are performed, an image of hush grass is made 
and burnt in the burning-ground, after which the ceremony is 
commenced. When funeral ceremonies are not observed owing to the 
poverty of the relations, they bathe at the Holi (March-April) Divdli 
(October-November) and Divdso (July-August), and before taking 
food make offerings of a portion to crows. This is known as Pandadu 
Mukm. 

Every year in the month of Chaitra or Mdgh the following 
ceremony is performed for the pacification of the manes. 

A devotee called jangio is called. He becomes possessed and 
utters the names of the deceased ancestors. The members of the 
family then go to the bank of a river and burn images of hush grass 
in the name of the deceased ancestors. After their return home, 
funnel-shaped earthen pots are filled with water and placed on the 
ground, one in the name of each ancestor. If the deceased be a male, 
the earthen jar in his name is covered with a white piece of cloth, if 
a female, with a red piece. The mouths of the earthen pots are closed 
with small earthen cups, and over these cups small earthen pots are 
again placed. Then the devotee nods, and taking in succession the 
name of each of the deceased ancestor, says “la certain ancestor 
have come” After each time he has repeated a name, the devotee 
is given water and liquor to drink and a little food to eat. After this 
is over, all the jars are emptied and the ceremony ends. The Dublds 
believe that only by the performance of this ceremony the deceased 
uncestor.s become satisfied. In some places, wooden images are made 
in the name of the deceased ancevStors ; they are dressed in clothes and 
smeared with vermilion. In the mornings of Sundays and Tuesdays 
the images are w’orshipped with offerings of goats, fowls, toddy and 
liquor. 

Dubla.s are peasants and labourers, most of them ploughmen or 
hnlis, the hereditary servants of Bhatela Brahmans and other better 
class cultivators. These men work in the fields, their women acting 
as household servants in the master's family. They are entirely 
dependent on their masters for food and clothing, and on the whole 
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sem as well off as those of their tribe who are freer in name. As they 

anH ^ the better class of cultivators, their ways are cleaner 

and their manners less rough and peculiar than those of most early 
tribesmen^ Between A. D. 1863 and 1866, when labour was dear 
many Dublds left the families they formerly served and worked as 
free labourers. Since then they are said to have found their old 
position as ploughmen or halts securer and not more onerous. 

Of animals the Dublas eat sheep, goats, hares and fowls. They Fo.kI 

will not touch the flesh of the cow nor of any animal found dead 

Their favourite game is the quail labdi and the iguana pUldgoh. So 

ond of the iguana are they, especially their women after child birth 

that the proverb runs “ A lizard tired of life makes for the Dubla’ 

huts. They drink liquor and eat the leavings of higher cla.sses. 

By not eating large rats, squirrels and monkeys thev consider them- 
selves superior to Gamits. 

r.u inferior castes such as Naikdas 

Chodhras, etc. They consider Kolis and Dliodias siqierior to them and 

eat from them. No higher caste will eat at their hands. According 

to some, the Dublas eat at the hands of Parsi.s and .Muhammadans. 

DUDHVALA.— See under Minor Mu,salman Castes. 

DUKRE. —A sub-division of Kolhatis. 

DDNGARPORA. —A sub-division of Darjis. 

DUNGAT. —A sub-division of Virs. 


DURBAR. —A synonym for Babria, 

DURGAMURGI.— A sub-division of Kabbaligars : a synonvmfor 
Kare Berads. 

FADALI.— A synonym for Abdali. 

FATADA. —A synonym for Bavaya. 

GABITS, numbering 24,2;Vb including males and Pi.Cm N;,me toid 

females, arc found on the sea-coast diiefly in the Batnagiri and Kaunra 
districts and in the Savantviidi State. A few families reside in the 
Surat, Koldba, and Thana districts, and the daniira Stare. They call 
themselves Konkani Marathas and state tliat thev were originally 
Marathas and manned the navy of Shivaji. Some of them arc still 
known as Gimtbiidndeh or captains of grabs, i.c.. small vessels of war. 

On the conquest of the Peshwas bvthe British and theconsequentaholi- 
tionof.the Maratha navy, they tookto fishing, which isolated them from 
the Marathas. Before the establishment of tlie British supremacv 
at sea (1760), and to a less extent until ISOO, wlien the creeks and 
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backwaters passed under British control, they caused serious loss by their 
piracies. Thev are now chiefly fishermen and sailors. It is curious to 
find that, contrary to the practice of the Maratha castes in the Deccan, 
they have in places an organization based on gotras. But it seems 
that they adopted this system in recent times after the manner of 
many castes who are anxious to ascend in the social scale. Some 
accounts give Kashyap as the gotra of the whole caste, while those 
accounts which give difierent gotras for the difierent families state that 
the rule of not marrying into the same gotra is not strictly followed. 
This, and the traces of kuls and d^vaks still to be found amongst 
them, are a tolerably clear indication of the probable Maratha origin 
of the caste. The chief kuls are Bhude, Dhavade, Ghure, Mote, 
Naik. Tandel, Savant, and Vasta. The devaks are given below. 

The original home of the GAbits is Goa, where they are known 
by the name of Kharvi. Their surnames of Pednekar, Shiveshvarkar, 
etc., still indicate their original home in Goa. During the Portuguese 
insurrection they fled to the coasts of Ratnagiri and Kanara and 
settled there. Those who remained in Goa were converted to 
Chiistianitv. 

V 

Divisions. There are no endogamtfus divisions of the caste. According to 
some accounts they have the following gotras :— 

Atri Kashyap 

Babhravya Kaushik 

Bharad waj a Shdndilya 

Gargya Vasishtha 

Kapil Vatsa 

According to others the whole caste has the same gotra^ namely, 
Kashyap, while it is also stated that they have kuls or family stocks 
as follows :— 


Bhosale 

Chavan 

Jadhav 

Kubal 

Ghorpade 

Tdvade 

Dabhade 

More 

Dhamale 

Nikam 

Shinde 



The commonest surnames are Tavade, Padte, Khule, Sarang, Mayaba, 
Lone, Khavale, Kharare, Kuxle, Kolhe, Tari, Dhuri, Girap, Vagh, 
Bhagat, Poshe, Takale, Joshi, Dhoke, Posam, Parahhu, Lad, Chaugule, 
Pagi, Patkuri, Pangare, Manjare, Tonage, and Rede. The rules 
regulating the restrictions on intermarriage are confused. According 
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to some, marriages are prohibited between members of the same golra. 
According to others, sameness of kul is a bar to intermarriage, while 
the Bombay Gazetteer states (Vol. XV, Part I, page 305) that 
persons bearing the same surname cannot intermarry. Sameness 
of de.vak is not necessarily a bar to intermarriage. A member of the 
caste can marry his mothers brother’s daughter as well as his father’s 
sister s daughter. Descendants of sisters cannot marry within three 
degrees of relationship. A man may marry two sisters, and two 
brothers may marry two sisters. Boys are generally married from 
fourteen to twenty, girls from eight to fourteen. Girls may remain 
unmarried till after they attain puberty. Sexual license before 
marriage is not tolerated. Polygamy is allowed and practised, but 
polyandry is unknown. 

The offer of marriage comes from either family. If the girl’s Marriage 
father is poor the boy’s father pays him from Rs. 10 to Rs. 

^ ^ monies 

for the marriage expenses. If the boy’s father is well-to-do he receives 
a dowry with the girl. The settlement of the marriage day and the 
ceremony itself are entrusted to a Brahman priest. The marriage 
ceremonies of the Gabits do not differ from those of the Brahmans, 
except in the installation of the devak or marriage guardian, which 
takes place at the commencement of the marriage. The devaks of the 
caste consist of the kalamb (Anthoccphalas cadumba), the pdngdra 
(Coral tree,) the audumbar (Ficus glomerata), the yewf (the Indian fig 
tree), the pipal (Ficus religiosa), the mango, thepalas (Butea frondosa), 
and the pdnckpdlvi or leaves of five kinds of trees. The devaks appear 
to have originally been totemistic, and the caste still show their rever¬ 
ence for them by not dining on the leaves of, or cutting or burning 
the wood of, trees representing the devaks. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow cannot marry 
her mother’s sister’s son or a member of her late husband’s section. 

A widow remarriage can be celebrated on any day, but Sundays and 
Wednesdays are considered to be the luckiest days. The ceremony 
takes place in an uninhabited house on the village boundary, or in a 
temple of Vetal or Bhutnath. In order to prevent disturbance from 
the spirit of the widow’s deceased husband, a cock, a cocoanut and 
rice grains are first offered to him. Glass bangles are then put on the 
widow’s wrists by a Kasar, and she W'ears a robe presented by her new 
husband, which completes the ceremony. A bachelor is not allowed to 
marry a widow. A husband can divorce his wife on the ground of 
unchastitv with the sanction of the caste Pavch. A divorced woman is 
turned out of the caste. 
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Religion. 


Death. 


Food. 


Name. 


Gabits follow the Hindu law of inheritance and belong to tlie 
Hindu religion. Some of them are followers of the Varkari and Ram- 
dasi sects. They worship all Brahman gods, the village gods Ravalndth, 
BhutnathjSanteri.Bhadrakali, Vetal.Puruvansha, Kamakshi, Ramnith 
and Bhavani. A cocoanut is installed amongst the household gods in 
the name of the deceased ancestors and worshipped dail}'. Goats 
and fowls are offered to the village gods, which are eaten by the offerers 
themselves. The uad, the pipaly the aadamhary the bel (Aegle marmelos), 
and weapons and implements are worshipped. Gabits observe all the 
Hindu holidays and make pilgrimages to all the sacred places of the 
Hindus, but chiefly to Pandharpur. They are firm believers in evil 
spirits, in the spirits of the dead, in soothsaying, and in sorcery. When 
an epidemic breaks out, loud public prayers are held ; and a basket 
containing a cock, a goat, a cocoanut. cooked food, red lead and red 
flowers is carried in procession and left on the village boundary. The 
spiritual guide of the caste is the Shankaracharya of the Sankeshwar 
monastery. Their priests are the Chitpavan or Karhada Brahmans. 


The dead are either burnt or buried. At burial the corpse is 
seated. The ordinary funeral rites are observed. For the propi¬ 
tiation of deceased ancestors, maMh are performed on those days of the 
latter half of Bhddrapad which represent the death days, when 
uncooked articles of food are given to Brdhmans and castemen are 

feasted. The skrdddka is performed annually on the anniversary of 
the deceased. 


The hereditary occupation of the caste is sea-faring and catching 
fish, which they also sell. Some of them hold land. A few are khots. 
Some are tenants of superior holders. Some are day labourers and 
are paid either in cash or in kind. 


They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, hares, deer, wild boars, fowls, 
and fish, and drink liquor. 

GADA. —A sub-division of Ods. 

GADAGE. —A sub-division of Dhangars. 

GADARIA.— A synonym for Bharvad. 

GADHAVI.— A synonym for Charan, 

GADHAV LONARI. —A synonym for Lonari. 

GADIALI.— A sub-division of Brahmans. 

GADRIS, numbering 1.337, including 686 males and 651 females, 
are chiefly found in the Ahmedabad, Broach, Kaira and Panch 
Mahals districts. Gadris move about in search of pasture during 
the dry season, and rotiirn to their homes during the monsoon. 
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There are no endogamous divisions of the caste, nor are any Divisions 
exogamous sub-divisions discoverable above families bearing the same 
surname. The commonest surnames are Chuvan, Mori, Dakharata, 

Megadi, Nasaui, Gelot and Gujar. Persons bearing the same 
surname cannot intermarry. 

Marriages are prohibited within four degrees of relationship. 

A man may marry his deceased wife’s sister. Two brothers may 
marry two sisters. Marriage is adult, girls being married at fifteen 
or sixteen, and boys a little later. Sexual license before marriage 
is not tolerated. If a girl commits sexual indiscretions with a caste- 
man, he is compelled to marry her. Polygamy is permitted. b\it 
polyandry is unknown. 

The offer of marriage is made by the boy’s father, who pays a ^larriage 
sum of Rs. 35 to the girl's parents for marriage expenses. The settle- mooies 
nient of the marriage day and the ceremony itself are entrusted to 
a Brahman priest. Marriage booths are erected at both houses with 
posts of salada wood ornamented with leaves of aso'pah (Polyalthia 
longifolia). The chief ceremonies in a marriage are Gane^ihjmia, 
worship of Ganesh ; Pilhi chadhavam, rubbing the bride and bride- 
gioom with turmeric paste; Varghodo, starting of the bridegroon^ in 
procession for the girl’s house; and the worship of the potter’s 
wheel. The essential and binding portion of the ceremony consists 
in the mutual untying of the kankans (cotton threads) tied round the 
wrists of the bride and bridegroom. The dcraks or marriage guardians 
of the caste consist of the sword, and the leaves of the kh'ipara 
(Trianthema monogjTia), mango, reed {bom), ghalbor and mahna. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow can marry a 
member of her late husband’s section ; and may marry his younger 
brother, but not the elder. A widow’s marriage must be celebrated 
at night on a Sunday or Tuesday. The ceremony consists in putting 
on new clothes and the tying into a knot of the hems of their garments 
by an elderly widow. Divorce is allowed. The caste follow the 
Hindu law of inheritance. 

They follow the Hindu religion, worshipping Ram and Shakti. Religion 
Offerings of goats, sheep and fowls are made to Shakti and Ghoddev on 
Divali day. Stone images of dead ancestors are made and worshipped 
during the Da^ara and Divali holidays. Gadris, make pilgrimages 
to the Ganges, Dwarka, Dakar and Onkarji. Their religions U'achers 
are Gosjivis or Bairagis. They ein[)loy Bnilimans to conduct marriage 
and death ceremonies. The dead are burnt, and the bones and ashes 
consigned to tlie water. Those wlio can allord it. carrv a few ol the 
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bones to the Ganges. On the eleventh day after death a ceremony 
known as Sardmvu is performed in which a male and a female calf are 
married and set at liberty. The caste perform the Shrdddka. 

The occupation of the caste is the rearing of sheep. They also 
cultivate land and work as field labourers. 

Food. They eat fish and the flesh of goats and fowls, and drink liquor. 

GAIDHAR.—A synon)^]! for Gujarati Sutar. 

GALBHOI.—A synon}^!! for.Raikari. 

GALIAR.A .—See Bhandhari. 


GAMETI .—See under Minor Musalman Castes. 


GAM GAVDA.—A synonym for Gam Vakkal. 

GAM VAKKALS, also called Gamgaudas, numbering 12401 
(1901), including 5,963 males and 6,438 females, are chiefly found in 
lowland villages between the Gangavali and Shirdvati rivers in the 
Kanara district. They are one of the “Vakkal ” or cultivating castes 
of Kanara, ranking next totheHalvakkiVakkals in social order. Their 
name appears to be derived from gam, a corruption of the Sanskrit 
gram, a village. Their own tradition is that they were named after 
Gama, one of their ancestors, who brought the Haviks from Havakshdtra 
and gave them Gam Vakkal women in marriage on condition that 
after marriage the women should not abandon their original fashion of 
dress. A similar claim to a former connection with the Haviks is 
advanced by the Halvakki Vakkals, and is supported by the fact that 
Havik women dress in the same style as the Halvakki and Gdm 
Vakkals to the present day (1906). In so doing they set at defiance 
the recent orders of Havik priests to assimilate their costume to that 
of other Brahman women. 


Exoga- 

mous , ,. 
diviBions* OcUxs \— 


The caste contains the following 


exogamous sub-divisions or 


1. Ajjane bali 

2. Ane bali 

3. Arashina bali 

4. Chendi bali 

5. Devater bali 

6. Hire bali 


. .A tree {Anliaris toxicaria.) 

. .Ane = the elephant. 

.. Arsina = turmeric (Curcuma 
longa). 

.. Chendi = a tree (Cerbera odd- 
lam). 

. .(Unkno\vn.) 

. .Hire = a tree (Luffa acurUangula)^ 
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7. Ilonne ball .. 

S. Kadan bali .. 
9. Kadvin bali .. 

10. Nerala bali .. 

11. Shetti bali 

12. Shige bali 

13. Shire bali 

14. Shivin bali .. 


.. Honne = a tree {Pterocarpvs 
marsypiuw,) 

■ (Unknown.) 

. .Kadave = the elk. 


..Neral_a tree {Evgenia jam- 
holann.) 

■ .Shetti or Shetli ■=^ a fish. 

. .Shige = soapnut(.,4cac'?aco«a?i??(7). 

. .Shire = a tree {Gnandropsis 
pentaphgla). 


. .Shivani = a 
arhorea). 


tree {Gimelina- 


These hah, appear to be true toteinistic divisions from the respect 
that IS paid to tlie emblem after which each is named, and from their 
hems exogamous, Tims, members of the Ane bali offer a eocoanut to 
an elephant. Members of the Kadvin bali will not kill the elk nor 
eat its fle.sh. Members of the Nerala will neither eat the 
berries of the nerala nor use its wood for fuel. Similarly, in the 
case of the other balls named after trees, the tree is never'cut or 
damaged by the members of the division. The bali is traced through 
male descent. The Gam Vakkals will not readily disclose the names 
of their fta/is. and it is probable that they are not satisfied with a 
totemistic system which is unknown in the Hindu castes of a higher 
social standing. 


The Gam Vakkals speak a corrupt Kanarese, the i)eculiarities being 
the same as those of the Halvakki Vakkals. The names in common 
use among men and women are those found among the Halvakki 
Vakkals, the men suffixing appa or father, tidik or chief, or gauda or 
headman to their names. 


The rules regulating intermarriage do not differ from those of the 
Halvakki Vakkals. 


The habits of the caste are settled. They are divided into groups 
of villages, each group having a budvant or headman, and all the 
groups having a chief, headman or yajamdn. Each budvant has an 
assistant called holknr or kudvdli whose duty is to carry messages to 
the castemen. Small offences are enquired into by the local hudvants, 
and cases of gro.^^s misdemeanour by the yajamdn in meetings of the 
castemen which are known as kuts. Ordinary offences are punished with 
fines, and grave offence.s. such as adultery, with excommunication, 

M II 
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Marriage 

cere¬ 

monies. 


Religion- 


Death. 


Occupa¬ 

tion. 


Foo’l. 


The authority of the kul appears to be declining, as their decisions 
are often disregarded, and many of the castemen associate freely 
with the offenders. Outsiders are not admitted into this caste. 

Girls are generally married up to the age of twelve years and boys 
up to twenty. Polygamy is allowed, some men having even four 
wives. Polyandry is unkno^vn. 

Their marriage ceremonies resemble those of the Halvaklci 
Vakkals, the essential portion consisting in joining the hands of the 
bride and bridegroom and pouring milk over them. This is known 
as the dMre ceremony. The tera or bride-price varies from Rs. 16 
to Rs. 100. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted, but of late generally 
discouraged. A bachelor is not allowed to marry a widow. 

Divorce is allowed with the sanction of the yajamdn or the chief 
headman. A divorced woman cannot marry again during the life¬ 
time of her husband. 


The caste follows the Hindu law of inheritance and the Hindu 
religion. Their family god is Venkatarama of Tirupati and Balindra, 
the ancestral cocoanut. They pay respect also to Hanuman and the 
local minor deities such as Jatgas and Mhastis. Like the Halvakki 
Vakkals. they celebrate the Harvhna ceremony. They also perform 
a ceremony known as ’pniuenv in which castemen are invited, the image 
of Venkatarama is worshipped as in the Haridina ceremony, and 
the guests are feasted. The plough is worshipped after the harvest 
with offerings of flowers, plantains and cocoanuts. 


Thev resemble the Halvakki Vakkals in the disposal of the d^d 
and the performance of funeral rites. e.xce])t that they observe mourning 
for eleven davs instead of three. 


The original occupation of the caste is agriculture. Of late some 
have taken to felling and squaring timber and hollowing canoes. They 
cultivate paddy, sugarcane and cocoa palms. A few own lands, but 
the majority are nagdi and chdlgcni tenants, that is, tenants-at-'W’ill- 
The nngdi tenants cultivate gardens and receive one-half, one-third 
or one-fourth of the produce for their labour. Some are held labourers 
and are paid at the rate of three or four annas a day. 

The staple food of the caste is rice. fish, fowls and mutton, and 
when they sacriHce or hunt they eat flesh, except beef and tame pork- 
Both men and women drink country distilled liquor called challu 
hut seldom io '*n< 




Woman in the Costume of the Vakkal Castes of North Kanara. 
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GAMVASTI BAJANIA,— A synonym for Bajania. 

GAN. —See KaUvant. 

GANACHARI. —A sub-division of Jangams. 

GANAKUMAR. —A sub-division of Jangams. 

GANDHARIAS^"’ numbering 468. including 243 males and 225 Name and 
females, were recorded at the Census of 1901 only in Kdthiawar; but 
enquiries show that they are mainly found in Broach. Surat, Baroda 
and Cambay, a very small number being residents of Bhavnagar. 

They appear to be a cross between Kharvds and Machhis, the theory 
being supported by their occupation of tile-turning, fishing and sailing 

and by the names of two of their sub-divisions, inz., Machhi and 
Hansoti. 


There are two main divisions of the caste—Sanghadia and Muj- Divieionn 
phadia. There are three other divisions—Gandharias proper, who are 
tile-turners, Machhis, who are fishermen, and Hansotis, who are sailors. 
Marriages are prohibited between members of tlie same section and 
also between those residing in different districts. A Gandharia cannot 
marry his father’s sister’s, mother’s sister’s or mother’s brother’s 
daughter. A member of the caste may marry two sisters, and brothers 
may marry sisters. Polygamy is allowed and practised, but poly¬ 
andry is unknowm. Boys are generally married up to eight and girls 
up to six years of age. Betrotlials are frequently made when a child 
is still unborn. All marriages in the community must take place 
at Cambay and the ofticiatiug priest must be a Sarasvat Brahman of 
Cambay. The caste seem to consider Cambay to be the place of their 
original abode. Even widow remarriages have to be registered with 
the kdzi at Cambay or optionally with a Court of law in the locality. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy's father. The marriage 
ceremonies are those in vogue among castes of .similar standing in the 
locality, the essential jiortion being the wangnlphrro or going four or 
seven tijnes round the sacrificial fire. 


The riMiianiage of widows is permitted. The levirate i.s not 
allowed. The ceromonv consists in .seating the bride and bridegroom 
facing each otiior, placing between them a burning lamp in an (*arthen 
vessel, and bringing their heads into close cmitact. Molassi s and 
liquor are served among those present, and a present of clothes is 
made to the bridegroom, thus concluding the ceremony. Divorce is 
allowed, but is very rare. Divorced wives are allowed to remarrv. 


(I) From matcriftls siipplio»l Ijv Mr. K. (1. LI..B. 
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The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance with slight 
modifications. 

Religion. Gandharias are Hindus of the Swaminarayan, Kabirpanthi and 
Ramanandi sects. Their chief god is Shankar. The Zamorin Bava 
is their religious preceptor. They observe all the Hindu holidays 
and sacrifice a goat on the Basura day. Firs are held in veneration. 
Their priests are Sarasvat Brahmans, who officiate on all occasions. 
The dead are burnt. Infants who have not cut their teeth are buried. 
The standard funeral rites are observed. 

Gandharias were originally a sea-faring caste, but now they are 
mostly tile-turners. Some make coir ropes, and a few are painters, 
weavers and carpenters. 

Food, Thev eat the flesh of goats, sheep and fish, and drink liquor. 

They eat at the hands of Brahmans, Vanias and Rajputs. 

GANDHI.—A functional group, means a grocer : a sub-division of 
Telis. 

GANDHIA.— A sub-division of Vanjhas. 

GANDHRAPS or musicians, numbering 99 (1901), includiug 
57 males and 42 females, are found mostly in south Gujarat. They 
state that they were originally Nagar Brahmans of the Chitroda 
division. They play on various musical instruments, and accompany 
dancing girls in all their performances. Owing to the smallness of 
their number, marriage is allowed and practised among the children 
of brothers and sisters. They perform the thread-girding ceremony 
like Brahmans, whom they imitate in religious observances and 
customs. They do not eat fish or flesh or drink liquor. 

GANESHIA.—A synonym for Meghval. 

GANGAPUTRA.—A sub-division of Brahmans. 

GANGATIRKAR.- -A sub-division of Nhavis. 

GANGIMAKKALU.—A synonym for Kabbaligar. 

Name and GANIGS or Oil-pressers, from ghdna an oil-mill, numbering 

approximately 2,502 (1901), including 1.208 males and 1,294 females, 

are found all over the Karnatak and Kanara. There is a tradition 

♦ 

current in the Karnatak that the founder of the caste was a certain 
Ghanad Kanyapayya, a pious but poor Lingayat. who is said to have 
been a devoted worshipper of Revansiddhe.shvar, an incarnation of 
Shiva His chief form of worship consisted in hghting a lamp called 
dipdrddhan in Shiva’s temple every evening, and in this duty he 
never failed. He pressed only so much oil as STifficed to light the 
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lamp and maintain himself and his familv u- x ■ . 

from him his mill and evervthina in ^ 

Kanyapayya finding himsplf K t destitute, 

andstentog in fronforth ^ 

.p.K. .»v 

carried Kanyapayya to heaven. " 

;.'":e“‘ TV^r ”” ‘r •'>” “«>■ *>' 

■h.it origiBd id„,ito " ' “•* "“*•* *“'<> m-t. 

sr :s, 5 

Hindu Ganigs liave nine endoganious divisions ;— 

1- Bile or white. G. Sajjan or pure.« 

Kare or black. 7 . * 

Kemp or red. s. 

Panchani. 9^ 

Pasti. 


2 . 

:k 

4. 

0 . 


Tilwan. 

Vaishnav. 

Vantiyat or men with one 
bullock/-^ 


Kinlrfr - together, but none intermarry The 

fJS.SS r,. 

iH nf I ‘''® The exogamous divi.sions of the caste are 

Identical with the surnames. Widow remarriage and divor^ Zl 

lowed except by the Sajjans and Fastis. In Kanara, widows’ heads 
are shaved as among Brahmans. oeads 

oto,e.„ .lirS'rL “• "“■ 

Ganigs are followers of either Shiva or Vishnu. The Karnatak 
_^^;g^_comider^ta^to blindfold their bullocks while yoked to tht 

(2) VaZl7 r" “?■" Kodxvxkkxc. 

(2) Vantiyat, from uonJu yell,, Kan, i.e.. ono buUock. 
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mill. They have also a belief that it is sinful to work a pair of bullocks, 
and hence the class of Vantiyats or one bullock men. The Kanara 
Ganigs pay special reverence to Venkatraina. The priests of the 
Karnatak Gdnigs are Jangams: those of the Kanara Ganigs Havik 
Brahmans. 

The followers of Shiva bury, and the rest burn, their dead. In 
the Karnatak, the clothes of the deceased are brought home, worshipped 
on the seventh day, and given to Jangams. 

Almost all the Ganigs follow the hereditary occupation of oil- 
pressing. A few are husbandmen, cart-drivers and petty dealers. 

Food. Except the Vaishnavs, all eat fish and flesh, and drink liquor. 

Among the Kanara Ganigs the use of liquor is forbidden. They 
hold themselves to be high class Vaishyas. and will not eat food 
cooked by any one but a Havik Brahman. 

GAO KASAB.- -A siib-dmsion of Musalman Kasais. 

GAON BHAT.' -A synonym for Maratha Bhiit. 

GARABl.—A synonym for Gabit. 

GARANA.—A sub-division of Parjia Sonis. 

GARASIA.—A sub-division of Thoris. 

GARDL - A sub-division of Mahars. 

GARETE, ~A sub-division of Kumbhars. 

GARI. A sub-division of Gujar Kanbis. 

GARODA.— A sub-division of Brahmans. 

GARODE.— A sub-division of Holavas. 


Name and 
origin. 


GARUDI, also known as Modikars or Madaris from the Modar 
or nd plant (Calotropis gigantea), numbering ‘2.548 (1901). including 
1,229 males and 1.419 females, are found in small numbers all over the 
Gujariitand Deccan and in Kanara. Of this number 223 were returned 


as Musalmaus. Garudis are itinerant jugglers and snake-channere 
and are .^aid to have formerly resided in Katliiawar. They speak 


Gujarati at home and l^larathi w'itli otliers. Polygamy and widow 
marriages are allowed and practised. Brahman priests are oiiployed 
to conduct marriages. They are Biahmanic Hindus and hold the 
goddess Bhawani in special reverence. They fast on the eleventh 
of each fortnight and on the first day of NavnUra. They either 
burn or bury their dead. Crows are fed on the twelfth day after 
a death. They live by performing with snakes and by begging. 
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MUSALMAN GARUDLS are converts from the Hindu Garudis. 
According to one account they are converts from the Kolhdti caste 
Their headquarters are at Miraj nearKolhapur. Their home speech is a 
rough Hindustdni. Their ancestors are said to have been converted by 
Mir Samsudin, commonly known as Jliraii Shamna. who died about 
the middle of the fourteenth century, and was buried at Miraj, his 
tomb being the scene of a yearly fair. They marry among themselves 
only and form a separate community under an elective headman. 
Except circumcising their boys they' keep no Musalman customs’ 
and are Musalmans in little more than in name. They do not respect 

Kdzi except in employing him as a marriage registrar. 

GASRAT GURAV. —A synonym for Kadu Gurav. 

GASTL—A synonym for Assal Mang. 

GAUD.— A sub-division of Ddsas; a territorial division of 
Brahmans. 

GAUDA. —A sub-division of Brahmans and Kabbaligars; a 
title applied to the members of the cultivating castes of Kanara ; 
a headman of a village. 

GAUD CHITRAKA, —A synonym for Gudigar. 

GAUDE. —A synonym for Gavade Bhandaris. 

GAUDI SANTAN,— A sub-division of Mallavas. 

GAUD SARASVAT. —A sub-division of Brahmans. 

GAVAD. —A synonym for Halvakki Vakkal. 

GAVADA.— A synonym for Dhangar. 

GAVADAS, also called Mith Gavadas or Salt Gavadas. number- Name an' 
ing approximately 12.370 (1901), including .f),G48 male.s and 6,722 
females, are chiefly found in Ratnagiri and Kanara districts and the 
Savautvadi State, A few families are resident in Thana and Kolaba. 

The origin of the term Gavada is obscure. \ common ase of the term 
is for the village headmen in Kanarese-speaking villages, and in this 
sense it would seem to correspond to the Marathi pdtil. The Mard- 
thds are sometimes called patils, and in the same way, perhaps, the 
cultivating castes or Vakkah of Kanara are known as Gavadas. The 
Dhangars or Marathi-speaking shepherds are also known as Gavadas. 
According to Moleswortli, Gavada is derived from gmiv, a village, and 
means the village headman. It seems j^ossible that the terms pdlil and 
gavada were originally applied to the members of the village community 
possessing the land, in contrast to the labourers and agrestal serfs; 
the village headman would naturally be chosen from the owners of 
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the soil, the various families of which would thus add the title to their 
name. In the Southern Maratha Country to the present day the 
Kanarese cultivators greatly favour the suffix gavada, a common type 
of name being, for instance, Basappagavada bin Chanappagdvada. 
Owing to the Vakhil or cultivating castes of Kanara styling themselves 
Gavadas, the census figures for the caste under consideration are 
imreliable. The Gavada or Mith Gavada of Ratnagiri and Kanara 
is distinct from the Yakkal castes, speaks Marathi, and is not so 
conspicuously Dravidian in type. 

The caste presents the interesting aspect of a group passing from 
a primitive totemistic organisation by devaks into the Brahmanical 
one of gotras through the Maratha system of hils. On examination 
of the different accounts received, it is found that some families of 
the caste still show their reverence for the trees representing their 
devaks by not cutting or dining on them, or even by not touching the 
leaves thereof, although the rule of not intermarrying between per¬ 
sons having the same de.vak is fast dying out. Most of the accounts 
state that Kashyap is the golra of the whole caste, a step further 
towards the adoption of the Brahmanical after the intermediate 
stage of the Maratha kuU, by which the restrictions on intermarriage 
are mainly regulated in this caste. One account gives Kashyap, 
Vatsa and Bharadwaja to be the gotras of the whole caste and states 
that the Vengurlekar (those residing in Vengurla) Gavadas belong 
to the Vatsa golra, the Kubals to the Bharadwaja and the rest 
to the Kashyap gotra. It also states that intermarriages are prohibited 
between members of the same and also between members of the 
same gotra : but members belonging to the Kashyap gotra may inter¬ 
marry, which is inevitable, as most families of the caste have as yet 
onlv hit upon this same gotra. 

Divisions. There are no endogamous divisions of the caste beyond a small 
group that still make salt and are looked on as socially degraded for 
that reason. Intermarriage with these is refused. The exogamous 
sub-divisions known as kuls are identical with surnames. They are 
Ohavan. Hhatak, Loke. Lndabe, Parab, Rasam, Raut, Nare, Jogal, 
Jethe. Ravale Shetye, Hadye, Dholam, Hadki, Wodye, Bhojane, 
Oagare, Dhopate and Jare. Marriages are prohibited between mem¬ 
bers of the same kul. According to some, samene.ss of devak is also 
a bar to intermarriage. 

A member of the caste may marry his father’s sister’s or mother’s 
brother s daughter. He cannot marry his mother’s sister’s daughter. 

A man may marry two sisters. Two brothers cannot marry two sisters, 
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Marriages between descendants of sisters are prohibited for three or 
is * 1 X 0 ™ Polygamy is aUowed and practised, bnt polyandry 
co^f between 12 and 25 girls before tW 

-T. of the Deogi^ tdluka of the 

h‘f r u unmarried tiU after they attain 

P y, but sexual hcense before marriage is not tolerated Girls 
comimttmg sexual mdiscretions are excommunicated, and if the men 
involved be castemen, they are fined. 

Th generally comes from the girl’s father. 

The day for the marriage is fixed by a Brahman who conducts the 

service If the boy’s parents are well-to-do, they receive a dowry 

up to Rs. 100 with the girl. If the girl’s parents are poor, the h^ 

• “ •’"‘lo-price up to Rs. 50. When a match 

IS settled, a fe^t is given by the girl’s father to the kinsfolk and the 

boy s party, when one of the latter presents the girl with a rupee or 
a pu/o/i (a golden coin worth about Rs. 5). Two days before the 
inarmp, the muhunamedha or the auspicious post of the marriage 
^th IS planted, and unhusked rice is ground for the marriage feasts. 
Ihe devak is then brought and installed near the household oods 
and Ganpti is worshipped. Next, the bride and bridegroonT are 
rubb^ with turmeric paste and oU, and the Girepuja is performed, 
in which the nat-agrahas or nine planets are worshipped by the bride¬ 
groom. Thefollows, in which women from the girl’s house 

go in procession to thn boy’s hoiLse, taking baskets filled with sweet¬ 
meats, and serve the contents to him. This is followed by Telsadi, 
in which women from the boy’s house take oil and a robe to the girl’s 
house, offer the things to the devak, dress the girl in the robe, and place 
the oil by the side of the devak. A ceremony of Phuhadi, or flowers 
and a robe, is similarly performed, after which the bridegroom starts 
in procession for the bride’s house. When he reaches the porch of 
the marriage booth, water is poured on his feet, and a plate containing 
a lighted lamp is waved around his face. The bridegroom puts a 
rupee into the plate, enters the booth, and .stands on a heap of rice 
grains. The bride is brought and made to stand in front of him. A 
cloth i.s held between the pair, marriage verses are repeated, an<I when 
. arrives, the bride and bridegroom put garlands of 

flowers round one another’s necks, and sacred grains of rir(' arc 
thrown over their heads by aH a.^^scmbled. Kanknns or marriage 
wristlets arc then tied round their wTists. and thu Madhupnrka is 
performed, in which the bride’s father washes the bridegroom’s feet, 
feeds him with curds and honey and presents him with article.s of dre-ss. 
Then comes the Kamtadon or handing over of the bride tfi the 
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bridegroom, which is followed by the marriage sacrifice and Saptapadi, 
the last being the binding portion of the ceremony. The bride and 
the bridegroom are made to bow to the devak^ and the bridegroom 
returns in procession to his house with his bride. The Kankans round 
the wrists of the pair are then mutually untied and the girl is given a 
new name, which brings the marriage festivities to an end. 

According to one account the whole caste has the same devakj 
viz.j kalamb (Anthocephalus cadumba). According to others, every 
kul has a separate devak, that of the Vengurlekars (i.e,, those residing 
in Vengurla) consisting of a sword, seven kinds of earth, seven kinds 
of flowers, rice grains, cocoanuts, betelnuts, a piece of cloth and a twig 
of kalatnb ; of the Shirodkars those residing in Shiroda), the 
kalamb ; of the Rants, the narvel (Premna integiifolia); and so on. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A wndow cannot marry 
her father’s sister’s, mother’s sister’s or mother’s brother’s son or a 
member of her late husband’s section. A widow remarriage can be 
celebrated on any day. It is frequently conducted by a Kasdr. The 
widow and her new husband are seated side by side and then a turban 
is put on the latter’s knee by the Kdsar, who applies rice grains and 
red powder to his forehead. Next, a widow of the party daubs the 
foreheads of the pair \vith red powder and applies rice grains thereto, 
which completes the union. A bachelor is not allowed to marry a 
widow. A htisband can divorce a wife on the ground of her infidelity, 
with the sanction of the caste panck and the caste priest. The 
divorce is effected by performing fimeral rites in the name of the 
divorced w'ife. A divorced woman is put out of the caste and generally 
becomes a prostitute. 

Raligioa. The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance and belong to the 
Hindu religion. Some of them are followers of the Ramdasi and 
Varkari sects. They worship all the Brahmanic and village gods, 
their family gods being Gavadadev of Vengurla, Raulnath of Harmal 
near Goa, and Naganath, also near Goa. All the animals and tree.s 
held sacred by the Hindus are worshipped. Goats and fowls are 
offered to the village gods on the Dasara day and on all days except 
Monday.s and Ek-idashis (11th day of the 1st and 2nd half of a month). 
The offerings are received by Ghadis, Mahars or others whose perquisite 
it is to receive them. In some places cocoanuts are installed amongst 
thehouseholdgodsinthe name of the deceased ancestors and worshipped 
daily along with them. On holidays and new-moon days cooked food 
is offered to these ancestral cocoanuts. When an epidemic breaks 
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out, Janmar^ Sdnten, Pavanai, Mahuli and other goddesses are propi¬ 
tiated with offerings of goats, flowers and cocoanuts. These goddesses 
are consulted by a rite known as prasdd, in which rice grains, wheat 
grains flowers or betelnuts are stuck with sandal paste to the right and 
eft sides of the idol, and the goddess is requested to let fall the 
grams or flowers or betelnuts on one side or other according as she 
approves or disapproves of the petition made to her. If the result 
of the prasdd is favourable, a basket filled with cooked food with a 
urning torch in it, and a cock and a goat are taken in procession 
beyond the village boundary and left there under the belief that the 
epidemic leaves the place with the things. Gavadas go on pilgrimage 
chiefly to Gokarn and Pandharpur, and also to Benares and other 
distant places if means permit. Their religious teacher is the head of 

the Shringeri monastery. Their priests are either the Karhada or 
Ohitpavan Brahmans. 

The dead are generally burnt. Those who cannot afford to burn Death, 
bury their dead. At burial the corpse is seated. The bones and ashes 
are consigned to water. The ordinary funeral rites are observed. The 

mourningendsontheeleventhdayafterdeath. On the thirteenth day 

the castemen are feasted. For the propitiation of deceased ancestors, 
the shrdddha and mahilaf^a are performed every year, and a crow and 
a cow are fed on every new-moon and the Makar Sankrdnti day. 

The original occupation of tlie caste was making salt. They are 
now mostly hu.sbandmen, cartmen and field labourers. Some are 
Khotfi. Some have their own holdings, while others are tenants of 
superior holders, taking land on lease. A few are Government servants. 

Some are petty traders. Some of them still work on the salt pans, 
and are held to be degraded on this account, the Gavadas proper not 
intermarrying with them and none but Mahars eating at their hands. 

They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, wild boans, deer, fowls and fish Food 
and drink liquor. 

GAVADE.—A sub division of Bhandaris. 

GAVANDI.—A synonym for Pardeshi Kumbh^r. 

GAVANDIS, or masons, numbering 22,105 (1901), including and 
11,009 males and 11,090 females, are found in .small numbers all over 
the Presidency. Of this number, 826 returned themselves as Musal- 
mans and were found chiefly in Gujarat. A few Jats were found fol¬ 
lowing the occupation of Gavandis in the Poona district. Some Jin- 
gars and Panclials follow this profession, but they are distinct castes 
retaining their individuality. 
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The chief hereditary occupation of G^vandis is working in stone or 
earth, hewing stones and building walls and houses, ponds and wells. 
The Sagar and Jire Gavandis also make earth and lime images of 
Hindu gods and saints and sell Ganpatis. The Gavandis of Bijdpur 
formerly made salt also. Some are husbandmen and labourers. 

The Gavandis have the following endogamous divisions :— 

1. Maratha. 4. Kanarese. 

2. Jire. 5. Chunar, Kadiya, Sungar or 

3. Sagar or Kamathi. Gujardti. 

These divisions differ so much in their religious and social customs 
that they are described separately. 

SiAJtATHA GAVANDIS seem to be Maratha Kunbis whose 
special occupation has formed them into a separate caste. They have 
the following surnames, which are exogamous:— 

Bhonpale. Ketkar. Rajpure. 

Ghante. Pedvan. Sindiv4n. 

Kanake. Rajdn. Sitole. 

Rese. 


Polygamy and widow marriage are allowed and practised, but 
polyandry is unknown. The dead are burnt. All the ceremonies of 
the Maratha Gavandis resemble those of the Mardtha Kunbis. Their 
family deities are Devi of Tuljdpur, Khandola of Jejuri near Poona, 
Venkatesh of Tirupati in North Arcot, and Vithoba of Pandharpur. 
They observe all Hindu holidays and believe in witchcraft, soothsaying 
and sorcery. They make pilgrimages to Alandi, Paithan, Pandharpur, 
Tuljapur and other sacred places. Their priests are Brahmans. Their 
religious teachers are Bairagis or ascetics, or Vdrkaris of their own or 
higher castes. They eat flesh except beef and j>ork and drink liquor. 

JIRE GAVANDIS are found only in Pandharpur and ShoUpur. 
They are called Jire after a former headman’s surname, reputed to have 
been builder to the king of Bijapur. They are said to have been 
Maratha Kunbis who were put out of caste because they refused to 
pay a fine of Rs. 150 which their castefellows imposed on them for 
building mosques for the Adilshahi kings (1490—1680) at Bijapur. 
They say Marathas are willing to re-admit them, but they do not wish 
to go back, alleging that Marathas have lately taken to eating, and, 
in out-of-the-way places, to marrying, with Telis and Sangars. The 
Jires are said to have come to Sholapur about a hundred years ago to 
build Sindia s mansion in Pandharpur. They have a kodu or bastard 
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lyision, with whom they eat but do not intermarry. AU of them 
e ong to the same family stock, viz., Suryagotra or Suragotra. The 
common surnames are Kdmle, Pavdr, Salunke and Surve. Marriages 
are prohibited between persons of the same devalc and surname. Poly¬ 
gamy and widow marriage are allowed and practised, but polyandry 
IS unknown. The marriage, death and other ceremonies are of the 
Kunbi type. The family deities of the Jire Gavandis are Bhavani 
of Tuljapur, JAkdi and Jokhdi, and Khandoba of Jejuri. They also 
worship all Brahmanical gods and goddesses and observe all the Hindu 
holidays. Their priests are Deshasth Brahmans and their religious 
teachers are Gosdvis. They believe in witchcraft and soothsaying. 
They eat fish and the flesh of goats, sheep, rabbits, hares and fowls, 
and drink liquor, once or twice a year, especially on the last day of the 
Shimga or Holi holidays. 


SAGAR or KAMATHI GAVANDIS are found chiefly in the Shola- 

pur district. They claim Kshatriya descent though they admit they 
have fallen to be Shudras. They assert that they originally came from 
Benares to the Nizam s territory, whence they are said to have come 
into the Sholapur district about three hundred years ago. Their 
castefellows are still found near Hyderabad, some of them wearing 
sacred threads and dining in silk waistcloths. They occasionally 
come on pilgrimage from Hyderabad to Pandharpur, when they dine 
with the Sho.apur Sagars, but not unless the local Sagars dress in a 
sOk or in a fresh washed waistcloth. The Sholapur Sagars are divided 
into Proper and Lenkavalas or hadvs, who eat together but do not 
intermarry. All belong to the Kashyap gotra. Their surnames are 
Gadpate, Kalburge, Raise and Name, and are exogamous. Girls 
are married between seven and twelve and boys between twelve and 
twenty-five. Their marriage guardian or devak consists of the punch- 
pilvi or leaves of five kinds of trees, which are installed near the 
household gods and worshipped with flowers and rice grains. The 
marriage ceremonies are of the Kunbi type with this striking differ¬ 
ence that, instead of the bridegroom going to the bride's house, 
the latter goes to the former’s for the marriage. Sagar Gavandis arc 
both Smarts and Vaishnavas. They worship the ordinary Hindu gods 
and goddesses as well as Musalniau saints. Their family deities are 
Balaji of Giri or Tirupati, Bhavani of Tuljapur, Jotiba of Ratiuigiri. 
Khandoba of Jejuri, and Yellamma of the Karnatak. whom they st>me* 
times visit to make vows. They observe the usual Biahmanic fasts 
and feasts and believe in sorcery, witchcraft and soothsaying. Their 
priests are Deshasth Bralimans. The gurus or teachers are in some 
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cases Rdmdnajas and in others Shankarachdryas. The dead are 
burnt, the funeral rites being of the usual type. They eat fish and 
the flesh of sheep, goats, hares, rabbits and fowls, and drink liquor. 
Those who have become Vdrkaris have given up eating flesh and 
drinking liquor. 

KANARESE GAVANDIS are also known as Sagar Chakra- 
vartis, that is, sea-rulers, in Dharwar. They have two divisions, 
Pdkutras and Trinamadharis, who eat together and intermarry. Their 
commonest surnames are as follows:— 


Bhandigar. 

Bhamdiyar. 

Chyamadi. 

Dannana. 


Gudati. 

Gansli. 

Kannana. 

Khindia. 


Lania. 

Modena. 

Ramyana. 

Shingri. 


Persons bearing the same surnames cannot intermarry. Polygamy 
and \vidow remarriage are allowed and practised, but polyandry is 
unknown. In Kanara, if a girl comes of age before she is married 
she has to undergo a purifying ceremony. The marriage ceremonies 
of the Kanareae Gavandis last four days. On the first day a dinner 
is given in honour of the family gods; on the second day the bride 
and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and oil, and bathed ; on the 
third day a Brahman priest is invited, repeats texts, and the regular 
wedding ceremonies are gone through ; and on the fourth day the 
bride and bridegroom are made to sow seeds of five grains in the 
marriage shed. 


The family deities of the Kanarese Gavandis are Hanunrin. 
Tulja-Bhavani, Venkatarama, Yellamma and Nandyal Basaveshwar. 
They also worship the usual Brahmanic gods and goddesses and make 
pilgrimages to the shrine of Venkatarama of Venkatgiri in North 
Arcot and to Tulja-Bhavani in Tul apur in the Nizam’s territory. 
They keep almost all the Hindu holidays and have great faith in sooth¬ 
saying, witchcraft and evil spirits. In the Karnatak, goats are offered 
to Tulja-Bhavani on the Dasara day. In Kanara, blood sacrifices are 
not offered. The spiritual teacher of the Kanarese Gavandis in the 
Karnatak is Tatiacharya, who lives at Hampi in Bellary;' of those in 
Kanara the head of the Kalraath monastery at Kittur in Belgaura. 
The latter is a married man of their own caste, and though not a Lingiyat, 
wears the littga. He officiates at marriages, and lays his feet on the 
head of the dead. In his absence, the ceremonies are conducted by 
a Tungayat priest. The priests of the Bijapur Gavandis belong to 
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the Oshtama caste, though they consult Brahmans as astrologers. 

The priests of the Dhirwar Gavandis are Brdhmans, whom they call 

to conduct their marriages. The dead are either burnt or buried. 

In Kanara, mourning is not observed for the deceased. They 

^t the flesh of goats, deer, hare, poultry and fish, and drink 
liquor. 

KADIYAS or GUJARATI GAVANDIS, also known as Chunars and 
Sungars, are found in the towns and cities of Gujardt and also in Poona. 

The latter are greatly influenced by the customs of the surrounding 
Deccan castes of similar standing. The former do not differ in appear¬ 
ance, dress, ceremonies and customs from the other artisan castes 
of Gujardt. They belong to the Parnami, Swdmindrdyan, Rdmdnandi 
and Kabirpanthi sects They ke6p all the Hindu fasts and feasts 
and believe in ghosts and spirits. Their staple food consists of millet 
bread and pulses, and they are said to use in secret flesh, fish and 
liquor. 

MUSALMAN GAVANDIS, numbering 826 (1901), including 447 
males and 379 females, are found mostly in Gujardt, a few being recorded 
in Khdndesh and Sholapur. They are descended from local Hindus 
of the same class, and ascribe their conversion to Aurangzeb. They form 
a separate community, marrying only among themselves, but have no 
organization and no headman. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school, but are seldom religious or careful to say their prayers. They 
difler from ordinary Musalmans in eschewing beef, in worshipping 
Hindu gods, and in keeping Hindu festivals. At the same time they 
obey the Kdzi and ask him to conduct their ceremonies. 

GAVAR. —A synonym for Charan Vanjdris. 

GAVASE. —A synonym for Gavasi Mahar. 

GAVASI. —A sub-division of Mahdrs. 

GAVIT. —A sub-division of Bhils. 

GAVLI. —A sub-division of Dhangars. 

GAVLIS, numbering 46,290, including 23,709 males and 22,581 Name and 
females (1901). are found in the Deccan, Karniitak, Ratnagiri and 
Koldba. 338 have returned themselves as Musalman. The te m 
Gavli means a cow-keeper, f.e., a milkman. It is probable that the 
census figures cover a number of really distinct castes following this 

primitive occupation. 
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Endo- 

gamoas 

divisions. 


Gavlis are divided into the following endoganious divisions, 


which have nothing in 

common except a 

common occupation 

1. 

Ahir. 

8. Krishna. 

13. Musalman. 

2. 

Bijapuri. 

9. Kokni. 

14. Nagarkar. 

3. 

Chevle. 

10. Kuruba. 

15. Pancham. 

4. 

Dabhole. 

11. Lingayat. 

16. Rajput. 

5. 

Dhangar. 

12. Maratha or 

17. Vajarkar. 

6. 

Golla. 

KhiUari. 


7. 

Kunbi. 




Of these, Bijapuri, Nagarkar, Pancham and Vajarkar Gavlis are 
found in Ahmednagar district. The number of Ahir Gavlis found in 
Ahmednagar district is very small, and Dhangar Gavlis are also rare. 
Bijapuri, Kunbi and Nagarkar Gavlis are found in Bijdpur district. The 
terms Bijapuri and Nagarkar Gavlis have probably been taken from 
the former residence of these Gavlis in Bijapur and Nagar districts. 
The Kunbi Gavlis were formerly in the service of the Bijapuris. They 
have established thera.-^eives as Gavlis, but eat, drink, marry and 
associate with Kimbis, from whom they differ in no respect. Maratha 
and Lingayat Gavlis are found in Belgaum district. Golla, Nagar, 
Pancham, Lingayat, Maratha, Rajput, Kuruba or Kanarese Gavlis and 
Musalman Gavlis are found in Dl^rwar district. The Rajput Gavlis 
are also known as Ahir Gavlis in Dharwar district. The Golla Gavlis 
are the original cowherds. The others seem to be broken fragments 
of many castes that have taken to the occupation of cowherds. 

According to tradition,some four thousand years ago Nanda Gop 
and his wife Yashoda lived at Gokul or Vraj near the Ganges and the 
Jumna in Upper India. In their house the parents of Krishna, the 
eighth incarnation of Vishnu, hid him, when Kansa, King of Mathura, 
Krishna’s maternal uncle, sought his life. Among the Golla Gavlis 
Krishna was reared and amused himself with 16,000 Gavli women, 
besides eight legal wives and concubines. His favourite and most beauti¬ 
ful concubine Radha, the wife of Anaya, w'asa Gavli. Forthis reason 
the Golla Gavlis are looked on with great respect. Sir H. Risley^*^ 
identifies Goa la with Ahir, and remarks “ that at the present day 
the designation Ahir seems to be confined to Behar and parts of Upper 
India, Goala being more commonly used in Bengal. The traditions of 
the caste bear a highly imaginative character, and profess to trace 
theirde.scent from thegod Krishna, w'hoserelations with the milkmaids 


(1) II. H. KJ^luy ‘ T rilnrs aiul of liengal/' !• pfigo 282. 
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of Briudttban play a prominent part in Hindu mythology. Krishna 
himself is supposed to have belonged to the tribe of Yddavas or descen¬ 
dants of Yadu, a nomadic race, who graze cattle and make butter, and 
are believed to have effected an early settlement in the neighbourhood 
of Mathura. In memory of this tradition, one of the sub-castes of Goalas 
in the North-Western Provinces is called Yadu or Jadu-Bansi at the 
present time. Another story quoted by Buchanan makes out the Godlds 
tobeVaisyas, who were degraded in consequence of having introduced 
castration among their herds, and members of the caste who are 
disposed to claim this distinguished ancestor may lay stress upon the 
fact that the tending of flocks and herds is mentioned by the authori¬ 
ties among the duties of the Vaisya order. Taken as a whole, the 
Godla traditions can hardly be said to do more than render it probable 
that one of their earliest settlements was in the neighbourhood of 
Mathura, and that this part of the country was the centre of distribu¬ 
tion of the caste. The large functional group known by the name 
Goila seems to have been recruited not merely by the diffusion along 
the Ganges Valley of the Semi-Aryan Goalas of the North-Western 
Provinces^ but also by the inclusion in the caste of pastoral tribes, who 
were not Aryans at all.” The Ahir, Konkni, Maratha. Nagarkar and 
Vajarkar divisions are found in the Poona district, of whom Vajarkar 
are thought to be socially inferior to Nagarkar and Ahir Gavlis as they 
eat at the hands of the latter two. Dabhole and Chevlc are found in 
the Kolaba district. They trace their descent to the Yaduvansha, and 
.say that they came into this district from Mathura. Ihose that went 
towards Dabhol are known as Dabhole, and those that lived m parts 
adjoining the Roha tdluka are known as Chevle Gavlis. In Bijapur 
district the Lingayat Gavlis are known as Nanda Gavlis and tbe 
Maratha as Khilla'ri Gavlis. The ordinary milk-sellers m Bijapur 
were generally Hande-Vazirs, that is, Kurubas by caste, but since the 
famine of 1876 a few families of Gavlis are found which have come from 


Pandhaqnir in Sholapur district. 


A 

The Dhangar, Maratha and Krishna Gavlis sp^k Maratiu. The 

Lingayat Gavlis in Kolhapur speak Kanarese^ The I 

in Dharwar speak Hindustani, and Golla Gavlis, both Marath 

and Kanarese. 


In Itatnagiri and Kolaba there are two endoga.nous 
Gavlis, vn., Dabhole and Chevle, named after ‘he to^yis .d Dabhol 
and Chaul. The common surnames are Chaiigle, Kathli , . ort. 

There are no exogamous groups bevond familip '‘y’"."' ii a 
surname. Marriage with maternal iin. le .s daughter is allou 
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It is prohibited with father’s sister’s daughter and mother’s 
sister’s daughter. Marriage with wife’s sister is allowed during her 
life-time or after her death. Two brothers may marry two sisters. 
Girls and boys are married after they become three years old. Sexual 
intercourse before marriage is neither allowed nor tolerated. If a 
girl commits sexual indiscretions before marriage, she is turned out 
of her caste and is not re-admitted into her caste either by paying a 
fine or giving a dinner to her castemen. 

The offer of marriage generally comes from the boy’s father. He 
goes to the girl’s house with his kinsmen to settle a marriage. The 
kinsmen are given liquor or palm-juice to drink for their trouble. 
The boy’s father pays from Rs. 5 to 150 to the girl’s father as the 
price of the bride when he is very poor, and the payment is known 
as dej. A well-to-do man pays a dowry to the boy’s father. A 
Brahman jiriest settles the auspicious day for marriage and also 
conducts the service of marriage. The common ceremonies of rubbing 
with turmeric, wandap stknpan. the worship of the devak, rukhvai, 
the tying of kankans or wristlets, the kanyddan and vardt are observed. 

Widow remarriage is allowed. A widow cannot marry her father’s 
sister’.s son, mother’s sister’s son or any member of her deceased 
husband s family. The ceremony consists in leading the new couple 
to worship. The next day the castemen are feasted. 

Divorce i.s not allowed. A woman accused of adultery is turned 
out of Irt caste. They follow the Hindu law of inheritance and belong 
to the Hindu religion. Their favourite deity of worship is Krishna. 
Their liking for the worship of Krishna is due to the fact they are of 
the Yadii ktd. to which Krishna belonged. They do not go on pil¬ 
grimage owing to their scanty means. They also worship local 
deities and cows, tho umhar, banyan and pipal trees, the scythe, axe, 
etc., on Da-^ara days. The offerings made to local deities are received 
by the servants of the deities, who are termed bhopes. They do not 
worship Musalnian saints or their dead ancestors. When cholera 
breaks out they worshi]> presiding village deities, and when small-pox 
breaks out they wor.ship Shitala deity at Chaul in Kolaba district. 
Sacrifices of goats and fowls are made for the propitiation of village 
deities. They employ Brahmans for religious and ceremonial 

purposes : and these are received on terms of equality by the other 
Brahmans. 

They bury or burn their dead. Unmarried dead are buried. The 
ashes and bones of the dead, when burnt, are thrown into a river or are 
>ent to Tlareshwar. a holy place near Shrivardhan in .Tanjira State. 
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The dead body is taken to the burial or burning ground on a bier 
covered by a new shroud. Pearls are put into the dead person’s eyes 
and gold particles into the mouth ; guldl, red powder, flowers, etc., are 
sprinkled over the bier. The chief mourner walks ahead of the bier taking 
a cowdung cake in his hand. The bier is put down half-way to the 
burial or burning ground. The bearers change sides and a stone is 
picked up. The stone is called ashma or the life-stone. The deceased 
is then placed on a pyre and it is ignited. The face and head of the 
chief mourner are shaved and the hair is burnt with the dead. The 
chief mourner, taking a porcelain pot filled with water over his shoulder, 
then walks three times round the pyre. At the commencement of 
each round a hole is bored in the porcelain p(Jt by means of the life-stone. 
After the completion of the third round, the chief mourner throw.s 
down the pot and, striking his hand on his mouth, calls aloiui. They 
then go to the dead person’s house. There they see a burning lamp 
placed over the spot where the deceased breathed his hist. Tlie 
mourners are fed by their relatives on the first day. On tlie third day 
the ashes and bones are collected, and tlie spot is washed with cowdung. 
A triangular mound of earth is raised over it. Three small porcelain 
pots are placed on the three corners and yellow flags are also pitched 
near them. Caudles of frankincense are burnt. Diey observe 
mourning for ten days. Balls of rice are ofi\‘r('d to the dead on the 
tenth day. On the thirteenth day tlie castemeii are feasted. 'I’liey 
observe shnnhUia and mah'ilaga during the latter half of the month of 
Bhddrapad for the propitiation of ancestors in giuieral. 

Some of them are husbandmen and also work as field labourers. 
They eat the flesh of goat.s, slieep and fish, i hey drink liquor. 

KURUBA GAVLIS, like other Kurubas or.shej)herds, eat llesh and 
drink liquor. Thev tend ctnvs and bufialoes in forest and waste 
land, seldom living in towns or \ illage.-^. 1 hi*v bring milk, curds 
and butter to town and sell them tlieie, or disjio.se of them to l.mga- 
yat and Manitha Gavlis whole.sale. who alterwards sell tlu.*m retail. 
Their chief holiday is Krishna's birtlmlay. They eat food eooked In- 
Brahmans, Lingayats and Maratlias. but marry with no easte but 

their own. 

LINGAYAT G.WLIS The surnames in use among the l.tnga- 
yat Gavlis of Poona, are (fanjiwale, [ngmine .Mahankale. .Mnngh'. 
Alamkhane, Anibarkhane, Bagwan, Dhamkde. Nandarkar. etc. 
Those among theBijapur Gavlis are Bhairwadi. Dahinde. Cudyappa, 
Gh4ti, Gvanap, etc. Among the Sholapur Gavlis are Aglave. Ajidvam. 
Bashkar“Baherwadi. Bhaganagdi. Ohipkar. Dbajale. Divte. Ghungre. 
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Langute. etc.; aud among the Ahmednagar Gavlis are Atrunkarin, 
Avasekar, Baliirvade, Chaukade, Divte, Godalkar, etc. The names 
in use among men are Bhiwa, Govinda, Satwaji, Shetiba, Dhamu, 
Maruti, Savlaram, etc.; and among women are Devkubai, Girj^i, 
Hirnai, Matkani. Bhagubai, Kondabai, etc. 

Samene.ss of surname is a bar to intermarriage. Marriage with 
maternal uncle's daughter, father’s sister’s daughter and mother s 
sister’s daughter is not allowed. Marriage with wife’s sister is allowed 
durini; her life-time or after her death. Two brothers may marry two 
sisters. Girls are married from seven and boys from twelve upwards. 
Girls are married among the poor after they attain puberty. Sexual 
license before marriage is not allowed. If a girl commits sexual 
indiscretions before marriage with a man of her caste, the girl is fined 
or compelled to give a dinner to her castemen. The man involved 
is persuadexi to marry her. But if a girl has committed sexual indiscre¬ 
tions with a man of a higher or lower caste sho is excommimicated. 
Polygamy is permitted, but polyandry is unknown. 

The offer of marriage generally comes from the boy’s father. The 
marriage is settled through the mediation of a casteman, and he is called 
vanrh. A Jangam and a Brahman priest settle the day of marriage 
and also conduct the service of marriage. The boy’s father and other 
kiasmen go to the girl’s house when the match is settled, and worship a 
betelnut-Ganpati aud present the girl with a robe and a bodice. Both a 
Jangam and a Brahman are required to be present at the ceremony. 
A memoraiuluni is drawn up in wliich the marriage day and hour are 
given as well as the day on which the boy and girl should be rubbed 
with turmeric. Their marriage guardian or devak is a td^hi (a cake 
boiled in oil), an axe and boughs of the mango tree. The BomKay 
Gazetteer gives a different devak for them. Five earthen jars filled 
with pond or well water are brought on the heads of five married women 
and set near the house gods. In Ahmednagar they tie a mango 
branch ars their marriage guardian or devak to the first ))ost of the 
marriage booth at the boy’s and at the girl’s house. On the marriage 
day the boy is seated on a bullock or on a horse and taken to the girl s 
house. Here a piece of bread and ciirds are waved round his bead, 
and he is taken inside the house and seated on a carpet. The girl 
is seated near him, and in front of them are set five earthen jars and 
two lighted lamps. A cloth is held between the boy and the girl, 
and the Brahman priest repeats marriage verses, and at the end 
throws grains of rice over their heads, and they are husband and wife. 
The boy and girl are seated on an altar. Near relations wave a copper 
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coin over their heads, and the coins are divided between the BrAhman 
and the Jangam priest. On the following day a feast is held at the 
prl s house and on the next day the boy goes with his wife to his 
father s house, and the marriage ends with a feast. 

Widow remarriage is allowed. A widow cannot marry her aunt’s 

son and father s sister’s son. She may marry the elder or younger 

brother of her deceased husband or any other member of his family, if 

she chooses. A widow remarriage is celebrated on any day during 

dark nights. Both a Jangam and a Brahman priest are present 

on this occasion. The widow’s new husband gives her new clothes. 

Then the widow s lap is filled, and this is the binding portion of the 

ceremony. A bachelor is not allowed to marry a widow. 

% 

Divorce is allowed in the case of infidelity on the part of wife or 
incompatibility of temper, with the sanction of the caste panch. 

A divorced won^an is allowed to marry a second husband, and her 
marriage is effected after the fashion of widow remarriage. A woman 
divorced for adultery is not allowed to remain in her caste. 8he 
is excommunicated. 

They bury their dead. In Sholapur women dying in oliild-birth Death 
are burnt. The body is carried sitting in a bamboo frame, the grave 
is dug,.and sprinkled withrowdung and cow’s urine and water in which 
a Jangam’s feet have been washed. A tfangarn attends the funeral. 

The body i.s lowered into the grave, and the Jangam goes into the 
grave, dro 2 )s .some water, in which his toe has been dipped, into 
the dead mouth, places the lingam which the deceased wore in his 
clasped hands, and comes out. The grave is filled with earth up to 
the corpse’s neck, then, till the head is covered, it is filled with salt, 
and above that with earth. The mourning family are impure for three, 
five, seven or nine days and they are purified by drinking a mixture 
of cow's urine, dung, milk, curds, sugar and honey. They feed their 
castemen on the new-moon day, following the death day. 

Their chief and hereditary calling is to tend cattle and sell milk, 
curds and butter. Their women help by making curds and butter 
and by hawking milk, curds and butter in the streets. Their children 
graze the cattle. 

They are forbidden to use animal food or liquor on pain of loss Food 
of caste. 

GAYAVAL .—A sub-division of Brahmans. 

GHACHE.— A synonym for Burud, 
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GHADIS or Soothsayers, numbering 1,592 (1901), including 
724 males and 86S females, are found in the Karwar, Kumta and 
Ankola Uilubis of the Kanara district. 

They have neither eudogamous nor exogamous sub-divisions. 
Marriages are prohibited between descendants of a common ancestor. 
A member of the castt; can marry his father’s sister’s or mother’s 
brother’s daughter. He cannot marry his mother’s sister’s daughter. 
A man may marry two sisters, and two brothers may marry two 
sisters. Girls are generally married between nine and twelve, and 
boys between fourteen and eighteen. Polygamy is allowed and 
practised, but polyandry is unknown. 

The ofter of marriage comes from the boy’s father, who has to 
give three khamlis of rice grains and Rs. 12 to the girl’s father. The 
day for the marriage is fixed by the village priest who conducts the 
service. The betrothal known as vappahi takes place two or three 
days before the marriage, when the girl is j)reseuted with ornaments, 
ttowers and articles of dress bv the bov’s father. In the afternoon 
of tlie marriage day the boy starts in procession for the girl’s house. 
At about t(*n or twelve yards from the house a festoon is hung, under 
which he is received by the girl's party. He is then led into the 
marriage bootli. the girl is brought .and made to stand before him, 
and thev are made to put garlands round one another’s necks, this 
being the Iniiding portion of the eeremonv. Their hands are then 
joined, and the girl's fatlier pours water over them (dhdre). This is 
followed bs' tiie niarriaife sacrifice ; and the pair finally walk five times 
round the saerilieial tire. On the following day the boy and the girl 
are rubl)ed with turmeric pa.ste and oil, and the boy returns to his 
house with his bride. 


The remarriiige of widows is permitted. A widow remarriage can 
be celebrated on anv' day e.vcept the full-moon and new-moon days 
from the bei^inniiii: of Ashndh to the end of Kdrtik and in Poush. 
.Males and remarried widows only are pre.sent on the occasion. The 
widow has to return to the relations of her deceased husband the 
clothes and ornaments received by her from him, and her new 
husband has t(t pav them a sum of Rs. 0. First, the widow and her 
new husb.iiid are bathed and seated on a low wooden stool ora blanket. 
Next, the widow wt^ars a new robe and ornaments presented to her by 
luT new husband. Red-powder is then applied to her forehead and 
her lap is tilled. A feast to the party assembled ends the ceremony. 
A baeiielor is not allowed to marry a widow. Divorce is not allowed. 
'I'hc caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance. 
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Su.d.y.. 

r‘» ^ .5 lxs 

bodice clothes are offered to Miriam ^ 

Th-i, p,i.,. „. .L,r4»T2 zir"*’ ““ “•””•■ 

burial the corpsel^Ld^wdhheai^toth* ’ n*' 

after d«..h ,h. c„u,V,Zm "" "" 1*^ 

aui Jft 0^7 rrs.°' tLti “ "“f’*''"' “•' 

rertricous have forred .he„ «, L."rreS,l,''r‘8lS'3i '“”* 

k. H«»kS Va'kkZ' ”"•'‘‘' ”• ’“>■ «« »- 

GHADSHI.— A sub-division of Mahars and Mangs. 

femafef'^fir^'T ‘''' 890 an. 

v' , ^ small numbers throughout the Deccan and <-h« 

“S"® ?" ”«'"■ •'>• “'»“■ '‘la- .““.h« 1™ 

mad tlr ^ "'8^0 no musicians ; Rama therefore 

one^the^^" 'mages of sandalwood, and breathing life into them gave 

Accn d P>P88 -Sur and sln^i 

tfe cal ^8miUed into 

AheJ^T are divided into two endogamous divisions, Bdramdse and ,, • 

MarAmise, the latter being the illegitimate offspring of the former 
The exogamous sub-dmsions of the caste are families bearing the same 
^ame or ^oups of families with the same dcral- or marrWe 

GiS^d' r J commonest surnames are Bhonsale, Chavan 
Aikwdd, Ghorpade, JAdhav, More, Paw^r. Rangade, Suryavanshi 
SAlunke, Jagtap, Shinde and Dhumal. ’ 

A man may marry his father’s sister’s or mother’s brother’s 
daughter. He is allowed to marry two sisters, and two brothers may 
marry two sisters. Males are generally married between ten and 
thirty, and girls between two and fourteen. Polygamy is allowed 
and practised, but polyandry is unknown. 
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The negotiations for a marriage are commenced by the boy’s 
father. The settlement of the marriage day and the ceremony it¬ 
self are entrusted to a Brithiyian priest. The marriage ceremonies of 
the Ghadshis resemble those of the Kunbis, the essential and binding 
portion consisting in the fastening of the lucky necklace round the 
bride^s neck by the bridegroom. Their devdks or marriage guardians 
appear to be the same as those of the Marathas. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow cannot marry 
her maternal aunt’s son or a member of her late husband’s section. 
A widow’s marriage can be celebrated on any day of the dark fortnight 
of a month. Unwidowed women are not allowed to be present on the 
occasion. The ceremony consists in the worship of Ganpati by the 
widow and by her new husband, the filling of the widow’s lap by a 
Brahman priest, and the drinking of milk from the same cup by the 
couple. A bachelor is not allowed to marry a widow. Divorce is 
allowed. A divorced woman can marry again, adopting the widow 
remarriage ceremony. The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance. 

Ghadshis are Hindus and worship all the local and Br^,hmanic gods 
and goddesses, chiefly Bahiroba, Khandoba and Maruti. Images of 
dead ancestors are installed among the house gods and worshipped 
daily with offerings of cooked food. The jriipal and the musical 
instruments on which they play are worshipped. When an epidemic 
breaks out offerings are made to Devi. They observe all the Hindu 
holidays. 

The dead are either burnt or buried. Those who have married 
widows must be buried. The unmarried dead are carried in a blanket 
or jkoli on the shoulders of two men ; others are laid on a bier. In 
other respects their death rites resemble those of the Kunbis. 

Ghadshis are hereditary musicians. They play on the drum and 
pipes and are good singers. Their instruments are the Sanai costing 
Rs. 5, the Sur Rs. 2, the Sayyibal Rs. 10 and the kettledrum or Nagdra 
Rs. 20. During the marriage season their services are in constant 
demand, and as wandering minstrels they are much in favour at all 
seasons. A few own lands. Many are in receipt of yearly allowances 
from villagers for their services in playing at the village temples. 
Some are day labourers. 

They eat fish and the flesh of goats, sheep, domestic fowls and 
wild game. They drink liquor. 

GHAGARIA.—A synonym tor Chhara. 

GHATGHADA.—A synonym for Gujarati Kumbhar. 

GHAIJO.—A synonym for Gujarati Hajdm. 

GHANCHE.- A synonym for Bimicl. 
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APPENDIX. 

ETHNOGRAPHIC QUESTIONS. 

General Series. 

1. Write in English and vernacular the name of the 

caste with synonyms, if any, noting if any of these are used only by 
outsiders. 

2. Write in English and vernacular the names of the exogamous 
sub-divisions of the caste, if such sub-divisions exist. 

Bythe term e.xogamous sub-division is meant a group from within 
which its male members cannot take their wives. 

3. Show the endogamous divisions of the caste, if such divisions 
exist. If these divisions consist of groups of the sub-divisions men¬ 
tioned in question 2, show the grouping. If they are distinguished by 
separate names, >\Tite the names in English and vernacular. 

y.B .—By the term endogamous division is meant a group from outside ol 
which its male members cannot take, their wives. 

4. State the limits within or beyond which marriage is pro¬ 
hibited, e.g., that a man must marry within the caste, but must not 
marry into his own or certain other sub-divisions or within certain 
degrees of relationship or may not marry two sisters. 

5. Name any prohibitions on intermarriage based upon (a) 
social status, (6) geographical or local position, (c) differences i)f 
religious belief or practice, (d) differences or changes of occupation. 

6. State the popular tradition, if any exist, as to the origin of 
the caste, naming the common ancestor, if any, the part of the country 
from which the caste is supposed to have come, and the approximate 
time of its emigration, as marked by the reign of any particular king, 
or the occurrence of any historical event, together with the number 
of generations supposed to have intervened. 

7. Is the habit of the caste settled or wandering ? Have they 
any recognized headquarters in the province ? If wandering, over 
what tract of country do they wander ? Are their migrations period¬ 
ical or irregular and what are the shape and material of their dwellings ? 

8. Do they admit outsiders into the caste ? If so, from what 
classes, by what forms and under what conditions ? 

9. Is marriage infant or adult ? If the latter, is sexual license 
before marriage recognized or tolerated ? 

M H 321^^8 
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10. Is (a) polygamy, (6) polyandry, permitted; if so, under 
what conditions and within what limits ? In the case of polyandry, 
must all the husbands be brothers ? 

11. What form of marriage ceremony is in ordinary use 1 Name 
the forms and state the essential and binding portion of the ceremony. 

12. Is the remarriage of widows permitted ? If so, is the widow 
obliged or expected to marry her husband's elder or younger brother ? 
If she does not marry a brother, within what limits may she marry ? 
What form of marriage ceremony is used, and what is the essentijd 
and binding portion of it ? 

13. Under what circumstances is divorce permitted, and by what 
form is it effected 1 May wives who have been divorced marry again ? 

14. Do the members of the caste follow the Hindu or Mahomedan 
law of inheritance, or a tribal custoih of their own ? 

15. To what religion and to what sect within the religion do the 
caste belong ? If Hindus, do they by preference worship any special 
one of the regular Hindu deities, and are there any reasons for this 
preference 1 

16. Name any minor gods or patron saints specially worshipped 
by the caste. State what offerings are made, on what days of the 
week, and what class of people receive them. Is the worship of any 
of these gods or saints confined to women and children ? 

17. Do the caste employ Brahmans for religious and ceremonial 
purposes ? If so, are these Brahmans received on terms of equality 
by other Brahmans ? If they do not employ Brahmans, what class 
of people serve them as priests ? 

18. Do the caste burn, bury, or expose their dead ? If buried, 
in what position ? Where are the bodies or ashes finally disposed of ? 

19. Are any ceremonies performed for the propitiation of (a) 
ancestors in general, (6) childless ancestors, (c) men who have died a 
violent death ; and if so. of what nature and at what seasons ? Is the 
ceremony of shrdddh performed or not ? 

20. Is the caste, or any of its sub-divisions, named after any 
animal, plant, weapon or implement ? Do they show their reverence 
for any such object either by special worship or by abstaining from 
killing, eating, cutting, burning, using, or naming it ? 

21. What do the caste believe to have been their original occupa¬ 
tion or group of occupations ? To what extent have they or any 
sections of them departed from it ? Describe their present occupation. 
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22. If they are agriculturiste, state what position they 
occupy m the agricultural system, i.e., are thev— ^ 

(1) Zamindars; 

(2) Tenure-holders, specifying the kind of tenures they hold ; 

(3) Occupancy or non-occupancy rayats, stating whether they 
have or claim any privileges in respect of rent; 

(4) Nomadic cultivators, specifying the mode of cultivation they 
follow ; 

(5) Landless day-labourers, stating the manner in which thev lire 
paid ? 

23. If their occupation is that of— 

(а) Artizans, what is their industry, and what special 

material do they work, or abstain from working ? 

(б) Hunters^ do they catch game or vermin ? 

(c) Fishermen, do they catch fish only, or also crocodiles 

and tortoises ? 

(rf) Sweej)€rs, do they remove night-soil or not ? 

24. Name any implement or mode of working which is cliaracter- 
istic of the caste, and also note whether there is anv form or detail 
of their main occupation by abstaining from which they believe them¬ 
selves to be raised above others of the same craft ? 

25. Do they habitually prostitute their (1) unmarried, (2) 
married women ? 

26. Which of the following articles of fond do the caste eat or 
abstain from eating :—flesh, wine, monkeys, beef, pork, the flesh of 
cloven-footed or uncloven-footed animals, fowls, scaly or scaleless 
fish, crocodiles, snakes, lizards, jackals, rats, other vermin, the leavings 
of other people ? Is there any special article of food their abstaining 
from which tends in their opinion to raise them aliove some other caste 
which does not abstain from it ^ 

27. Name the lowest well-known caste with which the 
caste will— 

(a) Eat pakki. (c) Drink. 

(b) Eat kachhi, (i/) Smoko. 

Name the highest well-known caste whicli will cat, etc. (as 
above) with the caste. 
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Sources of information .—Here should be noted the names, residence 
(village and thana), profession, caste, sub-caste, and section of the 
persons who answered the question. If any of them are ghataksy 
genealogists,heads of caste 'panchdyaly or occupy any hereditary official 
position in relation to the caste the fact should be stated. If the 
answers to the questions have been derived from any source other 
than personal enquiry addressed to members of the caste concerned, 
the source should be stated, and such references given as may enable 
the officer in charge of the enquiry to test the correctness of the answers. 

(Signed) DENZIL C. J. IBBETSON. 

( „ ) JOHN C. NESFIELD. 

( „ ) H. H. KISLEY. 
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